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PREFACE, 



Never did writer of children's stories address his 
little audience more directly " Out of the Heart " than 
does the Author of the "Ugly Duckling;" and never 
were the sympathies of readers more completely won 
and held, than those of the children of the present and 
of the last generations have been won and held by 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

This volume is believed to contain some of the best 
of the Danish enchanter's stories. "Out of the Heart " 
they were written : may they find an echo in the 
hearts of many readers, young and old. 
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OUT OF THE HEART. 

SPOKEN TO THE LITTLE ONES. 



THE GOLDEN TREASURE. 

THE drummer's wife went into the church. She 
saw the new altar with the painted pictures and 
the carved angels : those upon the canvas and in the 
glory over the altar were just as beautiful as the carved 
ones; and they were painted and gilt into the bargain. 
Their hair gleamed golden in the sunshine, glorious to 
behold; but the real sunshine was more beautiful still. 
It shone redder, clearer through the dark trees, when 
the sun went down. It was lovely thus to look at the 
sunshine of heaven. And she looked at the red sun, 
and she thought about it so deeply, and thought of the 
little one whom the stork was to bring; and the wife of 
the drummer was very cheerful, and looked and looked, 
and wished that the child might have a gleam ol ^mw.- 
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Mother and Child. 



shine given to it, so that it might at least become like 
one of the shining angels over the altar. 

And when she really had the little child in her arms, 
and held It up to its father, then it was like one of the 
angels in the church to behold, with hair like gold— 
the gleam of the setting sun was upon it. 

"My golden treasure, my riches, my sunshine!" said 

the mother; and she kissed the shining locks, and it 

sounded like music and song in the room of the poor 
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drummer j and tnere was joy, and life, and movement 
The drummer beat a loud roll — z, roll of joy. And the 
Drum said, the Fire-drum, that was beaten when there 
was a fire in the town: 

"Red hair! the little fellow has red hair! Believe 
the drum, and not what your mother sa3rs ! Rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub!" 

And the town repeated what the Fire-drum had said. 

The boy was taken to church, and was christened. 
There was nothing much to be said about his name — 
he was called Peter. The whole town^ and the Drum 
too, called him Peter the drummer's boy with the red 
iiair; but his mother kissed his red hair, and called him 
her golden treasure. 

In the hollow way, in the clayey bank, many had 
scratched their names as a remembrance. 

" Celebrity is alwajrs something!" said the drummer; 
and so he scratched his own name there, and his little 
son's name likewise. 

And the swallows came; they had, upoti liivevi Vot^^ 
)oumey, seen more durable characters etigcaNtxv m^tl 
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rocks, and on the walls of the temples of Hindostan, 
mighty deeds of great kings, immortal names, so old 
that no one could now read or speak them. Remarkable 
celebrity! 

In the clayey bank the martens built their nest: they 
bored holes in the deep declivity, and the splashing 
rain and the thin mist came and crumbled and washed 
the names away, and the drummer's name also, and 
that of his little son. 

" Peter's name will last a full year and a half longer," 
said the father. 

"Fool!" thought the Fire-drum; but it only said, 
"Dub, dub, dub, rub-a-dub!" 

He was a boy full of life and gladness, this drum-* 
mer's son with the red hair. He had a lovely voice: 
he could sing, and he sang like a bird in the woodland. 
There was melody, and yet no melody. 

" He must become a chorister boy," said his mother. 
" He shall sing in the church, and stand among the 
beautiful gilded angels who are like him." 

^^FJeiy cat !" said some of the witty ones of the town. 
^e£>rum heard that froxa the neighbouis' wives. 
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" Don't go home, Peter," cried the street boys. " I( 
you sleep in the garret there 11 be 4 fire in the house, 
and the fire-drum will have to be beaten." 

" Look out for the drum-sticks," replied Peter; and, 
small as he was, he ran up boldly, and gave the fore- 
most such a punch in the body with his fist, that the 
fellow lost his legs and tumbled over, and the others 
took their legs off with themselves very rapidly. 

The town musician was very genteel and fine. He 
was the son of a royal plate-washer. He was very fond 
of Peter, and would sometimes take him to his home, 
and he gave him a violin, and taught him to play it. 
It seemed as if the whole art lay in the boy's fingers; 
and he wanted to be more than a drummer — ^he wanted 
to become musician to the town. 

" I '11 be a soldier," said Peter, for he was still quite 
a little lad, and it seemed to him the finest thing in the 
world to carry a gun, and to be able to march, "one, 
two; one, two," and to wear a uniform and a sword. 

"Ah, you learn to long for the drum-skin, — drum, 
dmn, dum!" said the Drum. 

'''Yes, if he could only march his "way u"^ Vo \>^ ^ 
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general!" observed his father; "but before he can do 
that there must be war." 

"Heaven forbid!" said his mother. 

"We have nothing to lose," remarked the father. 

"Yes, we have my boy," she retorted. 

" But suppose he came back a general," said he. 

"Without arms and legs!" cried the mother. " No, 
I would rather keep my golden treasure with me." 

"Drum, dum, dum!" The Fire-drum and all the 
other drums were beating, for war had come. The 
soldiers all set out, and the young son of the drummer 
followed them. " Red-head ! Golden treasure ! " 

The mother wept; the father in fancy already saw 
him "famous;" the town musician was of opmion that 
he ought not to go to war, but should stay at home and 
learn music. 

"Red-head!" said the soldiers, and little Peter only 
laughed; but when one of them sometimes said to an- 
other, " Foxey," he would bite his teeth together and 
Jook another way — into the wide world: he did not 

-e for the nickname. 
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The boy was active, pleasant of speech, and good 
humoured; and that is the best canteen, said liis old 
comrades. 

And many a night he had to sleep under the open 
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sky, wet through with the driving rain or the falling 
mist; but his good humour never forsook him. The 
drum-sticks sounded " Rub-a-dub, all up, aJ\ 'vx'^V' X^'5»> 
he was certainly bom to be a drummer* 
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The day of battle dawned. The sun had not risen, 
but the morning was come. The air was cold, but the 
battle was hot; there was mist in tiie air, but still more 
gunpowder smoke. The bullets and shells flew over 
the soldiers' heads, and into their heads, and into their 
bodies and limbs; but still they pressed forward. Here 
.or there one or other of them would sink on his knees, 
with bleeding temples and a face as white as chalk. 
The little drummer still kept his healthy colour; he 
had suffered no damage. He looked cheerfully at the 
dog of the regiment, which was jumping merrily along, 
as if the whole thing had been got up for his amuse- 
ment, and as if the bullets were only flpng about that 
he might have a game of play with them. 

*' March! forward! march!" This was the word of 
command for the drum. The word had not yet been 
given to fall back, though they might have done so, 
and perhaps there would have been much sense in it ; 
and now at last the word " Retire" was given; but our 
little drummer beat "Forward ! march!" for he had un- 
derstood the command thus; and the soldiers obeyed 
/^<? souwd of the drum. That was a good loU, and 
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proved the summons to victory for the men, who had 
already begun to give way. 

Life and limb was lost in the battle. Bomb-shells 
tore away the flesh in red strips; bomb-shells lit up 
into a terrible glow the straw heaps to which the men 
who were wounded had dragged themselves, to He un- 
tended for many hours, perhaps for all the hours they 
had to live. 

It 's no use thinking of it, and yet one cannot help 
thinking of it, even far away in the peaceful town. The 
drummer and his wife also thought of it, for Peter was 
at the war. 

" Now, I 'm tired of these complaints," said the Fire- 
drum. 

Again the day of battle dawned; the sun had not yet 
risen, but it was morning. The drummer and his wife 
were asleep: they had been talking about their son, as, 
indeed, diey did almost every night, for he was out 
yonder, in God's hand. And the father dreamed that 
the war was over, that the soldiers had returned home, 
and that Peter wpre a silver cross on his bxtasX, "SjoX 
the mother dreamed that she had gone m\.o X\ve dwxOsv^ 
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and had seen the painted pictures and the carved angels 
with the gilded hair, and her own dear boy, the golden 
treasure of her heart, who was standing among the 
angels in white robes, singing so sweetly ^ surely only 
the angels can sing; and that he had soared up with 
them into the sunshine, and nodded so kindly at his 
mother. 

"My golden treasure!" she cried out; and she awoke. 
"Now the good God has taken him to Himself!" She 
folded her hands, and hid her face in the cotton cur- 
tains of the bed, and wept "Where does he rest now, 
among the many in the big grave that they have dug 
for the dead ? Perhaps he 's in the water of the marsh ! 
Nobody knows his grave; no holy words have been 
read over it!" And the Lord's Prayer went inaudibly 
over her lips; she bowed her head, and was so weaiy 
that she went to sleep. 

And the days went by, in life as in dreams. 

It was evening: over the battle-field spread a rain- 
bow, which touched the forest and the deep marsh. 
It has been said, and is preserved in popular beUef, 
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that where the rainbow touches the earth a treasure Kes 
buried, a golden treasure; and here there was one. No 
one but his mother thought of the little drummer, and 
therefore she dreamed of him. 




Peter comes back. 



And the days went by, in life as in dreams. 
Not a hair of his head had been hurt, not a golden 
hair. 
''Drum-ma-rum I cfr-r-um-ma-rum I iViexe \i^ \sV' xJc^^ 
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Drum might have said, and his mother might have 
sung, if she had seen or dreamed it. 

With hurrah and song, adorned with green wreaths 
of victory, they came home, as the war was at an end, 
and peace had been signed. The dog of the regiment 
sprang on joyously in front with large bounds, and made 
the way three times as long for himself as it really was. 

And days and weeks went by, and Peter came into 
his parents' room : he was as brown as a wild man, and 
his eyes were bright, and his face beamed like sunshine. 
And his mother held him in her arms ; she kissed his 
lips, his forehead, his red hair. She had her boy back 
again ; he had not a silver cross on his breast, as his 
father had dreamed, but he had sound limbs, a thing 
the mother had not dreamed. And what a rejoicing 
was there ! They laughed and they wept; and Peter 
embraced the old Fire-drum. 

"There stands the old skeleton still !" he said. 

And the father beat a roll upon it. 

" One would think that a great fire had broken out 
here/* said the Fire-drum. " Bright day ! fire in the 
J^eart! golden treasure! skratl skt-i-aW sVT-T-T-a\.V" 
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And what then?* What then? — ^Ask the town musician. 
" Peter 's far outgrowing the drum," he said. " Peter 
will be greater than I." 

And yet he was the son of a royal plate-washer; 
but all that he had learned in half a lifetime, Peter 
learned in half a year. 

There was something so merry about him, something 
so truly kind hearted. His eyes gleamed, and his hair 
gleamed too — there was no denying that ! 

" He ought to have his hair dyed," said the neigh- 
bour's wife. " That answered capitally with the police- 
man's daughter, and she got a husband." 

" But her hair turned as green as duckweed, and was 
always having to be coloured up." 

"She knows how to manage for herself," said the 
neighbours, " and so can Peter. He comes to the most 
genteel houses, even to the burgomaster's, where he 
gives Miss Charlotte pianoforte lessons." 

He could play ! He could play, fresh out of his 
heart, the most charming pieces, that had never yet 
been put upon music-paper. He played m \5i\e \iTv^\. 
Tights, and in the dark nights too. The Tve\^cibcWLT^ 
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declared it was unbearable, and the Fire-drum was of 
the same opinion. He played until his thoughts soared 
up, and burst forth in great plans for the future • 

"To be famous!" 

And burgomaster's Charlotte sat at the piano. Her 
delicate fingers danced over the keys, and made them 
ring into Peter's heart. It seemed too much for him 
to bear ; and this happened not once, but many times ; 
and at last one day he seized the delicate fingers and 
the white hand, and kissed it, and looked into her 
great brown eyes. Heaven knows what he said ; but 
we may be allowed to guess at it. Charlotte blushed 
to guess at it. She reddened firom brow to neck, and 
answered not a single word ; and then strangers came 
into the room, and one of them was the state coun- 
cillor's son : he had a lofty white forehead, and carried 
it so high that it seemed to go back into his neck. And 
Peter sat by her a long time, and she looked at him 
with gentle eyes. 

At home that evening he spoke of travel in the wide 
world, and of the golden treasure that lay hidden for 
Aim in his violin, " To be famous I" 
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" Tum-me-lum, tum-me-lum, tum-me-lum ! '* said the 
Fire-drum. " Peter has gone clean out of his wits. I 
think there must be a fire in the house." 




had news. 



Next day the mother went to market. 

"Shall I tell you news, Peter?" she asked when she 
came home. " A capital piece of news. Burgomaster's 
Charlotte has engaged herself to the state eouxvc^oi^ 
son; the betrothal took place yesterday eveTim?^'' 
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" No !" cried Peter, and he sprang up from his chair. 
But his mother persisted in sapng "Yes." She had 
heard it from the baker's wife, whose husband had it 
from the burgomaster's own mouth. 

And Peter became as pale as death, and sat down 
again. 

" Good Heaven ! what 's the matter with you?" asked 
his mother. 

" Nothing, nothing ; only leave me to myself," he 
answered, but the tears were running down his cheeks. 

" My sweet child, my golden treasure ! " cried the 
mother, and she wept ; but the Fire-drum sang — ^not 
out loud, but inwardly, 

" Charlotte 's gone ! Charlotte *s gone ! and now the 
song is done." 

But the song was not done ; there were many more 
verses in it, long verses, the most beautiful verses, the 
golden treasures of a life. 

"She behaves like a mad woman," said the neigh 
hour's wife. " All the world is to see the letters she 
gets from her golden treasure, and to read the words 

t are written about his violin playing. And he 
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sends her money too, and that's very useful to her 
since she has been a widow." 

"He plays before emperors and kings," said the 
town musician. " I never had that fortune ; but he 's 
my pupil, and he does not forget his old master." 

And his mother said, 

" His father dreamed that Peter came home from the 
war with a silver cross. He did not gain one in the 
war ; but it is still more difficult to gain one in this 
way. Now he has the cross of honour. If his father 
had only lived to see it ! " 

"He's grown famous!" said the Fire-drum; and 
all his native town said the same thing, for the drum- 
mer's son, Peter with the red hair — Peter whom they 
had known as a little boy, running about in wooden 
shoes, and then as a drummer, playing for the dancers 
— ^was become famous ! 

" He played at our house before he played in the 
presence of kings," said the burgomaster's wife. "At 
that time he was quite smitten with Charlotte. He 
was always of an aspiring turn. At that tiiai^ \v& "^^ 
saucy aud an enthusiast My husband \a\3:^^^ vJftffCi. 
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he neard of the foolish aflfair, and now our Charlotte 's 
a state councillor's wife." 

A golden treasure had been hidden in the heart and 
soul of the poor child, who had beaten the roll as a 
drummer — a roll of victory for those who had been 
ready to retreat. There was a golden treasure in his 
bosom, the power of sound : it burst forth on his violin 
as if the instrument had been a complete organ, and 
as if the elves of a midsummer night were dancing 
across the strings. In its sounds were heard the piping . 
of the thrush and the full clear note of the human 
voice; therefore the sound brought rapture to every 
heart, and carried his name triumphant through the 
land. That was a great firebrand — the firebrand of 
inspiration. 

" And then he looks so splendid ! " said the young 
ladies and the old ladies too ; and the oldest of all 
procured an album for famous locks of hair, wholly 
and solely that she might beg a lock of his rich splendid 
hair, that treasure, that golden treasure. 

And the son came into the poor room of the drummer, 
fegsnt as a prince, happier than a king. His eyes were 
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as clear and his face was as radiant as sunshine ; and 
he held his mother in his arms, and she kissed his mouth, 
and wept as blissfully as any one can weep for joy; 
and he nodded at every old piece of furniture in the 
room, at the cupboard with the tea-cups, and at the 
flower-vase. He nodded at the sleeping-bench, where 
he had slept as a Uttle boy ; but the old Fire-drum he 
brought out, and dragged it into the middle of the 
room, and said to it and to his mother : 

" My father would have beaten a famous roll this 
evening. Now I must do it ! " 

And he beat a thundering roll-call on the instrument, 
and the Drum felt so highly honoured that the parch- 
ment burst with exultation. 

" He has a splendid touch ! " said the Drum. " I Ve 
a remembrance of him now that will last. I expect 
that the same thing will happen to his mother, from 
pure joy over her golden treasure." 

And this is the story of the golden treasure. • 
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Setting up the Theatre. 

IN THE NURSERY. 

FATHER, and mother, and brothers, and sisters, 
were gone to the play ; only little Anna and her 
grandpapa were left at home. 

" We '11 have a play, too," he said ; " and it may be* 
gin immediately." 

"But we have no theatre," cried litde Anna, "and 
Pre have no one to act for us ; tny old doll cannot, for 
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she is a fright, and my new one cannot; for she must 
not rumple her new clothes," 

"One can always get actors if one makes use of 
what one has/' observed grandpapa. 

" Now we '11 go into the theatre. Here we will put 
up a book; there another, and there a third, in a sloping 
row. Now three on the other side ; so, now we have 
the side-scenes. The old box that lies yonder may be 
the back stairs ; and we 11 lay the flooring on top of it. 
The stage represents a room, as every one may see. 
Now we want the actors. Let us see what we can find 
in the plaything-box. First the personages, and then 
we will get the play ready : one after the other, that 
will be capital ! Here 's a pipe-head, and yonder an 
odd glove; they will do very well for father and 
daughter." 4 

" But those are only two characters," said little Anna. 
"Here's my brother's old waistcoat — could not that 
play in our piece, too ? " 

" It 's big' enough, certainly," replied grandpapa. 
" It shall be the lover. There is nothing m lYve ^od^^Xs, 
and that's very interesting, for that's ha\£ oi atiu^^ 
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fortunate attachment And here we have the nut- 
cracker's boots, with spurs to them. Row, dow, dow ! 
how they can stamp and strut ! They shall represent 
the unwelcome wooer, whom the lady does not like. 
What kind of play will you have now? Shall it be a 
tragedy, or a domestic drama ?" 

" A domestic drama, please," said little Anna ; " for 
the others are so fond of that. Do you know one ? " 

" I know aliundred," said grandpapa. " Those that 
are most in favour are from the French, but they are 
not good for little girls. In the meantime, we may 
take one of the prettiest, for inside they're all very 
much alike. Now I shake the pen ! Cock-a-lorum ! 
So now, here 's the play, brin-bran-span new ! Now 
listen to the playbill." 

And grandpapa took a newspaper, and read as if he 
were reading from it : 

THE PIPE-HEAD AND THE GOOD HEAD. 

A Family Drama in one Act. 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Pipe-head, afather^ Mr. Waistcoat, a lover. 

Miss Glove, a dauglUcr, Mr. di. Boot^, a suitor* 
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"And now we're going to begin. The curtain 
rises : we have no curtain, so it has risen abready. All 
the characters are there, and so we have them at hand. 
Now I speak as Papa Pipe-head ; he 's angry to-day. 
One can see that he 's a coloured meerschaum 

** * Snik, snak, snurre, bassellurre I I 'm master of 
this house ! I 'm the father of my daughter ! Will you 
hear what I have to say? Mr. de Boots is a person in 
whom one may see one's face ; his upper part is of 
morocco, and he has spurs into the bargain. Snikke, 
snakke, snak ! He shall have my daughter ! ' 

" Now listen to what the Waistcoat says, little Anna," 
said grandpapa. " Now the Waistcoat *s speaking. 
The Waistcoat has a lay-down collar, and is very 
modest; but he knows his own value, and has quite a 
right to say what he says : 

" ' I haven't a spot on me ! Goodness of material 
ought to be appreciated. I am of real silk, and have 
strings to me.' 

" * — On the wedding day, but no longer : you don't 
keep your colour in ihe wash.' This is Mx. tVp^^e^^ 
who is speaking, 'Mr. de Boots is water-tigtit, oi s\xoxv% 
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leather, and yet very delicate; he can creak, and clank 
with his spurs, and has an Italian physiognomy—' " 

"But they ought to speak in verses," said Anna, 
" for I Ve heard that 's the most charming way of all." 

"They can do that, too," replied grandpapa; "and 
if the public demands it, they will talk in that way. 
Just look at little Miss Glove) how she 's pointing het 
fingers ! 

" 'Could I but have my love, 
Who then so happy as Glove ! 

Ah! ' 

If I from him must part, 
I 'm sure 'twill break my heart ! " 
«*Bah!' 

That last word was spoken by Mr. Pipe-head ; and 
now it 's Mr. Waistcoat's turn ; 

" < O Glove, my own dear. 
Though it cost thee a tear, 

Thou must be mine. 
For Holger Danske has sworn it '. ' 

" Mr. de Boots, hearing this, kicks up, jingles his 
spurs, and knocks down three of the side scenes." 
^^That's exceedingly charming \'' ci\ed\\\!OL^ ^xvxvo. 
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'' Silence! sSence T' said grandpapa. '^ Silent appro- 
bation will show that you are the educated public in 
the stalls. Now Miss Glove sings her great song with 
Startling effects : 

** * I can't sec, heigho I 
And therefore I 'II crow ! 
Kikkeriki, in the lofty hall ! * 

'* Now comes the exciting part, little Anna. This is 
the most important part in all the play. Mr. Waist- 
coat undoes himself, and addresses his speech to you, 
that you may applaud ; but leave it alone, — that 's con- 
sidered more genteel. 

" * I am driven to extremities ! Take care of your- 
self ! Now comes the plot ! You are the Pipe-head, 
and I am the good head — snap ! there you go !' 

"Do you notice this, little Anna?" said grandpapa. 
"That's a most charming scene and comedy; Mr. 
Waistcoat seized the old Pipe-head, and put him in his 
pocket ; there he lies, and the Waistcoat says : 

" ' You are in my pocket ; you can*t come out till 
you promise to unite me to your daughtet GVon^ cixv 
the \eft: I bold out my right hand.' " 
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" That 's awfully pretty," said little Anna. 
" And now the old Pipe-head replies : 

"* Though I'm all ear. 

Very stupid I appear : 
Where's my humour ? Gone, I fear, 
And I feel my hollow stick *s not here. 

Ah ! never, my dear 

Did I feel so queer. 

Oh ! pray let me out, 
And, like a lamb led to slaughter, 

I *11 betroth you, no doubt, 
To my daughter.* '* 

" Is the play over already ? " asked little Anna. 

" By no means," replied grandpapa. " It 's only all 
over with Mr. de Boots. Now the lovers kneel down, 
and one of them sings : 

«* Father!' 
and the other, 

<* * Come, do as you ought to do,— 
Bless your son and daughter.' 

And they receive his blessing, and celebrate their wed- 
dmg, and all the pieces of furniture sing in chorus. 
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"•Klinkl clanks! 
A thousand thanks ; 
And now the play is over ! ' 

" And now we '11 applaud," said grandpapa. " We '11 
call them all out, and the pieces of furniture too, for 
they are of mahogany." 

" And is not our play just as good as those which 
the others have in the real theatre ? " 

" Our play is much better," said grandpapa. " It is 
shorter, the performers are natural, and it has passed 
away the interval before tea-time." 



THE WINDMILL. 

A WINDMILL stood upon the hill, proud to look 
at, and it was proud too. 
"I am not proud at all," it said, "but 1 3imN^T^ 
much enUghtened without and within. I have sotv ^xv^ 
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moon for my outward use, and for inward use too; 
and into the bargain I have stearine candles, train oil 
lamps, and tallow candles ; I may well say that I 'm 
enlightened. I am a thinking being, and so well con- 
structed that it 's quite delightful. I have a good wind- 
pipe in my chest, and I have four wings that are placed 
outside my head, just beneath my hat ; the birds have 
only two wings, and are obliged to carry them on their 
backs. I am a Dutchman by birth, that may be seen 
by my figure — a flying Dutchman. They are consi- 
dered supernatural beings, I know, and yet I am quite 
natural. I have a gallery round my chest, and house- 
room beneath it ; that 's where my thoughts dwell. My 
strongest thought, who rules and reigns, is called by 
the others, ^ the man in the mill.' He knows what he 
wants, and is lord over the meal and the bran ; but he 
has his companion too, and she calls herself ' Mother.' 
She is the very heart of me. She does not run about 
stupidly and awkwardly, for she knows what she wants, 
she knows what she can do, she 's as soft as a zephyr 
and as strong as a storm ; she knows how to begin a 
thing carefully, and to have her ovfiv vfay. She is my 
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soft temper, and the father is my hard one : they are 
two, and yet one ; they each call the other * My half.' 
These two have some little boys, young thoughts, that 
can grow. The little ones keep everything in order. 




7%« Miller and his Family. 



When, lately, in my wisdom, I let the father and the 
boys examine my throat and the hole in my chest, to 
see what was going on there — ^for something ixvme'^^.^ 
out of order, and it's well to examine one's ^eVi— XJcvft 
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little ones made a tremendous noise. The youngest 
jumped up into my hat, and shouted so there that it 
tickled me. The little thoughts may grow ; I know 
that very well j and out in the world thoughts come too^ 
and not only of my kind, for as far as I can see I can- 
not discern anything like myself; but the wingless 
houses, whose throats make no noise, have thoughts 
too, and these come to my thoughts, and make love to 
them> as it is called. It's wonderful enough — yes, 
there are many wonderful things. Something has come 
over me, or into me, — something has changed in the 
mill-work : it seems as if the one-half, the father, had 
altered, and had received a better temper and a more 
affectionate helpmate — so young and good, and yet 
the same, only more gentle and good through the 
course of time. What was bitter has passed away, and 
the whole is much more comfortable. 

"The days go on, and the days come nearer and 
nearer to clearness and to joy ; and then a day will 
come when it will be over with me ; but not over alto- 
gether. I must be pulled down that I may be built up 
aguin; I shall cease, but yet shaW Iwe ot^. To become 
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quite a different being, and yet to remain the same ! 
That 's difficult for me to understand, however enlight- 
ened I may be with sun, moon, stearine, train oil, and 
tallow. My old wood-work and my old brick-work will 
rise again from the dust ! 

" I will hope that I may keep my old thoughts, the 
father in the mill, and the mother, great ones and little 
ones — the family ; for I call them all, great and little, 
the company of thoughts^ because I must, and cannot 
refrain from it. 

"And I must also remain 'myself,' with my throat 
in my chest, my wings on my head, the gallery round 
my body ; else I should not know myself> nor could 
the others know me, and say, ' There 's the mill on the 
hill, proud to look at, and yet not proud at all.' " 

That is what the mill said. Indeed, it said much 
more, but that is the most important part. 

And the days came, and the days went, and yester- 
day was the last day. 

Then the mill caught fire. The flames rose up high, 
and beat out and in, and bit at the beams and ^laxvks»^ 
and ate then? up. The mill fell, and notlrai^ iravaccc^^C^ 
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of it but a heap of ashes. The smoke drove across the 
scene of the conflagration, and the wind carried it away. 

Whatever had been alive in the mill remained, and 
what had been gained by it has nothing to do with this 
story. 

The miller's family — one soul, many thoughts, and 
yet only one — built a new, a splendid mill, which an- 
swered its purpose. It was quite like the old one, and 
people said, "Why, yonder is the mill on the hill, 
proud to look at !" But this mill was better arranged, 
more according to the time than the last, so that pro- 
gress might be made. The old beams had become 
worm-eaten and spongy — they lay in dust and ashes. 
The body of the mill did not rise out of the dust as 
they had believed it would do : they had taken it liter- 
ally, and all things are not to be taken literally. 
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** Careless youth rolled him lightly away.* 



THE SILVER SHILLING. 



THERE was once a Shilling. He came out quite 
bright from the Mint, and sprang up, and rang 
out, " Hurrah ! now I 'm off into the wide world." 
And into the wide world he certainly went. 

The child held him with soft warm hands ; the miser 
clutched him in a cold avaricious palm •, the o\d icvaxN. 
turned hhn goodness knows how many times \>efo\e 
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parting with him; while careless youth rolled him lightly 
away. The Shilling was of silver, and had very little 
copper about him : he had been now a whole year in 
the world — ^that is to say, in the country in which he 
had been struck. But one day he started on his foreign 
travels ; he was the last native coin in the purse borne 
by his travelling master. The gentleman was himself 
not aware that he still had this coin until he came across 
it by chance. 

" Why, here 's a shilling from home left to me," he 
said. " Well, he can make the journey with me." 

And the Shilling rattled and jumped for joy as it was 
thrust back into the purse. So here it lay among strange 
companions, who came and went, each making room 
for a successor ; but the Shilling from home always re- 
mained in the bag ; which was a distinction for it. 

Several weeks had gone by, and the Shilling had 
travelled far out into the world without exactly knowing 
where he was, though he learned from the other coins 
that they were French or Italian. One said they were 
in such and such a town, another that they had reached 
such and such a spot ; but the Shillm^ could form no 
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idea of all this. He who has his head in a bag sees 
nothing ; and this was the case with the Shilling. But 
one day, as he lay there, he noticed that the purse was 
not shut, and so he crept forward to the opening, to 
take a look around. He ought not to have done so ; 
but he was inquisitive, and people often have to pay 
for that. He slipped out into the fob ; and when the 
purse was taken out at night the Shilling remained be- 
hind, and was sent out into the passage with the clothes. 
There he fell upon the floor : no one heard it, no one 
saw it. 

Next morning the clothes were carried back into the 
room ; the gentleman put them on, and continued his 
journey, while the Shilling remained behind. The coin 
was found, and was required to go into service again, 
so he was sent out with three other coins. 

" It is a pleasant thing to look about one in the 
world," thought the Shilling, "and to get to know 
strange people and foreign customs." 

And now began the history of the Shilling, as told 
by himself. 

" 'Away with him, he 's bad— no use.' TYvese ^01^ 
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went through and through me," said the Shilling. " I 
know I sounded well and had been properly coined. 
The people were certainly mistaken. They could not 
mean me. But, yes, they did mean me : 1 was the 
one of whom they said, * He 's bad — ^he's no good.* ' I 
must get rid of that fellow in the dark,' said the man 
who had received me ; and I was passed at night, and 
abused in the day-time. * Bad — no good ! * was the cry: 
' we must make haste and get rid of him.' 

" And I trembled in the fingers of the holder each 
time I was to be secretly passed on as a coin of the 
country* 

"What a miserable shilling I am ! Of what use is 
nly silver to me, my value, my coinage, if all these 
things are looked on as worthless ? In the eyes of th€! 
world one has only the value the world chooses to put 
upon one. It must be terrible indeed to have a bad 
conscience, and to creep along on evil ways, if I, who 
am quite innocent, can fed so badly because I am only 
thought guilty. 

"Each time I was brought out I shuddered at the 
thought of the eyes that would looVaXm^^lwWagw 
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that I should be rejected and flung back upon the table, 
like an ^impostor and a cheat. Once I came into the 
hands of a poor old woman, to whom I was paid for 
a hard day's work, and she could not get rid of me at 
all. No one would accept me, and I was a perfect 
worrit to the old dame. 

" * I shall certainly be forced to deceive some one 
with this shilling,' she said \ * for, with the best will in 
the world, I can't hoard up a false shilling. The rich 
baker shall have him ; he will be able to bear the loss 
— but it *s wrong in me to do it, after all.' 

" ' And I must lie heavy on that woman's conscience 
too,' sighed I. ' Am I really so much changed in my 
old age ? ' 

" And the woman went her way to the rich baker ; 
but he knew too well what kind of shillings would pass 
to take me, and he threw me back at the woman, who 
got no bread for me. And I felt miserably low to think 
tbat I should be the cause of distress to others — I who 
had been in my young days so proudly conscious of my 
value and of the correctness of my mintage. 1 Xi^csxfts. 
as ixnsemble as a poor shilling can be vrtiom TiO oxvfc n^^ 
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accept; but the woman took me home again, and looked 
at me with a friendly, hearty face, and said, 

" * No, I will not deceive any one with thee. I will 
bore a hole through thee, that every one may see thou 
art a false thing. And yet — ^it just occurs to me — ^per- 
haps this is a lucky shilling ; and the thought comes so 
strongly upon me that I am sure it must be true ! I 
will make a hole through the shilling, and pass a string 
through the hole, and hang the coin round the neck of 
my neighbour's little boy for a lucky shilling,' 

" So she bored a hole through me. It is certainly 
not agreeable to have a hole bored through one ; but 
many things can be borne when the intention is good. 
A thread was passed through the hole, and I became 
a kind of medal, and was hung round the neck of the 
little child ; and the child smiled at me, and kissed me, 
and I slept all night on its warm, innocent neck. 

" When the morning came, the child's mother took 

me up in her fingers and looked at me, and she had 

her own thoughts about me, I could feel that very well. 

She brought out a pair of scissors, and cut the string 

t/wough. 




The Shilling made into a Medai. 
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" ' A lucky shilling ! ' she said. * Well, we shall soon 
see that/ 

" And she laid me in vinegar, so that I turned quite 
green. Then she plugged up the hole, and carried rne, 
in the evening twilight, to the lottery collector, to buy 
a lottery ticket that should bring her luck. 

^' How miserably wretched I felt ! There was a sting- 
ing feeling in me as if I should crumble to bits. I knew 
that I should be called false and thrown down — ^and 
before a crowd of other shillings and coins, too, who 
lay there with an image and superscription of which 
they might be proud. But I escaped that disgrace, for 
there were many people in the collector's room — he 
had a great deal to do, and I went rattUng down into 
the box among the other coins. Whether my ticket 
won anything or not I don't know ; but this I do know, 
that the very next morning I was recognized as a bad 
shilling, and was sent out to deceive and deceive again. 
That is a very trying thing to bear when one knows one 
has a good character, and of that I am conscious. 

" For a year and a day I thus wandeied iiom\i.QV^s»^ 
to house and from hand to hand, always a\iusedi, 23l^2C^^ 
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unwelcome : no one trusted me ; and I lost confidence 
in the world and in myself. It was a heavy time. At 
last, one day a traveller, a strange gentleman, arrived, 
and I was passed to him, and he was polite enough to 
accept me for current coin \ but he wanted to pass me 
on, and again I heard the horrible cry, * No use — false !' 

" * I received it as a good coin,* said the man, and 
he looked closely at me : suddenly he smiled all over 
his face ; and I had never seen that expression before 
on any face that looked at me. 'Why, whatever is 
that ? * he said. ' That's one of our own country coins, 
a good honest shilling from my home, and they've bored 
a hole through him, and they call him false. Now, this 
is a curious circumstance. I must keep him and take 
him home with me.' 

"A glow of joy thrilled through me when I heard 
myself called a good honest shilling ; and now I was 
to be taken home, where each and every one would 
know me, and be sure that I was real silver and properly 
coined. I could have thrown out sparks for very glad- 
ness ; but, after all, it 's not in my nature to throw out 
sparks^ for that '5 tAe property of steel, ivot of silver. 
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^' I was wrapped up in clean white paper, so that I 
should not be confounded with the other coins, and 
spent ; and on festive occasions, when fellow-country- 
men met together, I was shown about, and they spoke 
very well of me : they said I was interesting — and it is 
wonderful how interesting one can be without saying a 
single word. 

** And at last I got home again. All my troubles 
were ended, joy came back to me, for I was of good 
silver, and had the right stamp, and I had no more 
disagreeables to endure, though a hole had been bored 
through me, as through a false coin ; but that does not 
matter if one is not really false. One must wait for 
the end, and one will be righted at last — ^that's my 
belief," said the Shilling. 
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THERE were once five and twenty tin soldiers ; 
they were all brothers, for they had all been bom 
of one old tin spoon. They shouldered their muskets, 
and looked straight before them : their uniform was 
red and blue, and very splendid. The first thing they 
,d heard in the world, when the lid was taken off 
box, had been the words "Tm so\^\<et^\" These 
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words were uttered by a little boy, clapping his hands : 
the soldiers had been given to him, for it was his 
birthday ; and now he put them upon the table. Each 
soldier was exactly Hke the rest ; but one of them had 
been cast last of all, and there had not been enough 
tin to finish him ; but he stood as firmly upon his one 
leg as the others on their two ; and it was just this 
Soldier who became remarkable. 

On the table on which they had been placed stood 
many other playthings, but the toy that attracted most 
attention was a neat castie of cardboard. * Through. 
the little windows one could see straight into the hall. 
Before the castle some little trees were placed round a 
little looking-glass, which was to represent a clear lake. 
Waxen swans swam on this lake, and were mirrored 
in it. This was all very pretty ; but the prettiest of 
all was a little lady, who stood at the open door of 
the castle ; she was also cut out in paper, but she had 
a dress of the clearest gauze, and a little narrow blue 
ribbon over her shoulders, that looked like a scarf; 
and in the middle of this ribbon was a sbiivirv^ tvsi^^ 
rose 2&}>jgasher whole face. The little lady s\xeXc!tv^. 
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out both her arms, for she was a dancer ; and then 
she lifted one leg so high that the Tin Soldier could 
not see it at all, and thought that, like himself, she 
had but one leg. 

" That would be the wife for me," thought he ; " but 
she is very grand. She lives in a castle, and I have 
only a box, and there are five and twenty of us in that. 
It is no place for her. But I must try to make ac- 
quaintance with her." 

And then he lay down at full length behind a snuff- 
box which was on the table j there he could easily 
watch the little dainty lady, who continued to stand 
on one leg without losing her balance. 

When the evening came, all the other tin soldiers 
were put into their box, and the people in the house 
went to bed. Now the toys began to play at " visiting," 
and at " war," and " giving balls." The tin soldiers 
rattled in their box, for they wanted to join, but could 
not lift the lid. The nutcracker threw somersaults, 
and the pencil amused itself on the table : there was 
so much noise that the canary woke up, and began to 
speak too, and even in verse. The oiAy two who did 
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not stir from their places were the Tin Soldier and the 
dancing lady : she stood straight up on the point of 
one of her toes, and stretched out both her arms ; and 
he was just as enduring on his one leg ; and he never 
turned his eyes away from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve — and, bounce ! — ^the 
lid flew off the snufF-box ; but there was not snufF in 
it, but a little black Goblin : you see, it was a trick. 

"Tin Soldier!" said the Goblin, "don't stare at 
things that don't concern you." 

But the Tin Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

" Just you wait till to-morrow ! " said the Goblin. 

But when the morning came, and the children got 
up, the Tin Soldier was placed in the window; and 
whether it was the Goblin or the draught that did it, 
all at once the window flew open, and the Soldier fell 
head over heels out of the third storey. That was a 
terrible passage ! He put his leg straight up, and 
stuck with his helmet downwards and his bayonet be- 
tAveen the paving-stones. 

The servant-maid and the little boy camt ^owcs. 
directJr to look for him, but though tViey simo^X. \.xo^ 
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upon him they could not see him. If the Soldier had 
cried out " Here I am ! " they would have found him ; 
but he did not think it fitting to call out loudly, be- 
cause he was in uniform. 

Now it began to rain \ the drops soon fell thicker, 
and at last it came down in a complete stream. When 
the rain was past, two street boys came by. 

" Just look ! " said one of them, " there lies a tin 
soldier. He must come out and ride in the boat." 

And they made a boat out of a newspaper, and put 
the Tin Soldier in the middle of it \ and so he sailed 
down the gutter, and the two boys ran beside him and 
clapped their hands. Goodness preserve us ! how the 
waves rose in that gutter, and how fast the stream ran ! 
But then it had been a heavy rain. The paper boat 
rocked up and down, and sometimes turned round so 
rapidly that the Tin Soldier trembled ; but he remained 
firm, and never changed countenance, and looked 
straight before him, and shouldered his musket. 

All at once the boat went into a long drain, and it 
became as dark as if he had been in his box. 

''Where am I going now?" he thought. "Yes, 
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yes, that's the Goblin's fault. Ah ! if the little lady 
only sat here with me in the boat, it might be twice as 
dark for what I should care." 

Suddenly there came a great Water Rat, which lived 
under the drain. 

" Have you a passport ? " said the Rat. " Give me 
your passport." 

But the Tin Soldier kept silence, and only held his 
musket tighter than ever. 

The boat went on, but the Rat came after it. Hu ! 
how he gnashed his teeth, and called out to the bits 
of straw and wood, 

"Hold him! hold him! he hasn't paid toll — he 
hasn't shown his passport !" 

But the stream became stronger and stronger. The 
Tin Soldier could see the bright daylight where the 
arch ended ; but he heard a roaring noise, which might 
well frighten a bolder man. Only think — ^just where 
the tunnel ended, the drain ran into a great canal; 
and for him that would have been as dangerous as for 
us to be carried down a great waterfall. 

iiow he was already so near it that \ve co>3\dL xvoV 
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stop. The boat was carried out, the poor Tin Soldier 
stiffening himself as much as he could, and no one 
could say that he moved an eyelid. The boat whirled 
round three or four times, and was full of water to the 
very edge — it must sink. The Tin Soldier stood up 
to his neck in water, and the boat sank deeper and 
deeper, and the paper was loosened more and more j 
and now the water closed over the Soldier's head. 
Then he thought of the pretty little dancer, and how 
he should never see her again ; and it sounded in the 
soldier's ears : 

" Farewell, farewell, thou warrior brave, 
For this day thou must die ! " 

And now the paper parted, and the Tin Soldier fell 
out; but at that moment he was snapped up by a 
great fish. 

Oh, how dark it was in that fish's body ! It was 
darker yet than in the drain tunnel ; and then it was 
very narrow too. But the Tin Soldier remained un- 
moved, and lay at full length shouldering his musket. 

The fish swam to and fro ; he made l\ve xaost 'won- 
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derful movements, and then became quite still. At 
last something flashed through him like lightning. 
The daylight shone quite clear, and a voice said aloud, 
" The Tin Soldier ! " The fish had been caught, car- 
ried to market, bought, and taken into the kitchen, 
where the cook cut him open with a large knife. She 
seized the Soldier round the body with both her hands, 
and carried bim into the room, where all were anxious 
to see the remarkable man who had travelled about in 
the inside of a fish ; but the Tin Soldier was not at 
all proud. They placed him on the table, and there 
— no ! What curious things may happen in the world I 
The Tin Soldier was in the very room in which he had 
been before ! he saw the same children, and the same 
toys stood upon the table ; and there was the pretty 
castle with the graceful little dancer. She was still 
balancing herself on one legj and held the other ex* 
tended in the air. She was hardy too. That moved 
the Tin Soldier : he was very nearly weeping tin tears, 
but that would not have been proper. He looked at 
her, but they said nothing to each other. 

Then one of the little boys took l\ie T\w ?io\&\^^ 
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and flung him into the stove. He gave no reason for 
doing this. It must have been the fault of the Gk)blin 
in the snufF-box. 

The Tin Soldier stood there quite illuminated, and 
felt a heat that was terrible; but whether this heat 
l)ioceeded from the real fire or from love he did not 
know. The colours had quite gone off from him ; but 
whether that had happened on the journey, or had 
been caused by grief, no one could say. He looked 
at the little lady, she looked at him, and he felt that 
he was melting; but he stood firm, shouldering his 
musket Then suddenly the door flew open, and the 
draught of air caught the dancer, and she flew like a 
sylph just into the stove to the Tin Soldier, and flashed 
up in a flame, and then was gone ! Then the Tin 
Soldier melted down into a lump, and when the ser- 
vant-maid took the ashes out next day, she found him 
in the shape of a little tin heart. But of the dancer 
nothing remained but the tinsel rose, and that was 
burned as black as a coal. 
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Lillle Ida showing her dead Flowers to the Student, 



LITTLE IDA'S FLOWERS. 

" TV yr Y poor flowers are quite dead !' said little Ida. 
-LVX "They were so pretty yesterday, and now all 
the leaves hang withered. Why do they do that ?" she 
asked the student, who sat on the sofa ; for she liked 
him very much. He knew the prettiest stories, and 
could cut out the most amusing pictures — -\vea\\.'S», Nq\^ 
little ladies in them who danced, flowexs, axv^ ^^^^ 
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castles in which one could open the doors : he was a 
merry student. " Why do the flowers look so faded to- 
day?" she asked again, and showed him a nosegay, 
which was quite withered. 

" Do you know what *s the matter with them ?" said 
the student. " The flowers have been at a ball last 
night, and that's why they hang their heads." 

" But flowers cannot dance ! " cried little Ida. 

" Oh, yes," said the student, " when it grows dark, 
and we are asleep, they jump about merrily. Almost 
every night they have a ball." 

" Can children go to this ball ? " 

"Yes," said the student, "quite little daisies, and 
lilies of the valley." 

"Where do the beautiful flowers dance?" asked Ida. 

" Have you not often been outside the town gate, by 
the great castle, where the king lives in summer, and 
where the beautiful garden is with all the flowers ? You 
have seen the swans, which swim up to you when you 
want to give them bread crumbs ? There are capital 
balls there, believe me." 
^^I was out there in the gardeti v^^^^'^^^'^i'^^^ ^Y 
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jnother," said Ida ; " but all the leaves were off the 
trees, and there was not one flower left. Where are 
they ? In the summer I saw so many." 

'* They are within, in the castle," replied the student. 
'* You must know, as soon as the king and all the court 
go to town, the flowers run out of the garden into the 
castle and are merry. You should see that. The two 
most beautiful roses seat themselves on the throne, and 
then they are king and queen ; all the red coxcombs 
range themselves on either side, and stand and bow : 
they are the chamberlains. Then all the pretty flowers 
come, and there is a great ball. The blue violets re- 
present little naval cadets : they dance with hyacinths 
and crocuses, which they call young ladies ; the tulips 
and the great tiger-lilies are old ladies who keep watch 
that the dancing is well done, and that everything goes 
on with propriety." 

" But," asked little Ida, " is nobody there who hurts 
the flowers, for dancing in the king's castle ? " 

" There is nobody who really knows about it," an- 
swered the student. "Sometimes, ceitamVj, \!cv^ OA 
steward of the castle com^s at night, acvd \v^ 'Vsa^ v.^ 
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watch there. He has a great bunch of keys with him; 
but as soon as the flowers hear the keys rattle they 
are quite quiet, hide behind the long curtains, and only 
poke their heads out. Then the old steward says, * I 
smell that there are flowers here,' but he cannot see 
them." 

"This is famous!" cried little Ida, clapping her 
hands. " But should not I be able to see the flowers ?" 

" Yes," said the student : " only remember, when 
you go out again, to peep through the window ; then 
you will see them. That is what I did to-day. There 
was a long yellow lily lying on the sofa and stretching 
herself. She was a court lady." 

" Can the flowers out of the Botanical Garden get 
there ? Can they go the long distance ? " 

"Yes, certainly," repHed the student; "if they like 
they can fly. Have you not seen the beautiful butter- 
flies, red, yellow, and white ? They almost look like 
flowers ; and that is what they have been. They have 
flown ofl" their stalks high into the air, and have beaten 
it with their leaves, as if these leaves were little wings, 
^nd thus they Hew, And because \\\eY\>^\v3iN^d \\vem- 
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selves well, they got leave to fly about in the day-time 
too, and were not obliged to sit still upon their stalks 
at home ; and thus at last the leaves became real wings. 
That you have seen yourself. It may be, however, 
that the flowers in the Botanical Garden have never 
been in the king's castle, or that they don't know of 
the merry proceedings there at night. Therefore I will 
tell you something : he will be very much surprised, 
the botanical professor, who lives close by here. You 
know him, do you not ? When you come into his gar- 
den, you must tell one of the flowers that there is a 
great ball yonder in the castle. Then that flower will 
tell it to all the rest, and then they will fly away : when 
the professor comes out into the garden, there will not 
be a single flower left, and he won't be able to make 
out where they are gone." 

" But how can one flower tell it to another? For, 
you know, flowers cannot speak." 

" That they cannot, certainly," replied the student ; 
"but then they make signs. Have you not noticed 
that when the wind blows a little, the flowers xvo^ ^\. 
one another, and move all their green leaves'? ll\\e^ 
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can understand that just as well as we when we speak 
together." 

" Can the professor understand these signs?" asked 
Ida. 

*^Yes, certainly. He came one morning into his 
garden, and saw a great stinging-nettle standing there, 
and making signs to a beautiful red carnation with its 
leaves. It was saying, ' You are so pretty, and I love 
you with all my heart.' But the professor does not like 
that kind of thing, and he directly slapped the sting- 
ing-nettle upon its leaves, for those are its fingers ; but 
he stung himself, and since that time he has not dared 
to touch a stinging-nettle." 

" That is funny," cried little Ida ; and she laughed. 

" How can any one put such notions into a child's 
head ? " said the tiresome privy councillor, who had 
come to pay a visit, and was sitting on the sofa. He 
did not like the student, and always grumbled when he 
saw him cutting out the merry funny pictures — some- 
times a man hanging on a gibbet and holding a heart 
in his hand, to show that he stole hearts ; sometimes 
an old witch riding on a broom, arvd carrYing her hus- 




I'lttie Ida putting the sick I«\c\cei^ vu OcVVj'a "S^. 
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band on her nose. The councillor could not bear this, 
and then he said, just as he did now, " How can any 
one put such notions into a child's head ? Those are 
stupid fimcies !" 

But to littie Ida, what the student told about her 
flowers seemed very droll ; and she thought much about 
it The flowers hung their heads, for they were tired 
because they had danced all night ; tliey were certainly 
ill. Then she went with them to her other toys, which 
stood on a pretty little table, and the whole drawer was 
full of beautiful things. In the doll's bed lay her doll 
Sophy, asleep ; but little Ida said to her, 

" You must really get up, Sophy, and manage to lie 
in the drawer for to-night. The poor flowers are ill, 
and they must lie in your bed ; perhaps they will then 
get well again." 

And she at once took the doll out ; but the doll 
looked cross, and did not say a single word ; for she 
was cross because she could not keep her own bed. 

Then Ida laid the flowers in the doll's bed, pulled 
the little coverlet quite up over them, and s>a\d \!cvc^ 
were to lie still and be good, and she \vow\Ol xcvaNs.^ 
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them some tea, so that they might get well again, and 
be able to get up to-morrow. And she drew the cur- 
tains closely round the little bed, so that the sun should 
not shine in their eyes. The whole evening through 
she could not help thinking of what the student had 
told her. And when she was going to bed herself, she 
was obliged first to look behind the curtains which 
hung before the windows where her mother's beautifiil 
flowers stood — hyacinths as well as tulips ; then she 
whispered, "I know you are going to the ball to- 
night ! " But the flowers made as if they did not un- 
derstand a word, and did not stir a leaf; but still little 
Ida knew what she knew. 

When she was in bed she lay for a long time think- 
ing how pretty it must be to see the beautifiil flowers 
dancing out in the king's castle. "I wonder if my 
flowers have really been there?" And then she fell 
asleep. In the night she woke up again: she had 
dreamed of the flowers, and of the student with whom 
the councillor found fault. It was quite quiet in the 
bed-room where Ida lay; the night-lamp burned on 
}€ table, and father and mother were askep. 
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" I wonder if my flowers are still lying in Sophy*s 
bed ? " she thought to herself. " How I should like 
to know it ! " She raised herself a little, and looked 
at the door, which stood ajar : within lay the flowers 
and all her playthings. She listened, and then it 
seemed to her as if she heard some one playing on 
the piano in the next room, but quite softly and prettily, 
as she had never heard it before. 

" Now all the flowers are certainly dancing in there !" 
thought she. " Oh, how glad I should be to see it 1 " 
But she dared not get up, for she would have dis- 
turbed her father and mother. 

" If they would only come in ! " thought she. But 
the flowers did not come, and the music continued to 
play beautifully ; then she could not bear it any longer, 
for it was too pretty; she crept out of her httle bed, 
and went quietly to the door, and looked into the 
room. 

Oh, how splendid it was, what she saw ! 

There >yas no night-lamp burning, but still it was 
quite light : the moon shone through the mTvdo\^ veto 
the middle of the floor; it was almost \\k.e da^. ^ 
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the hyacinths and tulips stood in two long rows in the 
room ; there were none at all left at the window— ^ 
there stood the empty flower-pots. On the floor all 
the flowers were dancing very gracefully round each 
Other, making perfect turns, and holding each other 
by the long green leaves as they swang round. But 
at the piano sat a great yellow lily, which little Ida 
had certainly seen in summer, for she remembered 
how the student had said, " How like that one is to 
Miss Lina." Then he had been laughed at by all ; 
but now it seemed really to little Ida as if the long 
yellow flower looked like the young lady ; and it had 
just her manners in playing — sometimes bending its 
long yellow face to one side, sometimes to the other, 
and nodding in tune to the charming music ! No one 
noticed little Ida. Then she saw a great blue crocus 
hop into the middle of the table, where the toys stood, 
and go to the doll's bed and pull the curtains aside ; 
there lay the sick flowers, but they got up directly, and 
nodded to the others, to say that they wanted to dance 
too. The old chimney-sweep doll, whose under lip 
was broken off, stood up and "bo^td lo tlve pretty 
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Ida ivatching the dancing Flowers. 



flowers : these did not look at all ill now ; they jumped 
down to the others, and were very merry. 

Then it seemed as if something fell down from the 
table. Ida looked that way. It was the birch rod 
which was jumping down ! it seemed almost as if it 
belonged to the flowers. At any rate it was very neat ; 
and a little wax doll, with just such a broad hat on its 
head as the councillor wore, sat upon it. The bvtdv 
rod hopped about among the flowers on \V?, V\v\ee\^^^, 
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and stamped quite loud, for it was dancing the ma- 
zourka ; and the other flowers could not manage that 
dance, because they were too light, and unable to 
stamp like that. 

The wax doll on the birch rod all at once became 
quite great and long, turned itself over the paper 
flowers, and said, " How can one put such things in a 
child's head ? those are stupid fancies ! " and then the 
wax doll was exactly like the councillor with the broad 
hat, and looked just as yellow and cross as he. But 
the paper flowers hit him on his thin legs, and then he 
shrank up again, and became quite a little wax doll. 
That was very amusing to see ; and little Ida could 
not restrain her laughter. The birch rod went on 
dancing, and the councillor was obliged to dance too ; 
it was no use, he might make himself great and long, 
or remain the little yellow wax doll with the big black 
liat. Then the other flowers put in a good word for 
him, especially those who had lain in the doll's bed, 
and then the birch rod gave over. At the same mo^ 
ment there was a loud knocking at the drawer, inside 
rhere Ida's (^oll, Sophy, lay with many other toys. 
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The chimney-sweep ran to the edge of the table, lay 
flat down on his stomach, and began to pull the drawer 
out a little. Then Sophy raised herself, and looked 
round quite astonished. 

"There must be a ball here," said she; "why did 
nobody tell me ? " 

"Will you dance with me?" asked the chimney- 
sweep. 

" You are a nice sort of fellow to dance ! " she re- 
plied, and turned her back upon him. 

Then she seated herself upon the drawer, and 
thought that one of the flowers would come and ask 
her ; but not one of them came. Then she coughed, 
" Hem ! hem ! hem ! " but for all that not one came. 
The chimney-sweep now danced all alone, arid that 
was not at all so bad. 

As none of the flowers seemed to notice Sophy, she 
let herself fall down from the drawer straight upon the 
floor, so that there was a great noise. The flowers 
now all came running up, to ask if she had not hurt 
herself; and they were all very polite to her, esyec\^.V\^ 
the flowers that had lain in her bed. Bui s\ve \v^.dL xio\. 
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hurt herself at all ; and Ida's flowers all thanked her 
for the nice bed, and were kind to her, took her into 
the middle of the room, where the moon shone in, 
and danced with her ; and all the other flowers formed 
a circle round her. Now Sophy was glad, and said 
they might keep her bed; she did not at all mind 
lying in the drawer. 

But the flowers said, "We thank you heartily, but 
in any way we cannot live long. To-morrow we shall 
be quite dead. But tell little Ida she is to bury us 
out in the garden, where the canary lies; then we 
shall wake up again in summer, and be far more beau- 
tiful." 

" No, you must not die," said Sophy ; and she kissed 
the flowers* 

Then the room door opened, and a great number 
of splendid flowers came dancing in. Ida could not 
imagine whence they had come ; these must certainly 
all be flowers from the king's castle yonder. First of 
all came two glorious roses, and they had little gold 
crowns on; they were a king and a queen. Then 
canie the prettiest stocks and cativatious ; and they 
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bowed in all directions. They had music with them. 
Great poppies and peonies blew upon pea pods till 
they were quite red in the face. The blue hyacinths 
and the little white snowdrops rang just as if they had 
been bells. That was wonderful music ! Then came 
many other flowers, and danced all together ; the blue 
violets arid the pink primroses, daisies and the lilies of 
the valley. And all the flowers kissed one another. 
It was beautiful to look at ! 

At last the flowers wished one another good night ; 
then little Ida, too, crept to bed, where she dreamed 
of all she had seen. 

When she rose next morning, she went quickly to 
the little table, to see if the pretty flowers were still 
there. She drew aside the curtains of the little bed ; 
there were they all, but they were quite faded, far more 
than yesterday. Sophy was lying in the drawer where 
Ida had laid her ; she looked very sleepy. 

" Do you remember what you were to say to me ? " 
asked little Ida. 

But Sophy looked quite stupid, and did tvo\. ^^^ ^. 
single word 
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" You are not good at all ! " said Ida. "And yet 
they all danced with you." 

Then she took a little paper box, on which were 
painted beautiful birds, and opened it, and laid the 
dead flowers in it. 

" That shall be your pretty coffin," said she, " and 
when my cousins come to visit me by and bye, they 
shall help me to bury you outside in the garden, so 
that you may grow again in summer, and become more 
beautiful than ever." 

These cousins were two merry boys. Their names 
were Gustave and Adolphe ; their father had given 
them two new crossbows, and they had brought these 
with them to show to Ida. She told them about the 
poor flowers which had died, and then they got leave 
to bury them. The two boys went first, with their 
crossbows on their shoulders, and littie Ida followed 
with the dead flowers in the pretty box. Out in the 
garden a little grave was dug. Ida first kissed the 
flowers, and then laid them in the earth in the box, 
and Adolphe and Gustave shot with their crossbows 
over the grave, for tliey had neitbiei guns nor cannons. 
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THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES. 



MANY years ago there Jived an Emperor, who 
cared so enormously for new clothes that he 
spent all his money upon them, that he might be very 
fine. He did not care about his soldiers, nor about the 
theatre, and only liked to drive out and show \v\a TiS:« 
clothes. He had a coat for every houi ot \5cit ^"a.^ \ ^sA 
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just as they say of a king, " He is in council," one always 
said of him, " The Emperor is in the wardrobe." 

In the great city in which he lived it was always 
very merry ; every day a number of strangers arrived 
there. One day two cheats came : they gave them- 
selves out as weavers, and declared they could weave 
the finest stuff any one could imagine. Not only were 
their colours and patterns, they said, uncommonly beau- 
tiful, but the. clothes made of the stuff possessed the 
wonderful quality that they became invisible to any one 
who was unfit for the office he held, or was incorrigibly 
stupid. 

" Those would be capital clothes ! " thought the 
Emperor. " If I wore those, I should be able to find 
out what men in my empire are not fit for the places 
they have; I could distinguish the clever from the 
stupid. Yes, the stuff must be woven for me directly !" 

And he gave the two cheats a great deal of cash in 
hand, that they might begin their work at once. 

As for them, they put up two looms, and pretended 

to be working ; but they had nothing at all on their 

^ooms. They at oace demanded \.\ve ivs\t%\. ^^ik and 
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the costliest gold ; this they put into their own pockets, 
and worked at the empty looms till late into the night. 

" I should like to know how far they have got on 
with the stuif," thought the Emperor. But he felt quite 
uncomfortable when he thought that those who were 
not fit for their offices could not see it. He believed, 
indeed, that he had nothing to fear for himself, but yet 
he preferred first to send some one else to see how 
matters stood. All the people in the whole city knew 
what peculiar power the stuff possessed, and all were 
anxious to see how bad or how stupid their neighbours 
were. 

" I will send my honest old Minister to the weavers," 
thought the Emperor. " He can judge best how the 
stuff looks, for he has sense, and no one understands 
his office better than he." 

Now the good old Minister went out into the hall 
where the two cheats sat working at the empty looms. 

" Mercy preserve us !" thought the old Minister, and 
he opened his eyes wide. " I cannot see anything at 
all !" But he did not say this. 

'Both the cheats begged him to beVmd. exvo^'^'^^ 
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come nearer, and asked if he did not approve of the 
colours and the pattern. Then they pointed to the 
empty loom, and the poor old Minister went on opening 
his eyes; but he could see nothing, for there was 
nothing to see. 

" Mercy !" thought he, " can I indeed be so stupid? 
I never thought that, and not a soul must know it. 
Am I not fit for my office? — No, it will never do for 
me to tell that I could not see the stuff." 

*' Don't you say anything to it?" asked one of the 
weavers. 

"Oh, it is charming — quite enchanting!" answered 
the old Minister, as he peered through his spectacles. 
*' What a fine pattern, and what colours ! Yes, I shall 
tell the Emperor that I am very much pleased with it." 

" Well, we are glad of that," said both the weavers ; 
and then they named the colours, and explained the 
strange pattern. The old Minister listened attentively, 
that he might be able to repeat it when the Emperor 
came. And he did so. 

Now the cheats asked for more money, and more 
silk and gold, which they declared t\vev ^^\A.^d for 
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weaving. They put all into their own pockets, and 
not a thread was put upon the loom ; but they con- 
tinued to work at the empty frames as before. 

The Emperor soon sent again, dispatching another 
honest statesman, to see how the weaving was going 
on, and if the stuff would soon be ready. He fared 
just like the first : he looked and looked, but, as there 
was nothing to be seen but the empty looms, he could 
see nothing. 

*' Is not that a pretty piece of stuff? " asked the two 
cheats; and they displayed and explained the hand- 
gome pattern which was not there at all. 

" I am not stupid !" thought the man, — "it must be 
my good office, for which I am not fit. It is funny 
enough, but I must not let it be noticed." And so he 
praised the stuff" which he did not see, and expressed 
his pleasure at the beautiful colours and charming pat- 
tern. " Yes, it is enchanting," he told the Emperor. 

All the people in the town were talking of the 
gorgeous stuff. The Emperor wished to see it him- 
self while it was still upon the loom. 'Wiftv %. \^Vc^& 
cjowd of chosen men, among whom were a\so Xhe \;^no 
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honest statesmen who had already been there, he went 
to the two cunning cheats, who were now weaving 
with might and main without fibre or thread. 

"Is that not splendid?" said the two old states- 
men, who had already been there once. " Does not 
your Majesty remark the pattern and the colours?" 
And then they pointed to the empty loom, for they 
thought that the others could see the stufT. 

" What 's this ? " thought the Emperor. " I can see 
nothing at all ! That is terrible. Am I stupid ? Am 
I not fit to be Emperor? That would be the most 
dreadftil thing that could happen to me. — Oh, it is T^ery 
pretty ! " he said aloud. " It has our exalted appro- 
bation." And he nodded in a contented way, and 
gazed at the empty loom, for he would not say that he 
* saw nothing. The whole suite whom he had with him 
looked and looked, and saw nothing, any more than 
the rest; but, like the Emperor, they said, "That is 
pretty ! " and counselled him to wear the splendid new 
clothes for the first time at the great procession that 
wss presently to take place. " It is splendid, tasteful, 
excellent ! " went from mout\i to mouXV. Oxv iJA. ^vdes 
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there seemed to be general rejoicing, and the Emperor 
gave the cheats the title of Imperial Court Weavers. 

The whole night before the morning on which the 
procession was to take place the cheats were up, and 
had lighted more than sixteen candles. The people 
could see that they were hard at work, completing the 
Emperor's new clothes. They pretended to take the 
stuff down from the loom ; they made cuts in the air 
with great scissors ; they sewed with needles without 
thread ; and at last they said, " Now the clothes are 
ready!" 

The Emperor came himself with his noblest cava- 
liers ; and the two cheats lifted up one arm as if they 
were holding something, and said, " See, here are the 
trousers ! here is the coat ! here is the cloak ! " and so 
on. " It is as light as a spider's web : one would think 
one had nothing on ; but that is just the beauty of it." 

" Yes," said all the cavaliers ; but they could not see 
anything, for nothing was there. 

" Does your Imperial Majesty please to condescend 
to undress ? " said the cheats ; " then we m\\ ^m\. -^qw. 
on the new clothes here in front of the gieaX. icvmotr 
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The iCmjJcror took off his clothes, and the cheats 
pretended to put on him each new garment as it was 
ready ; and th(? JOmpcror turned round and round be- 
fore' the mirror. 

" Oh, how well they look ! how capitally they fit !" 
Haid all. ** What a ])attem ! what colours ! That is a 
splendid dress !" 

'•They are standing outside with the canopy which 
is to be borne above your Majesty in the procession !" 
announced the head master of the ceremonies. 

*' Well. I am ready," rei)lied the Emperor. " Does 
it not suit me well?" And then he turned again to 
the n\irror. for ho wanted it to apjiear as if he contem- 
plated his adornment with great interest. 

'I'he two ehamberlains, who were to cany the train, 
stot^ped vlown with their hands towards the floor, just 
as if t)u\v wert* picking up the mantle ; then they pre- 
teuiUnl to be holding something in the air. They did 
n\^t dare to let it be notiiwl that they saw nothing. 

So tl\e Kn\ivrv>r went in prwession under the rich 

eanop.w and ever)- one in the strtn^ts said. *' How in- 

i\»/n/KiiuNi' .m* the Km\H:i\^t^ \\c\\ <V>xVv«i^V ncbat a 
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train he has to his mantle ! how it fits him ! " No one 
would let it be perceived that he could see nothing, for 
that would have shown that he was not fit for his office, 
or was very stupid. No clothes of the Emperor's had 
ever had such a success as these. 

" But he has nothing on ! " a little child cried out at 
last. 

" Just hear what that innocent says !" said the father: 
and one whispered to another what the child had said. 

" But he has nothing on !" said the whole people at 
length. That touched the Emperor, for it seemed to 
him that they were right ; but he thought within him- 
self, " I must go through with the procession." And 
the chamberlains held on tighter than ever, and carrie'd 
the train which did not exist at all. 
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THE SNAIL AND THE ROSE TREE, 



AROUND the garden ran a hedge of hazels ; be- 
yond this hedge lay fields and meadows, wherein 
were cows and sheep ; but in the midst of the garden 
stood a blooming Rose Tree; and under this Rose 
Tree lived a Snail, who had a good deal in his shell 
—namely, himself. 
'^Wait till my time comes \" \v^ ^tiv^x ''\^\vi\l do 
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something more than produce roses, bear nuts, or give 
milk, like the Rose Tree, the hazel bush, and the 
cows ! " 

" I expect a great deal of you," said the Rose Tree. 
" But may I ask when it will appear ? " 

" I take my time," replied the Snail. " You 're al- 
ways in such a hurry. You don't rouse people's interest 
by suspense." 

When the next year came, the Snail lay almost in 
the same spot, in the sunshine under the Rose Tree, 
which again bore buds that bloomed into roses, until 
the snow fell and the weather became raw and cold \ 
then the Rose Tree bowed its head and the Snail 
crept into the ground. 

A new year began ; and, the roses came out, and 
the Snail came out also. 

" You 're an old Rose Tree now ! " said the Snail. 
" You must make haste and come to an end, for you 
have given the world all that was in you : whether it 
was of any use is a question that I have had no time 
to consider ; but so much is clear and plam, ^ival '^ovi 
have doD^ nothing at all for your own devtVo^xcv^'^^^ 
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or you would have produced something else. How 
can you answer for that ? In a little time you will be 
nothing at all but a stick. Do you understand what 
I say?" 

"You darm me!" replied the Rose Tree. "I 
never thought of that at all." 

" No, you have not taken the trouble to consider 
anything. Have you ever given an account to your- 
self, why you bloomed, and how it is that your bloom- 
ing comes about — why it is thus, and not otherwise ? " 

" No," answered the Rose Tree. " I bloomed in 
gladness, because I could not do anything else. The 
sun shone and warmed me, and the air refreshed me. 
I drank the pure dew and the fresh rain, and I lived, 
I breathed. Out of the earth there arose a power 
within me, from above there came down a strength : I 
perceived a new ever-increasing happiness, and conse- 
quently I was obliged to bloom over and over again : 
that was my life ; I could not do otherwise." 

" You have led a pleasant life," observed the Snail. 

" Certainly. Everything I have was given to me," 
the Rose Tree. " But moxe still was given to 
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you. You are one of those deep thoughtful characters, 
one of those highly gifted spirits, which will cause the 
world to marvel." 

" I Ve no intention of doing anything of the kind," 
cried the Snail. " The world is nothing to me. What 
have I to do with the world ? I have enough of my- 
self and in myself." 

" But must we not all, here on earth, give to others 
the best we have, and offer what lies in our power ? 
Certainly I have only given roses. But you — ^you who 
have been so richly gifted — ^what have you given to the 
world ? what do you intend to give ? " 

" What have I given — ^what do I intend to give ? I 
spit at it. It's worth nothing. It's no business of 
mine. Continue to give your roses, if you like : you 
can't do any better. Let the hazel bush bear nuts, 
and the cows and the ewes give milk : they have their 
public ; but I have mine within myself— I retire within 
myself, and there I remain. The world is nothing to 
me.'' And so saying the Snail retired into his house, 
and closed up the entrance after him. 

" That i5 very sad I " said the Rose Tiee. " 1 ^xi- 
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not creep into myself, even if I wished it — I must 
continue to produce roses. They drop their leaves, 
and are blown away by the wind. But I saw how a 
rose was laid in the matron's hymn-book, and one of 
my roses had a place on the bosom of a fair young 
girl, and another was kissed by the lips of a child in 
the full joy of life. That did me good ; it was a real 
blessing. That *s my remembrance — my life ! " 

And the Rose Tree went on blooming in innocence, 
while the Snail lay and idled away his time in his 
house — the world did not concern him. 

And years rolled by. 

The Snail had become dust in the dust, and the 
Rose Tree was earth in the earth ; the rose of remem- 
brance in the hymn-book was faded, but in the garden 
bloomed fresh rose trees, and under the trees lay new 
snails ; and these still crept into their houses, and spat 
at the world, for it did not concern them. 

Suppose we begin the story again, and read it right 
through. It will never alter. 
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THE JUMPER. 



THE Flea, the Grasshopper, and the Skipjack once 
wanted to see which of them could jump highest ; 
and they invited the whole world, and whoever else 
would come, to see the grand sight. And there the 
three famous jumpers were met together iiv \iv^ iq^xsv. 
" Yes, I m give my daughter to \iim >n\vo \>otc^'5. 
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jack stood a long time considering; at last people 
thought that he could not jump at all. 

"I only hope he's not become unwell," said the 
Yard Dog, and then he smelt at him again. 

" Tap ! " he sprang with a litde crooked jump just 
into the lap of the Princess, who sat on a low golden 
stool. 

Then the King said, " The highest leap was taken 
by him who jumped up to my daughter ; for therein 
lies the point ; but it requires head to achieve that, 
and the Skipjack has shown that he has a head." 

And so he had the Princess. 

" I jumped highest, after all," said the Flea. " But 
it's all the same. Let her have the goose-bone with 
Its lump of wax and bit of stick. I jumped up the 
highest ; but in this world a body is required if one 
wishes to be seen." 

And the Flea went into foreign military service, 
where it is said he was killed. 

The Grasshopper seated himself out in the ditch, 

and thought and considered how things happened in 

t/ie world. And he too said, " Bo4^ i^iec^vt^^V body 
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is required ! " And then he sang his own melancholy 
song, and from that we have gathered this story, which 
they say is not true, although it 's in print. 



THE OLD STREET LAMP. 

DID you ever hear the story of the old Street Lamp ? 
It is not very remarkable, but it may be listened 
to for once in a way. 

It was a very honest old Lamp, that had done its 
work for many, many years, but was now to be pen- 
sioned off. It hung for the last time to its post, and 
gave light to the street. It felt as an old dancer at the 
theatre, who is dancing for the last time, and who to- 
morrow will sit forgotten in her garret. The Lamp was 
in great fear about the morrow, for it knew that it was 
to appear in the council-house, and to be inspected by 
the mayor and the council, to see if it were fit for 
further service or not. 



V 
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And then it was to be decided whether it was to 
show its light in future for the inhabitants of some 
suburb, or in the country in some manufactory ; per- 
haps it would have to go at once into an iron foundry 
to be melted down. In this last case anything might 
be made of it ; but the question whether it would re- 
member in its new state that it had been a Street 
Lamp, troubled it terribly. Whatever might happen, 
this much was certain, that it would be separated from 
the watchman and his wife, whom it had got to look 
upon as quite belonging to its family. When the Lamp 
had been hung up for the first time the watchman was 
a young sturdy man : it happened to be the very even- 
ing on which he entered on his office. Yes, that was 
certainly a long time ago, when it first became a Lamp 
and he a watchman. The wife was a little proud in 
those days. Only in the evening, when she went by, 
she deigned to glance at the Lamp ; in the day-time 
never. But now, in these latter years, when all three, 
the watchman, his wife, and the Lamp, had grown old, 
tihe wife had also tended it, cleaned it, and provided it 
riA oil. The two old people "weie Xhoiou^l^ Konest ; 
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never had they cheated the Lamp of a single drop of 
the oil provided for it. 

It was the Lamp's last night in the street, and to- 
morrow it was to go to the council-house ; — those were 
two dark thoughts ! No wonder that it did not bum 
brightly. But many other thoughts passed through its 
brain. On what a number of events had it shone — 
how much it had seen ! Perhaps as much as the mayor 
and the whole council had beheld. But it did not give 
utterance to these thoughts, for it was a good honest 
old Lamp, that would not willingly hurt any one, and 
least of all those in authority. Many things passed 
through its mind, and at times its light flashed up. In 
such moments it had a feeling that it, too, would be 
remembered. 

"There was that handsome young man — it is certainly 
a long while ago — ^he had a letter on pink paper with 
a gilt edge. It was so prettily written, as if by a lady's 
hand. Twice he read it, and kissed it, and looked up 
to me with eyes which said plainly, ' I am the happiest 
of men !' Only he and I know what was \mXX^'^ 'xsv 
this fast letter from his true love. "Yes, 1 x^TCvewJo^^ 
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another pair of eyes. It is wonderful how our thoughts 
fly about ! There was a funeral procession in the 
street : the young beautiful lady lay in the decorated 
hearse, in a coffin adorned with flowers and wreaths'; 
and a number of torches quite darkened my light. The 
people stood in crowds by the houses, and all followed 
the procession. But when the torches had passed from 
before my face, and I looked round, a single person 
stood leaning against my post, weeping. I shall never 
forget the mournful eyes that looked up to me !" 

This and similar thoughts occupied the old Street 
Lantern, which shone to-night for the last time. 

The sentry relieved from his post, at least knows 
who is to succeed him, and may whisper a few words 
to him ; but the Lamp did not know its successor ; and 
yet it might have given a few useful hints with respect 
to rain and fog, and some information as to how far 
the rays of the moon lit up the pavement, from what 
direction the wind usually came, and much more of the 
same kind. 

On the bridge of the gutter stood three persons who 
wished to introduce themselves lo l\v^ Yaccw^, ^ot they 
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thought the Lamp itself could appoint its successor. 
The first was a herring's head, that could gleam with 
light in the darkness. He thought it would be a great 
saving of oil if they put him up on the post. Number 
two was a piece of rotten wood, which also glimmers 
in the dark. He conceived himself to be descended 
from an old stem, once the pride of the forest. The 
third person was a glow-worm. Where this one had 
come from the Lamp could not imagine ; but there it 
was, and it could give light. But the rotten wood and 
the heiying's head swore by all that was good that it 
only gave light at certain times, and could not be 
brought into competition with themselves. 

The old Lamp declared that not one of them gave 
sufficient light to fill the office of a street lamp ; but 
not one of them would believe this. When they heard 
that the Lamp hadn't the office to give away, they were 
very glad to hear it, and declared that the Lamp was 
too decrepit to make a good choice. 

At the same moment the Wind came careering from 
the comer of the street, and blew through. Wie ^jvi-\vc\^'s» 
of the oid Street Lamp, 
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"What's this I hear?" he asked. "Are you to go 
away to-morrow? Do I see you for the last time? 
Then I must make you a present at parting. I will 
blow into your brain-box in such a way that you shall 
be able in future not only to remember everything you 
have seen and heard, but that you shall have such a 
light within you as shall enable you to see all that is 
read of or spoken of in your presence." 

" Yes, that is really much, very much !" said the old 
Lamp. " I thank you heartily. I only hope I shall 
not be melted down." , 

"That is not likely to happen at once," said the 
Wind. " Now I will blow a memory into you : if you 
receive several presents of this kind, you may pass 
your old days very agreeably." 

"If I am only not melted down!" said the Lamp 
again. " Or should I retain my memory even in that 
case ?" 

" Be sensible, old Lamp," said the Wind. And he 
blew, and at that moment the Moon stepped forth from 
behind the clouds. "What will you give the old 
Lamp?" asked the Wind. 
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" I '11 give nothing," replied the Moon. " I am on 
the wane, and the lamps never lighted me ; but, on the 
contrary, I Ve often given light for the lamps." 




The Watchman bringing home the old Lamp. 



And with these words the Moon hid herself again 
behind the clouds, to be safe from further importunity. 

A drop now fell upon the Lamp, as if from the roof; 
but the drop explained that it came from Xlcv^ c\.QVi.^^^ 
and was a present—perhaps the best pit^etvX. ^o^i-W^^. 
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" I shall penetrate you so completely that you shall 
receive the faculty, if you wish it, to turn into rust in 
one night, and to crumble into dust." 

The Lamp considered this a bad present, and th^ 
Wind thought so too. 

" Does no one give more ? does no one give more ?" 
it blew as loud as it could. 

Then a bright shooting star fell down, forming a long 
bright stripe. 

" What was that ?" cried the Herring's Head. " Did 
not a star fall ? I really think it went into the Lamp ! 
Well, if such high-bom personages try for this office, 
we may say good -night and betake ourselves home." 

And so they did, all three. But the old Lamp sfted 
a marvellous strong light around. 

" That was a glorious present," it said. " The bright 
stars which I have always admired, and which shine 
as I could never shine though I shone wdth all my 
might, have noticed me, a poor old lamp, and have 
sent me a present, by giving me the faculty that all I 
remember and see as clearly as if it stood before me, 
s/jall also be seen by all whom 1 \ove. Mv^ m ^\^ 
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lies the true pleasure ; for joy that we cannot share 
with others is only half enjoyed." 

" That sentiment does honour to your heart," said 
the Wind. " But for that wax lights are necessary. If 
these are not lit up in you, your rare faculties will be 
of no use to others. Look you, the stars did not think 
of that ; they take you and every other light for wax. 
But I will go down." And he went down. 

"Good heavens ! wax lights !" exclaimed the Lamp. 
" I never had those till now, nor am I likely to get 
them ! — If I am only not melted down !" 

The next day — ^yes, it will be best that we pass over 
the next day. The next evening the Lamp was resting 
in a grandfather's chair. And guess where ! In the 
watchman's dwelling. He had begged as a favour of 
the mayor and the council that he might keep the 
Street Lamp, in consideration of his long and faithful 
service, for he himself had put up and lit the lantern 
for the first time on the first day of entering on his 
duties four and twenty years ago. He looked upon it 
as his child, for he had no other. And the \.^xa^ \^^s. 
gwen to him. 
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Now it lay in the in the great arm-chair by the warm 
stove. It seemed as if the Lamp had grown bigger, 
now that it occupied the chair all alone. 

The old people sat at supper, and looked kindly at 
the old Lamp, to whom they would willingly have 
granted a place at their table. 

Their dwelling was certainly only a cellar two yards 
below the footway, and one had to cross a stone pas- 
sage to get into the room. But within it was very com- 
fortable and warm, and strips of list had been nailed 
to the door. Everything looked clean and neat, and 
there were curtains round the bed and the little win- 
dows. On the window-sill stood two curious flower- 
pots, which sailor Christian had brought home from the 
East or West Indies. They were only of clay, and re- 
presented two elephants. The backs of these creatures 
had been cut off; and instead of them there bloomed 
from within the earth with which one elephant was 
filled, some very excellent chives, and that was the 
kitchen garden ; out of the other grew a great geranium, 
and lihaX was the flower garden. On the wall there 
hung a great coloured print repteseiitm^xScv^ Cow^ess 
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of Vienna. There you had all the kings and emperors 
at once. A clock with heavy weights went " tick ! 
tick !" and in fact it always went too fast ; but the old 
people declared this was far better than if it went too 
slow. They ate their supper, and the Street Lamp lay, 
as I have said, in the arm-chair close beside the stove. 
It seemed to the Lamp as if the whole world had been 
turned round. But when the old watchman looked at 
it, and spoke of all that they two had gone through in 
rain and in fog, in the bright short nights of summer 
and in the long winter nights, when the snow beat 
down, and one longed to be at home in the cellar, then 
the old Lamp found its wits again. It saw everything 
as clearly as if it was happening then ; yes, the Wind 
had kindled a capital light for it. 

The old people were very active and industrious ; 
not a single hour was wasted in idleness. On Sunday 
afternoon some book or other was brought out ; gene- 
rally a book of travels. And the old man read aloud 
about the great woods in Africa, with wild elephants 
running about ; the o\d. woman listened 'mt.eYi\\:j , ^xA 
^'ianced at the clay elephants that served fo« ftowet-^oX.^- 
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" I can almost imagine it to myself !" said she. 

And the Lamp wished particularly that a wax candle 
had been there, and couid be lighted up in it ; for then 
the old woman would be able to see everything to the 
smallest detail, just as the Lamp saw it — the tall trees 
with great branches all entwined, the naked black men 
on horseback, and whole droves of elephants crashing 
through the reeds with their broad clumsy feet. 

" Of what use are all my faculties if I can't obtain a 
wax light ?" sighed the Lamp. " They have only oil and 
tallow candles, and that 's not enough." 

One day a great number of wax candle-ends came 
down into the cellar : the larger pieces were burned, 
and the smaller ones the old woman used for waxing 
her thread. So there were wax candles enough ; but 
no one thought of putting a little piece into the Lamp. 

" Here I stand with my rare faculties ! " thought the 
Lamp. " I carry everything within me, and cannot let 
them partake of it ; they don't know that I am able to 
cover these white walls with the most gorgeous tapestry, 
to change them into noble forests, and all that they 
csn possibly wish. " 
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Sunday ajternoon at the fyatchman*s divelling. 



The Lamp, however, was kept neat and clean, and 
stood all shining in a comer, where it caught the eyes 
of alL Strangers considered it a bit of old rubbish ; 
but the old people did not care for that ; they loved 
the Lamp. 

One day — it was the old watchman's birthday — ^the 
old woman approached the Lantern, smiling to herself, 
and said, 

" I '11 make an illumination to-day in Ivoivavrt ol xw^ 
old man J" 

n 
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And the Lamp rattled its metal cover, for it thought, 
" Well, at last there will be a light within me." But 
only oil was produced, and no wax light appeared- 
The Lamp burned throughout the whole evening, but 
now understood, only too well, that the gift of the stars 
would be a hidden treasure for all its life. Then it had 
a dream : for one possessing its rare faculties, to dream 
was not difficult. It seemed as if the old people were 
dead, and that itse^jf had been taken to the iron foundry 
to be melted down. It felt as much alarmed as on 
that day when it was to appear in the council-house to 
be inspected by the mayor and council. But though 
the power had been given to it to fall into itist and 
dust at will, it did not use this power. It was put into 
the furnace, and turned into an iron candlestick, as fair 
a candlestick as you would desire — one on which wax 
light were to be burned. It had received the form of 
an angel holding a great nosegay ; and the wax light 
was to be placed in the middle of the nosegay. 

The candlestick had a place assigned to it on a greeil 

writing-table. The room was very comfortable ; many 

books stood round about the walls, which were hung 
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with beautiful pictures ; it belonged to a famous poet 
Ever3rthing that he wrote or composed showed itself 
round about him. Nature appeared sometimes in thick 
dark forests, sometimes in beautiful meadows, where the 
storks strutted about, sometimes again in a ship sailing 
on the foaming ocean, or in the blue sky with all its 
stars. 

"What faculties lie hidden in me!" said the old 
Lamp, when it awoke. " I could almost wish to be 
melted down ! But, no ! that must not be so long as 
the old people live. They love me for myself ; they 
have cleaned me and brought me oil. I am as well off 
now as the whole Congress, in looking at which they 
also take pleasure.'* 

And from that time it enjoyed more inward peace ; 
and the honest old Street Lamp had well deserved to 
enjoy it. 
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THE DAISY. 

Now you shall hear 1 

Out in the country, close by the road-side, there was 
a country house: you yourself have certainly once 
seen it. Before it is a little garden with flowers, and 
a paling which is painted. Close by it, by the ditch, 
in the midst of the most beautiful green grass, grew a 
little Daisy. The sun shone as waraoly and as brightly 
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upon it as on the great splendid garden flowers, and 
so it grew from hour to hour. One morning it stood 
in full bloom, with its little shining white leaves spread- 
ing like rays round the little yellow sun in the centre. 
It never thought that no man wotdd notice it down in 
the grass, and that it was a poor despised floweret ; no, 
it was very merry, and turned to the warm sun, looked 
up at it, and listened to the Lark carolling high in the air. 

The little Daisy was as happy as if it were a great 
holiday, and yet it was only a Monday. All the 
children were at school; and while they sat on their 
benches learning, it sat on its little green stalk, and 
learned also from the warm sun, and from all around, 
how good God is. And the Daisy was very glad that 
ever3rthing that it silently felt was sung so loudly and 
charmingly by the Lark. And the Daisy looked up 
with a kind of respect to the happy bird who could 
sing and fly ; but it was not at all sorrowful because it 
could not fly and sing also. 

** I can see and hear," it thought : " the sun shines 
on me, and the forest kisjses me. Oh, hoy? fvdcA:^ \«n^ 
1 been si^ed / '' 
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Within the palings stood many stiff, aristocratic 
flowers — the less scent they had the more they flaunted. 
The peonies blew themselves out to be greater than 
the roses, but size will not do it ; the tulips had the 
most splendid colours, and they knew that, and held 
themselves bolt upright, that they might be seen more 
plainly. They did not notice the little Daisy outside 
there, but the Daisy looked at them the more, and 
thought, " How rich and beautiful they are ! Yes, the 
pretty bird flies across to them and visits them. I am 
glad that I stand so near them, for at any rate I can 
enjoy the sight of their splendour ! " And just as she 
thought that — " keevit ! " — down came fl)n[ng the Lark, 
but not down to the peonies and tulips — no, down 
into the grass to the lowly Daisy, which started so 
with joy that it did not know what to think. 
The little bird danced round about it, and sang, 
" Oh, how soft the grass is ! and see what a lovely 
little flower, with gold in its heart and silver on its 
dress ! " 
7oT the yellow point in the Daisy looked like gold, 
and the little leaves around it shon^ ^Avw^ \?Vi\A» 
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How happy was the little Daisy — ^no one can con- 
ceive how happy ! The bird kissed it with his beak, 
sang to it, and then flew up again into the bhie air. 
A quarter of an hour passed, at least, before the Daisy 
could recover itself. Half ashamed, yet inwardly re- 
joiced, it looked at the other flowers in the garden, for 
they had seen the honour and happiness it had gained, 
and must understand what a joy it was. But the tulips 
stood up twice as stiff as before, and they looked quite 
peaky in the face and quite red, for they had been 
vexed. The peonies were quite wrong-headed : it was 
well they could not speak, or the Daisy would have 
received a good scolding. The poor little flower could 
see very well that they were not in a good humour, 
and that hurt it sensibly. At this moment there came 
into the garden a girl with a great sharp shining knife ; 
she went straight up to the tulips, and cut off one after 
another of them. 

«0h!" sighed the litde Daisy, "this is dreadful! 
Now it is all over with them." 

Then the girl went away with the t\i\\ps. 'YVv^Ti^^^ 
was glad to stand out in the grass, and lo \>e ot\^ ^ 
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poor little flower; it felt very grateful; and when the 
sun went down it folded its leaves and went to sleep, 
and dreamed all night long about the sun and the 
pretty Httle bird. 

The next morning, when the flower again happily 
stretched out all its white leaves, like little arms, to- 
wards the air and the light, it recognized the voice of 
the bird, but the song he was singing sounded mourn- 
fully. Yes, the poor Lark had good reason to be sad : 
he was caught, and now sat in a cage close by the open 
window. He sang of free and happy roaming, sang 
of the young green com in the fields, and of the 
glorious journey he might make on his wings high 
through the air. The poor Lark was not in good 
spirits, for there he sat a prisoner in a cage. 

The little Daisy wished very much to help him. 
But what was it to do ? Yes, that was difficult to make 
out. It quite forgot how everything was so beautiful 
around, how warm the sun shone, and how splendidly 
white its own leaves were. Ah ! it could think only 
of the imprisoned bird, and how it was powerless to 
do anything for him. 




The Txirf with the Daisy on \\.. 
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Jtist then two little boys came out of the garden. 
One of them carried in his hand the knife which the 
girl had used to cut off the tulips. They went straight 
up to the little Daisy, which could not at all make 
out what they wanted. 

" Here we may cut a capital piece of turf for the 
Lark/' said one of the boys ; and he began to cut off 
a square patch round about the Daisy, so that the 
flower remained standing in its piece of grass. 

" Tear off the flower ! " said the other boy. 

And the Daisy trembled with fear, for to be torn off 
would be to lose its life ; and now it wanted particu- 
larly to live, as it was to be given with the piece of 
turf to the captive Lark. 

"No, let it stay," said the other boy; "it makes 
such a nice ornament" 

And so it remained, and was put into the Lark's 
cage. But the poor bird complained aloud of his lost 
liberty, and beat his wings against the wires of his 
prison; and the little Daisy could not speak — could 
say no consoling word to him, gladly as \\. -wovsXi^Vixn^ 
done so. And ttms the whole mormng pas^e^. 
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" Here is no water," said the captive Lark. " They 
are all gone out, and have forgotten to give me any- 
thing to drink. My throat is dry and burning. It is 
like fire and ice within me, and the air is so close. 
Oh, I must die ! I must leave the warm sunshine, the 
fresh green, and all the splendour that God has 
created ! " 

And then he thrust his beak into the cool turf to 
refresh himself a little with it. Then the bird's eye 
fell upon the Daisy, and he nodded to it, and kissed 
it with his beak, and said, 

" You also must wither in here, poor little flower. 
They have given you to me with the little patch of 
green grass on which you grow, instead of the whole 
world which was mine out there !. Every little blade 
of grass shall be a great tree for me, and every one of 
your fragrant leaves a great flower. Ah, you only tell 
me how much I have lost ! " 

" If I could only comfort him ! " thought the Daisy. 

It could not stir a leaf; but the scent which streamed 

forth from its delicate leaves was far stronger than is 

menerally found in these flowers \ the bud sX'&ciiioXkftd 
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that, and though he was fainting with thirst, and in his 
pain plucked up the green blades of grass, he did not 
touch the flower. 

The evening came on, and yet nobody appeared to 
bring the poor bird a drop of water. Then he stretched 
out bis pretty wings and beat the air frantically with 
them ; his song changed to a mournful piping, his little 
head sank down towards the flower, and the bird's 
heart broke with want and yearning. Then the flower 
could not fold its leaves, as it had done on the previous 
evening, and sleep ; it drooped, sonowful and sick, to- 
wards the earth. 

Not till the next morning did the boys come ; and 
when they found the bird dead they wept — ^wept many 
tears — and dug him a neat grave, which they adorned 
with leaves of flowers. The bird's corpse was put into 
a pretty red box, for he was to be royally buried — ^the 
poor bird ! While he was alive and sang they forgot 
him, and let him sit in his cage and suffer want ; but 
now that he was dead he had adornment and many 
tears. 

But the patch of turf with the Tii\s7 oxi \^. "^"^ 
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thrown out into the high road : no one thought of the 
flower that had felt the most for the little bird, and 
would have been so glad to console him. 
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A WHIP-TOP and a little Ball were together in a 
drawer among some other toys ; and the Top 
said to the Ball, 

" Shall we not be bridegroom and bride, as we live 
together in the same box ? " 

But the Ball, which had a coat of morocco leather, 
and was just as conceited as any fine lady, would make 
no answer to such a proposal. 

The next day the little boy came to whom the toys 
belonged : he painted the top red and yellow, and 
hammered a brass nail into it ; and it looked splendid 
fpAen the top turned round 
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The Boy painting the Top. 



" Look at me ! " he cried to the little Ball. " What 
do you say now? Shall we not be engaged to each 
other? We suit one another so well! You jump 
and I dance ! No one could be happier than we two 
should be." 

" Indeed ? Do you think so ? " replied the little Ball. 
"Perhaps you do not know that my papa and my 
manmia were morocco slippers, and thaX 1 V^^aN^ ^ 
Spanish cork inside me ? " 
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" Yes, but I am made of mahogany," said the Top - 
" and the mayor himself turned me. He has a turning 
lathe of his own, and it amuses him greatly." 

" Can I depend on that ? " asked the little Ball 

" May I never be whipped again if it is not true !" 
replied the Top 

" You can speak well for yourself," observed the Ball, 
" but I cannot grant your request. I am as good as 
engaged to a swallow : every time I leap up into the 
air she puts her head out of her nest and says, ' Will 
you ? ' And now I have silently said ' Yes,' and that 
is as good as half engaged ; but I promise I will never 
forget you." 

" Yes, that will be much good ! " said the Top. 

And they spoke no more to each other. 

Next day the Ball was taken out by the boy. The 
Top saw how it flew high into the air, like a bird ; at 
last one could no longer see it. Each time it came 
back again, but gave a high leap when it touched the 
earth, and that was done either from its longing to mount 
up again, or because it had a Spanish cork in its body. 
^i/t the ninth time the little BaW tem^ixi^d ^b^^tvt^and 
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did not come back again; and the boy sought and 
sought, but it was gone. 

" I know very well where it is ! " sighed the Top. 
"It is in the swallow's nest, and has married the 
swallow 1 " 

The more the Top thought of this, the more it longed 
for the Ball. Just because it could not get the Ball, 
its love increased; and the fact that the Ball had 
chosen another formed a peculiar feature in the case. 
So the Top danced round and hummed, but always 
thought of the little Ball, which became more and 
more beautiful in his fancy. 

Thus several years went by, and now it was an old 
love. 

And the Top was no longer young ! But one day he 
was gilt all over ; never had he looked so handsome ; 
he was now a golden Top, and sprang till he hummed 
again. Yes, that was something worth seeing ! But 
all at once he sprang too high, and — he was gone ! ^ 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, but he 
was not to be found. Where could Vve 'b^'i 

"He had jumped into the dust-box, >n\v^t^ ^YxcAs. 
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of things were lying : cabbage stalks, sweepings, and 
dust that had fallen down from the roof. 

" Here *s a nice place to lie in ! The gilding will 
soon leave me here. Among what a rabble have I 
alighted ! " 

And then he looked sideways at a long leafless cab- 
bage stump, and at a curious round thing like an old 
apple; but it was not an apple — it was an old Ball, 
which had lain for years in the gutter on the roof, and 
was quite saturated with water. 

" Thank goodness, here comes one of us, with whom 
one can talk ! " said the little Ball, and looked at the 
gilt Top. " I am really morocco, worked by maidens' 
hands, and have a Spanish cork within me ; but no one 
would think it, to look at me. I was very nearly marry- 
ing a swallow, but I fell into the gutter on the roof, and 
have lain there full five years, and become quite wet 
through. You may believe me, that 's a long time for 
a young girl." 

But the Top said nothing. He thought of his old 
love ; and the more he heard, the clearer it became to 
A/m that this was she. 
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Then came the servant-girl, and wanted to turn out 
the dust-box. 

" Aha ! there *s a gilt top ! " she cried. 

And so the Top was brought again to notice and 
honour, but nothing was heard of the little Ball. And 
the Top spoke no more of his old love ; for that dies 
away when the beloved object has lain for five years 
in a roof-gutter and got wet through ; yes, one does 
not know her again when one meets her in the dust-box. 



^^^1^&^ 
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FIVE OUT OF ONE SHELL. 

THERE were five peas in one shell: they were 
green, and the pod was green, and so they thought 
all the world was green ; and that was just as it should 
be ! The shell grew, and the peas grew ; they accommo- 
dated themselves to circumstances, sitting all in a row. 
The sun shone without, and warmed the husk, arvd ti\ft. 
rain made it dear and transparent •, il \Na.^ m^^ -asA 
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agreeable in the bright day and in the dark night, just 
as it should be, and the peas as they sat there became 
bigger and bigger, and more and more thoughtful, for 
something they must do. 

"Are we to sit in here everlastingly?" asked one. 
" I 'm afraid we shall become hard by long sitting. It 
seems to me there must be something outside — I have 
a kind of inkling of it." 

And weeks went by. The peas became yellow, and 
the pod also. 

"All the world's turning yellow," said they; and 
they had a right to say it. 

Suddenly they felt a tug at the shell. The shell was 
torn off, passed through human hands, and glided 
down into the pocket of a jacket, in company with 
other full pods. 

" Now we shall soon be opened ! " they said ; and 
that is just what they were waiting for. 

" I should like to know who of us will get farthest ! " 
said the smallest of the five. " Yes, now it will soon 
show itself." 
''What is to be will be," said the biggest 
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" Crack ! '* the pod burst, and all the five peas rolled 
out into the bright sunshine. There they lay in a 
child's hand. A little boy was clutching them, and 
said they were fine peas for his pea-shooter; and he 
put one in directly and shot it out. 

" Now I 'm flying out into the wide world, catch me 
if you can ! " And he was gone. 

" I," said the second, " I shall fly straight into the 
sun. That's a shell worth looking at, and One that 
exactly suits me." And away he went. 

" We '11 go to sleep wherever we arrive," said the 
next, " but we shall roll on all the same." And they 
certainly rolled and tumbled down on the ground 
before they got into the pea-shooter ; but they were 
put in for all that. "We shall go farthest," said they. 

" AVhat is to happen will happen," said the last, as 

he was shot forth out of the pea-shooter; and he flew 

up against the old board under the garret window, just 

into a crack, which was filled up with moss and soft 

mould ; and the moss closed round him : there he lay, 

a prisoner indeed, but not forgotten b^ ^twAs^v 

l^ature. 

^ — ^ 
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"What is to happen will happen," said he. 

Within, in the little garret, lived a poor woman, who 
went out in the day to clean stoves, chop wood small, 
and to do other hard work of the same kind, for she 
was strong and industrious too. But she always re- 
mained poor; and at home in the garret lay her half- 
grown only daughter, who was very delicate and weak ; 
for a whole year she had kept her bed, and it seemed 
as if she could neither live nor die. 

" She is going to her little sister," the woman said. 
" I had only the two children, and it was not an easy 
thing to provide for both, but the good God provided 
for one of them by taking her home to Himself; now 
I should be glad to keep the other that was left me ; 
but I suppose they are not to remain separated, and 
my sick girl will go to her sister in heaven." 

But the sick girl remained where she was. She lay 
quiet and patient all day long while her mother went 
to earn money out of doors. It was spring, and early 
in the morning, just as the mother was about to go out 
to work, the sun shone mildly and pleasantly through 
t/ie little window, and threw its rays across the floor; 
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7/itf Iirvalid refreshed at sight qf the little Pea. 



and the sick girl fixed her eyes on the lowest pane ia 
the window. 

"What may the green thing be that looks in at the 
window? It is moving in the wind." 

And the mother stepped to the window, and half 
opened it " Oh ! " said she, " on my word> thai \^ ^ 
little pea wWch has taken root here, and Vs^\i\!aa!t ^^^^^l 
Its little leaves. HoYf can it have got Yvet^ VoXo ^^ 
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crack? That is a little garden with which you can 
amuse yourself." 

And the sick girl's bed was moved nearer to the 
window, so that she could always see the growing pea; 
and the mother went forth to her work. 

"Mother, I think I shall get well," said the sick 
child in the evening. " The sun shone in upon me to- 
day delightfully warm. The little pea is prospering 
famously, and I shall prosper too, and get up, and go 
out into the warm sunshine." 

" God grant it ! " said the mother, but she did not 
believe it would be so ; but she took care to prop with 
a little stick the green plant which had given her 
daughter the pleasant thoughts of life, so that it might 
not be broken by the wind ; she tied a piece of string 
to the window-sill and the upper part of the frame, so 
that the pea might have something round which it 
could twine, when it shot up : and it did shoot up in- 
deed — one could see how it grew every day. 

" Really, here is a flower coming ! " said the woman 
day; and now she began to cherish the hope that 
daughter would recover, SVve leavsxdJo^x^^ 
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that lately the child had spoken much more cheerfully 
than before, that in the last few days she had risen up 
in bed of her own accord, and had sat upright, looking 
with delighted eyes at the little garden in which only 
one plant grew. A week afterwards the invalid for 
the first time sat up for a whole hour. Quite happy, 
she sat there in the warm sunshine ; the window was 
opened, and outside before it stood a little pink pea 
blossom, fully blown. The sick girl bent down and 
gently kissed the delicate leaves. This day was like a 
festival, 

"The Heavenly Father Himself has planted that 
pea, and caused it to prosper, to be a joy to you, and 
to me also, my blessed child ! " said the glad mother; 
and she smiled at the flower, as if it had been a good 
angel. 

But about the other peas ? Why, the one who flew 
out into the wide world, and said, " Catch me if you 
can," fell into the gutter on the roof, and found a home 
in a pigeon's crop ; the two lazy ones got just a"& ^^^ 
for th«y, too, were eaten up by the pigeoxis, ^xA ^Owsis.^ 
at any rate, they were of some real use ', \iMV \!cva^wc£J<^> 
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who wanted to go up into the sun, fell into the sink, 
and lay there in the dirty water for weeks and weeks, 
and swelled prodigiously. 

" How beautifully fat I *m growing ! " said the Pea. 
" I shall burst at last ; and I don't think any pea can 
do more than that. I 'm the most remarkable of all 
the five that were in the shell." 

And the Sink said he was right. 

But the young girl at the garret window stood there 
with gleaming eyes, with the roseate hue of health on 
her cheeks, and folded her thin hands over the pea 
blossom, and thanked Heaven for it. 

" I," said the Sink, " stand up for my own pea." 



A GREAT GRIEF. 



THIS story really consists of two parts ; the first 
part might be left out, but it gives us a i^ par- 
tjcujais, and these are usefiil. 
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We were staying in the country at a gentleman's seat, 
where it happened that the master was absent for a lew 
days. In the meantime there arrived from the next town 
a lady \ she had a pug dog with her, and came, she said, 
to dispose of shares in her tan-yard. She had her papers 
with her, and we advised her to put them in an envelope, 
and to write thereon the address of the proprietor of 
the estate, " General War-Commissary Knight," &c. 

She listened to us attentively, seized the pen, paused, 
and begged us to repeat the direction slowly. We com- 
plied, and she wrote \ but in the midst of the " General 

War " she stuck fast, sighed deeply, arid said, "I 

am only a woman ! " Her Puggie had seated itself on 
the ground while she wrote, and growled ; for the dog 
came with her for amusement and for the sake of its 
health ; and then the bare floor ought not to be offered 
to a visitor. His outward appearance was characterized 
by a snub nose and a very fat back. 

" He doesn't bite," said the lady j " he has no teeth. 
He is like one of the family, faithfiil and grumpy ; but 
the latler is my grandchildren's fault, ioi ^e'^ V%n^ 
teBzed him : they play at wedding, and ntodX. V^ «^^ 
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him the part of the bridesmaid, and that 's too much 
for him, poor old fellow." 

And she delivered her papers, and took Puggie upon 
her arm. And this is the first part of the story, which 
might have been left out. 

Puggie died ! ! That *s the second part. 

It was about aweek afterwards we arrived in the town, 
and put up at the inn. Our windows looked into the 
tan-yard, which was divided into two parts by a parti' 
tion of planks ; in one half were many skins and hides, 
raw and tanned. Here was all the apparatus necessary 
to carry on a tannery, and it belonged to the widow. 
Puggie had died in the morning, and was to be buried 
in this part of the yard : the grandchildren of the widow 
(that is, of the tanner's widow, for Puggie had never 
been married) filled up the grave, and it was a beautifiil 
grave — it must have been quite pleasant to lie there. 

The grave was bordered with pieces of flower-pots 
and strewn over with sand ; quite at the top they had 
stuck up half SL beer bottle, with the neck upwards, and 
^^t was not at aU allegoricaL 
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A terrible misfortune. 



The children danced round the grave, and the eldest 
of the boys among them, a practical youngster of seven 
years, made the proposition that there should be an ex- 
hibition of Puggie's burial-place for all who lived in the 
lane ; the price of admission was to be a trouser button, 
for every boy would be sure to have one, and each might 
also give one for a little girl. This proposal was ^.'te^^fc^ 
by SLCclamadon, 
And all the children out of the lane— yes, eNexwoxiXcR, 
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the littie lane at the back — ^flocked to the place, and 
each gave a button. Many were noticed to go about 
that afternoon with only one brace ; but then they had 
seen Puggie's grave, and that was worth much more. 

But in front of the tan-yard, close to the entrance, 
stood a little girl clothed in rags, very pretty to look at, 
with curly hair, and eyes so blue and clear that it was 
a pleasure to look into them. The child said not a word, 
nor did she cry; but each time the little door was opened 
she gave a long, long look into the yard. She had not 
a button — that she knew right well, and therefore she 
remained standing sorrowfully outside, till all the others 
had seen the grave and had gone away ; then she sat 
down, held her little brown hands before her eyes, and 
burst into tears : this girl alone had not seen Puggie's 
grave. It was a grief as great to her as any grown 
person can experience. 

We saw this from above ; and, looked at from above, 

how many a grief of our own and of others can miake 

us smile ! This is the story, and whoever does not 

understand it may go and purchase a share in the tan- 

J'^d from the widow, 
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Feeding the Poultry. 



IN THE DUCK-YARD. 



A DUCK arrived from Portugal. Some sai4 she 
came from Spain, but that 's all the same. At 
any rate she was called the Portuguese, and laid eggs, 
and was killed and cooked, and that was Aer career. 
But the ducklings which crept forth from her eggs were 
afterwards also called Portuguese, and there is some.- 
thing in that Now, of the whole family X\veitt ^^^'^ Q^ 
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one left in the duck-yard, a yard to which the chickens 
had access likewise, and where the cock strutted about 
in a very aggressive manner. 

" He annoys me with his loud crowing ! " observed 
the Portuguese Duck. " But he 's a handsome bird, 
there 's no denying that, though he is not a drake. He 
ought to moderate his voice, but that 's an art insepar- 
able from polite education, Hke that possessed by the 
little singing birds over in the lime trees in the neigh- 
bour's garden. How charmingly they sing ! There 's 
something quite pretty in their warbling. I call it 
Portugal. If I had only such a little singing bird, I 'd 
be a mother to him, kind and good, for that 's in my 
blood, my Portuguese blood ! " 

And while she was still speaking, a little Singing 
Bird came head over heels from the roof into the ydrd. 
The cat was behind him, but the Bird escaped with 
a broken wing, and that's how he came tumbling into 
the yard. 

" That 's just like the cat ; she *s a villain ! " said the 

Portuguese Duck. "I remember her ways when I 

Md children of my own. That such a creature should 
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be allowed to live, and to wander about upon the 
roofs ! I dott't think they do such things in Portugal ! " 

And she pitied the little Singing Bird, and the other 
Ducks who were not of Portuguese descent pitied him 
too. 

" Poor dear little creature ! " they said, as one after 
another came up. "We certainly cannot sing," they 
said, " but we have a sounding board, or something of 
the kind, within us ; we can feel that, though we don't 
talk of it." 

" But I can talk of it," said the Portuguese Duck ; 
"and I '11 do something for the little fellow, for that 's 
my duty ! " And she stepped into the water-trough, 
and beat her wings upon the water so heartily, that the 
little Singing Bird was almost drowned by the bath he 
got. but the Duck meant it kindly. " That *s a good 
deed," she said : " the others may take example by it." 

" Piep ! " said the little Bird : one of his wings was 
broken, and he found it difficult to shake himself; but 
he quite understood that the bath was kindly meant. 
" You are very kind-hearted, madam," he m<i\ \iNiX\NR. 
did not wish for a second bath. 
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" I have never thought about my heart," continued 
the Portuguese Duck, '' but I know this much, that I 
love all my fellow-creatures except the cat ; but no- 
body can expect me to love her, for she ate up two of 
my ducklings. But pray make yourself at home* for 
one can make oneself comfortable. I myself am from 
a strange country, as you may see from my bearing 
and from my feathery dress. My drake is a native of 
these parts, he 's not of my race ; but for all that I 'm 
not proud ! If any one here in the yard can under- 
stand you, I may assert that I am that person." 

"She's quite full of Portulak," said a little common 
Duck, who was witty; and all the other common 
Ducks considered the word Portulak quite a good joke, 
for it sounded like Portugal ; and they nudged each 
other and said " Rapp ! " It was too witty ! And all 
the other Ducks now began to notice the little Singing 
Bird. 

" The Portuguese has certainly a greater command 

of language," they said. " For our part, we don't care 

to fill our beaks with such long words, but oiu: sym- 

pathy is just as great. If we don't do anything for 
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jrou, we march about with you everjnvhere ; and we 
think that the best thing we can do." 

" You have a lovely voice," said one of the oldest. 
" It must be a great satisfaction to be able to give so 
much pleasure as you are able to impart. I certainly 
am no great judge of your song, and consequently I 
keep my beak shut ; and even that is better than talk- 
ing nonsense to you, as others do." 

" Don't plague him so," interposed the Portuguese 
Duck : " he requires rest and nursing. My poor little 
Singing Bird, do you wish me to prepare another bath 
for you?" 

'* Oh, no ! pray let me be dry I " was the little Bird's 
petition. 

" The water cure is the only remedy for me when I 
am unwell," quoth the Portuguese. "Amusement is 
beneficial too. The neighbouring fowls will soon come 
to pay their visit. There are two Cochin Chinese 
among them. They wear feathers on their legs, are 
well educated, and have been brought from afar, con- 
sequently they stand higher than the others ia tsvjj 
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And the Fowls came, and the Cock came ; to-day 
he was polite enough to abstain from being rude. 

" You are a true Singing Bird," he said, " and you 
do as much with your little voice as can possibly be 
done with it. But one requires a little more shrillness, 
that every hearer may hear that one is a male." 

The two Chinese stood quite enchanted with the 
appearance of the Singing Bird. He looked very 
much rumpled after his bath, so that he seemed to 
them to have quite the appearance of a little Cochin 
China fowl. 

" He 's charming," they cried, and began a conver- 
sation with him, speaking in whispers, and using the 
most aristocratic Chinese dialect. 

"We are of your race," they continued. "The 
Ducks, even the Portuguese, are swimming birds, as 
you cannot fail to have noticed. You do not know us 
yet j very few know us, or give themselves the trouble 
to make our acquaintance — not even any of the fowls, 
though we are bom to occupy a higher grade on the 
ladder than most of the rest But that does not dis- 
furb us: we quietiy pursue our path amid the others, 
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whose principles are certainly not ours ; for we look 
at things on the favourable side, and only speak of 
what is good, though it is difficult sometimes to find 
something when nothing exists. Except us two and 
the Cock, there's no one in the whole poultry-yard 
who is at once talented and polite. It cannot even be 
said of the inhabitants of the duck-yard. We warn 
you, little Singing Bird : don't trust that one yonder 
with the short tail-feathers, for she's cunning. The 
pied one there, with the crooked stripes on her wings, 
is a strife-seeker, and lets nobody have the last word, 
though she's always in the wrong. The fat duck 
yonder speaks evil of every one, and that's against 
out principles : if we have nothing good to tell, we 
should hold our beaks. The Portuguese is the only 
one who has any education, and with whom one can 
associate, but she is passionate, and talks too much 
about Portugal." 

** I wonder what those two tall Chinese are always 
whispering to one another about?" whispered one 
Duck to her friend. " They annoy me — ^we have tv^v^x. 
spoken to them.'' 
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» 
• Now the Drake came up. He thought th^ little 

Singing Bird was a sparrow. 

" Well, I don't understand the difference," he said ; 
"and indeed it's all the same thing. He's only a 
plaything, and if one has them, why, one has them." 

" Don't attach any value to what he says," the Por- 
tuguese whispered. " He *s very respectable in business 
matters ; and with him business takes precedence of 
everything. But now I shall lie down for a rest. One 
owes that to oneself, that one may be nice and fat 
when one is to be embalmed with apples and plums." 

And accordingly she lay down in the sun, and 
winked with one eye ; and she lay very comfortably, 
and she felt very conrfbrtable, and she slept very com- 
fortably. 

The little Singing Bird busied himself with his 
broken wing. At last he lay down too, and pressed 
close to his protectress: the sun shone warm and 
bright, and he had found a very good place. 

But the neighbour's fowls were awake. They went 

about scratching up the earth; and, to tell the truth, 

tAey had paid the visit simply and sokly to find food 
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for themselves. The Chinese were the first to leave 
the duck-yard, and the other fowls soon followed them. 
The witty little Duck said of the Portuguese that the 
old lady was becoming a ducky dotard. At this the 
other Ducks laughed and cackled aloud. "Ducky 
dotard!" they whispered; "that's too witty!" And 
then they repeated the former joke about Portulak, 
and declared that it was vastly amusing. And then 
they lay down. 

They had been lying asleep for some time, when * 
suddenly something was thrown into the yard for them 
to eat. It came down with such a thwack, that the 
whole company started up from sleep and clapped 
their wings. The Portuguese awoke too, and threw 
herself over on the other side, pressing the little Sing- 
ing Bird very hard as she did so; 

" Piep ! " he cried ; " you trod very hard upon me, 
madam." 

" Well, why do you lie in my way ? " the Duck re- 
torted. " You must not be so touchy. I have nervo.?* 
of my own too^ but yet you'll nevei \v.^^x \sm^ ^^ ^"^ 
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" Don't be angry," said the little Bird ; " the ' piep ' 
came out of my beak unawares." 

The Portuguese did not listen to him, but began 

eating as fast as she could, and made a good meal. 

When this was ended, and she lay down again, the 

little Bird came up, and wanted to be amiable, and 

sang: 

"Tillee-miylee, 
Of the good spring-time 
I *1I sing so fine 
As far away I flee." 

" Now I want to rest after my dinner," said the Por- 
tuguese. "You must conform to the rules of the 
house while you 're here. I want to sleep now." 

The little Singing Bird was quite taken aback, for 
he had meant it kindly. When Madam afterwards 
awoke, he stood before her again with a little corn 
that he had found, and laid it at her feet j but as she 
had not slept well, she was naturally in a very bad 
humour. 

^^GJve that to a chicken 1 " she said, " and don't be 
^ivajrs standing in my way." 
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Death qf the Singing Bud. 



" Why are you angry with me ? " replied the little 
Singing Bird. " What have I done ? " 

"Done!" repeated the Portuguese Duck: "your 
mode of expression is not exactly genteel ; a fact to 
which I must call your attention." 

" Yesterday it was all sunshine here," said the little 
Bird, " but to-day it 's cloudy and the a\x \?» cXa*^^"" 

" You don't inowmuch aboull\i^N\^^\^^'^ A^"^^^^^^ 
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retorted the Portuguese. " The day is not done yet. 
Don't stand there lookmg so stupid." 

" But you are looking at me just as the wicked eyes 
looked when I fell into the yard yesterday." 

" Impertinent creature ! " exclaimed the Portuguese 
Duck, " would you compare me with the cat, that beast 
of prey? There's not a drop of malicious blood in 
me. I Ve taken your part, and will teach you good 
manners." 

And so saying, she bit off the Singing Bird's head, 
and he lay dead on the ground. 

" Now, what 's the meaning of this ? " she said. 
" Could he not bear even that ? Then certainly he 
was not made for this world. I 've been like a mother 
to him, I know that, for I 've a good heart." 

Then the neighbour's Cock stuck his head into the 
yard, and crowed with steam-engine power. 

" You '11 kill me with your crowing ! " she cried. 
" It's all your fault He's lost his head, and I am 
very near losmg mine." 

" There's not much lying where he fell ! " observed 

Cock. 
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"Speak of him with respect," retorted the Portu- 
guese Duck, "for he had song, manners, and educa- 
tion. He was aifectionate and soft, and that's as 
good in animals as in your so-called human beings." 

And all the Ducks came crowding round the little 
dead Singing Bird. Ducks have strong passions, 
whether they feel envy or pity; and as there was 
nothing here to envy, pity manifested itself, even in 
the two Chinese. 

"We shall never get such a singing bird again; he 
was almost a Chinese," they whispered ; and they wept 
with a mighty clucking sound, and all the fowls clucked 
too, but the Ducks went about with the redder eyes. 

" We Ve hearts of our own," they said ; " nobody 
can deny that." 

" Hearts ! " repeated the Portuguese, " yes, that we 
have, almost as much as in Portugal." 

^ " Let us think of getting something to satisfy our 
hunger," said the Drake, " for that 's the most impor- 
tant point. If one of our toys is broken, why, we 
have plenty more ! " 
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THUMBELINA. 



THERE was once a woman who wished for a very 
litde child; but she did not know where she should 
procure one. So she went to an old witch, and said, 

" I do so very much wish for a little child ! can you 
not tell me where I can get one ? " 
^^Oh I that could easily be managed," said the witch. 
'There you have a barleycorn : that isivoXo^ xJcv^W^^ 
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which grows m the countryman's field, and which the 
chickens get to eat. Put that into a flower-pot, and 
you shall see what you shall see." 

" Thank you," said the woman ; and she gave the 
witch twelve shillings, for that is what it cost. 

Then she went home and planted the barleycorn, 
and immediately there grew up a great handsome 
flower, which looked like a tulip ; but the leaves were 
tightly closed, as though it were still a bud. 

" That is a beautiful flower," said the woman ; and 
she kissed its yellow and red leaves. But just as she 
kissed it the flower opened with a pop. It was a real 
tulip, as one could now see ; but in the middle of the 
flower there sat upon the green velvet stamens a little 
maiden, delicate and graceful to behold. She was 
scarcely half a thumb's length in height, and therefore 
she was called Thumbelina. 

A neat polished walnut-shell served Thumbelina for 
a cradle, blue violet-leaves were her mattresses, with a 
rose-leaf for a coverlet. There she slept at night ; but 
in the day-time she played upon l\ve \.2Jo\^, ^\\sx^ "^^ 
fFoman had put a plate with a weaX\v oi ?^o^^x^ ^oNsa^ 
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it, whose stalks stood in water ; on the water swam a 
great tulip-leaf, and on this the little maiden could sit, 
and row from one side of the plate to the other, 
with two white horse-hairs for oars. That looked pretty 
indeed \ She could also sing, and, indeed, so deli- 
cately and sweetly, that the like had never been heard. 

Once as she lay at night in her pretty bed, there 
came an old Toad creeping through the window, in 
which one pane was broken. The Toad was very ugly, 
big, and damp : it hopped straight down upon the table, 
where Thumbelina lay sleeping under the rose-leaf. 

" That would be a handsome wife for my son," said 
the Toad ; and she took up the walnut-shell in which 
Thumbelina lay asleep, and hopped with it through the 
window down into the garden. 

There ran a great broad brook ; but the margin was 
swampy and soft, and here the Toad dwelt with her 
son. Ugh ! he was ugly, and looked just like his 
mother. " Croak ! croak ! brek-kek-kex !" that was all 
he could say when he saw the graceful little maiden in 
the walnut-shell. 

^f Don't speak so loud, or she will awake J^ ?»aiA \ke 
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herself. The old Toad bowed low before her, and said, 
" Here is my son ; he will be your husband, and you will 
live splendidly together in the marsh." 

*' Croak ! brek-kek-kex 1 " was all he could say. 

They took the delicate little bed, and swam away 
writh it ; but Thumbelina sat all alone upon the green 
Jeaf and wept, for she did not like to live at the nasty 
Toad's, and liave her ugly son for a husband. The 
little fishes swimming in the water below had both seen 
the Toad, and had also heard what she said j therefore 
they stretched forth their heads, for they wanted to see 
the little girl. So soon as they saw her they considered 
her so pretty that they felt very sorry she should have 
to go down to the ugly Toad. No, that must never 
be ! They assembled together in the water around the 
green stalk which held the leaf upon which the little 
maiden stood, and with their teeth they gnawed away 
the stalk, and so the leaf swam down the stream ; and 
away went Thumbelina far away, where the Toad could 
not get at her. 

Thumbelina sailed past many cities, and the little 
which satin the bushes sawheijaiidsai^/'^Wftas. 



^Iptafr 
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a lovely little girl ! " The leaf swam away with them, 
farther and farther; so Thumbelina travelled out of 
the country. 

A graceful little*white butterfly always fluttered round 
her, and at last alighted upon the leaf. Thumbelina 
pleased him, and she was very glad of this, for now 
the Toad could not reach them ; and it was so beau- 
tiful where she was floating along — the sun shone upon 
the water, and the water glistened like the most splen- 
did gcid. She took her girdle and bound one end of 
it round the butterfly, fastening the other end of the 
ribbon to the leaf. The leaf now gilded on much 
faster, and Thumbelina too, for she stood upon the 
leaf. 

There came a big Cockchafer flying up ; and he saw 
her, and immediately clasped his claws round her 
slender waist, and flew with her into a tree. The green 
leaf was swimming down the brook, and the. butterfly 
with it j for he was fastened to the leaf, and could not 
get away from it. 

Mercy! how frightened poor little TYvuTC&i€tt^^^^^ 
whei? the Cockchafer flew with hex \\p \t\X.o \!cve: xx^O- 
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But especially she was sorry for the fine white butterfly 
whom she had bound fast to the leaf, for, if he could 
not free himself from it, he would be obliged to starve. 
The Cockchafer, however, did not trouble himself at 
all about this. He seated himself with her upon the 
biggest green leaf of the tree, gave her the sweet part 
of the flowers to eat, and declared that she was very 
pretty, though she did not in the least resemble a cock- 
chafer. Afterwards came all the other cockchafers who 
lived in the tree to pay a visit : they looked at^hum- 
belina, and said, 

" Why, she has not even more than two legs !' — that 
has a wretched appearance." 

" She has not any feelers !" cried another. 

" Her waist is quite slender — fit \ she looks like a 
human creature — how ugly she is ! " said all the lady 
Cockchafers 

And yet Thumbelina was very pretty. Even the 

Cockchafer who had carried her off saw that ; but when 

all the others declared she was ugly, he believed it at 

Jast, and would not have her at all — she might go 

wJiithershe liked. Then they flew do^NximlVv Ivet from 
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the tree, and set her upon a daisy, and she wept, be- 
cause she was so ugly that the cockchafers would have 
nothing to say to her; and yet she was the loveliest 
little being one could imagine, and as tender and deli- 
cate as a rose-leaf. 

The whole summer through poor Thumbelina lived 
quite alone in the great wood. She wove herself a bed 
out of blades of grass, and hung it up under a sham- 
rock, so that she was protected from the rain; she 
plucked the honey out of the flowers for food, and 
drank of the dew which stood every morning upon the 
leaves. Thus summer and autumn passed away ; but 
now came winter, the cold long winter. All the birds 
who had sung so sweetly before her flew away; trees 
and flowers shed their leaves; the great shamrock 
under which she had lived shrivelled up, and there re- 
mained nothing of it but a yellow withered stalk ; and 
she was dreadfully cold, for her clothes were torn, and 
she herself was so frail and delicate — ^poor little Thum- 
belina ! she was nearly frozen. It began to snow, and 
every snow-flake that fell upon her "v^s Vi^fc ^.^VOv^ 
AiOvd'IiiU thrown upon one of us, iox "^^ ^t^ ^^^ ^'^^ 
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she was only an inch long. Then she wrapped herself 
in a dry leaf, and that tore in the middle, and would 
not warm her — she shivered with cold. 

Close to the wood into which she had now come lay 
a great corn-field, but the com was gone long ago; only 
the naked dry stubble stood up out of the frozen 
ground. These were just like a great forest for her to 
wander through ; and, oh ! how she trembled with cold. 
Then she arrived at the door of the Field Mouse. 
This mouse had a little hole under the stubble. There 
the Field Mouse lived, warm and comfortable, and had 
a whole room-full of com — a glorious kitchen and 
larder. Poor Thumbelina stood at the door just like a 
poor beggar girl, and begged for a little bit of a barley- 
corn, for she had not had the smallest morsel to eat 
for the last two days. 

" You poor little creature," said the Field Mouse — 
for after all she was a good old Field Mouse — " come 
into my warm room and dine with me." 

As she was pleased with Thumbelina, she said, " If 

you like you may stay with me through the winter, but 

rou must keep my room clean and neat, and tell me 
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pretty little stories, because I am very fond of hearing 
those." 

And Thumbelina did as the kind old Field Mouse 
bade her, and had a very good time of it. 

" Now we shall soon have a visitor," said the Field 
Mouse. " My neighbour is in the habit of visiting me 
once a week. He is even better off than I am, has 
great rooms, and a beautiful black velvety fur. If you 
could only get him for your husband you would be well 
provided for. You must tell him the prettiest stories 
you know." 

But Thumbelina did not care about this ; she thought 
nothing of the neighblour, for he was a Mole. He 
came and paid his visits in his black velvet coat. The 
Field Mouse told how rich and how learned he was, 
and how his house was more than twenty times larger 
than hers ; that he had learning, but that he did not 
like the sun and beautiful flowers, for he had never 
seen them. 

Thumbelina had to sing, and she sang " Cockchafer, 
fly away," and "When the parson goes ^^€^^r '^V^xs. 
i^e Mole fell in love with her, "because o^ \\ex d.^\c\o'vi& 
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voice ; but he said nothing, for he was a very sedate 
person. 

A short time before, he had dug a long passage 
through the earth from his ovm house to theirs ; and 
Thumbelina and the Field Mouse obtained leave to 
walk in this passage as much as they wished. But he 
begged them not to be afraid of the dead bird which 
was lying in the passage. It was an entire bird, with 
wings and a beak. It certainly must have died only a 
short time before, and was now buried just where the 
Mole had made his passage. 

The Mole took a bit of decayed wood in his mouth, 
and it glimmered like fire in the dark ; and then he 
went first and lighted them through the long dark 
passage. When they came where the dead bird lay, the 
Mole thrust up his broad nose against the ceiling, so 
that a great hole was made, through which the daylight 
could shine down. In the middle of the floor lay a 
dead Swallow, his beautiful wings pressed close against 

. his sides, and his head and feet drawn back under his 
feathers : the poor bird had certainly died of cold 

T/iumbeUna was very sorry for this •, d\^ ^^"^ \«v:y ^^^^ 
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of all the little birds, who had sung and twittered so 
prettily before her through the summer ; but the Mole 
gave him a push with his crooked legs, and said, " Now 
he doesn't pipe any more. It must be miserable to be 
bom a little bird. I 'm thankful that none of my chil- 
dren can be that : such a bird has nothing but his 
* tweet-tweet,* and has to starve in the winter ! " 

" Yes, you may well say that, as a clever man," ob- 
served the Mouse. " Of what use is all this ' tweet- 
weet* to a bird when the winter comes? He must 
starve and freeze. But they say that 's aristocratic." 

Thumbelina said nothing ; but when the two others 
turned their backs on the bird, she bent down, put the 
feathers aside which covered his head, and kissed him 
upon his closed eyes. 

" Perhaps it was he who sang so prettily before me 
in the summer," she thought. " How much pleasure he 
gave me, the dear beautiful bird !" 

The Mole now closed up the hole through which the 
daylight shone in, and accompanied the ladies horsas.. 
But at night Thnmbelina could not s\^e"^ laX. ^s 'SKk '^^ 
got up out of her bed, and wove a \ax^^ \>^'a».N^^ 
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carpet of hay, and carried it and spread it over the 
dead bird, and laid the thin stamens of flowers, soft as 
cotton, and which she had found in the Field Mouse's 
room, at the bird's sides, so that he might lie soft in 
the ground. 

" Farewell, you pretty little bird !" said she. " Fare- 
well ! and thanks to you for your beautiful song in the 
summer, when all the trees were green, and the sun 
shone down warmly upon us." And then she laid the 
bird's head upon her heart But the bird was not dead ; 
he was only lying there torpid with cold ; and now he 
had been warmed, and came to life again. 

In autumn all the swallows fly away to warm coun- 
tries ; but if one happens to be belated, it becomes so 
cold that it falls down as if dead, and lies where it fell, 
and then the cold snow covers it 

Thumbelina fairly trembled, she was so startled; foi* 

the bird was large, very large, compared with her, who 

was only an inch in height But she took courage, laid 

the cotton closer round the poor bird, and brought a 

leaf that she had used as her own coverlet, and laid it 

^rer the bird's bead. 
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The next night she crept out to him again — ^and now 
he was alive, but quite weak ; he could only open his 
eyes for a moment, and look at Thumbelina, who stood 
before him with a bit of decayed wood in her hand, for 
she had not a lantern. 

" I thank you, you pretty little child," said the sick 
Swallow; "I have been famously warmed. Soon I 
shall get my strength back again, and I shall be able 
to fly about in the warm sunshine." 

" Oh," she said, " it is so cold without. It snows 
and freezes. Stay in your warm bed, and I will nurse 
you." 

Then she brought the Swallow water in the petal of 
a flower : and the Swallow drank, and told her how he 
had torn one of his wmgs in a thorn bush, and thus 
had not been able to fly so fast as the other swallows, 
which had sped away, far away, to the warm countries. 
So at last he had fallen to the ground, but he could 
remember nothing more, and did not know at all how 
he had come where she had found him. 

The whole winter the Swallow iemi\XiaftL ^^'t^^ ^asA 
Thumbelina nursed and tended \\\m\ve^x^SJci. ^€^^^^ 
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the Field Mouse nor the Mole heard aDything about 
it, for they did not like the poor Swallow. So soon as 
the spring came, and the sun warmed the earth, the 
Swallow bade Thumbelina farewell, and she opened 
the hole which the Mole had made in the ceiling. The 
sun shone in upon them gloriously, and the Swallow 
asked if Thumbelina would go with him ; she could sit 
upon his back, and they would fly away far into the 
green wood. But Thumbelina knew that the old Field 
Mouse would be grieved if she left her. 

" No, I cannot !" said Thumbelina. 

" Farewell, farewell, you good, pretty girl !" said the 
Swallow ; and he flew out in the sunshine. Thumbelina 
looked after him, and the tears came into her eyes, for 
she was heartily and sincerely fond of the poor Swallow. 

"Tweet-weet! tweet-weet!" said the bird, and flew 
into the green forest Thumbelina felt veiy sad. She 
did laot get 'pennission to go out into the warm sun- 
shine. The com which was sown in the field over the 
house of the Field Mouse grew up high into the air ; 
it yf3s Quite a thick wood for the poor girl, who was 
fmljran inch in height 
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"You are betrothed now, Thumbelina,'' said the 
Field Mouse. " My neighbour has proposed for you. 
What great fortune for a poor child like you ! Now 
you must work at your outfit, woollen and linen clothes 
both; for you must lack nothing when you have be- 
come the Mole's wife." 

Thumbelina had to turn the spindle, and the Mole 
hired four spiders to weave for her day and night. 
Every evening the Mole paid her a visit ; and he was 
always saying that when the summer should draw to a 
close, the sun would not shine nearly so hot, for that 
now it burned the earth almost as hard as a stone. 
Yes, when the summer should have gone, then he would 
keep his wedding day with Thumbelina. But she was 
not glad at all, for she did not like the tiresome Mole. 
Every morning when the sun rose, and every evening 
when it went down, she crept out at the door; and 
when the wind blew the com ears apart, so that she 
could see the blue sky, she thought how bright and 
beautiful it was out here, and wished heartily to see 
her dear Swallow again. But the S^dSXcrvi ^^ ^^^. 
come back; he had doubtless flown i^.t ^^wj/^^^*^^ 
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fair green forest When autumn came on, Thimibelina 
had all her outfit ready. 

" In four weeks you shall celebrate your wedding," 
said the Field Mouse to her. 

But Thumbelina wept, and declared she would not 
have the tiresome Mole. 

" Nonsense," said the Field Mouse ; " don't be obsti- 
nate, or I will bite you with my white teeth. He is a 
very fine man whom you will marry. The Queen her- 
self has not such a black velvet fur ; and his kitchen 
is full. Be thankful for your good fortune." 

Now the wedding was to be held. The Mole had 
already come to fetch Thumbelina j she was to live 
with him, deep under the earth, and never to come out 
into the warm sunshine, for that he did not like. The 
poor little thing was very sorrowful; she was now to 
say farewell to the glorious sun, which, after all, she 
had been allowed by the Field Mouse to see firom the 
threshold of the door. 

" Farewell, thou bright sun !" she said, and stretched 

out her arms towards it, and walked a little way forth 

/h}m the house of the Field Mouse, ioi iio^ >i5aa corca. 
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Watching Jor the Swallow* 



had been reaped, and only the dry stubble stood in the 
fields. "Farewell!" she repeated, twining her arms 
round a little red flower which still bloomed there. 
" Greet the Swallow from me, if you see him again." 

"Tweet-weet! tweet-weet!" a voice sounded sud- 
denly over her head. She looked up ; it was the little 
Swallow, who was just flying by. When he saw Thum- 
belinahewas veiyglad ; and she lo\^\v\n!L\i!a^Vi*^^^ 
was to have the ugly Mole fox \iex \wL'a\>m'a.> ^sA ^ioa:^ 
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she was to live deep under the earth, where the sun 
never shone. And she could not refrain from weeping. 

" The cold weather is coming now," said the Swal- 
low ; " I am going to fly far away into the warm coun- 
tries. Will you come with me ? You can sit upon my 
back ; then we shall fly from the ugly Mole and his 
dark room — away, far away, over the mountains, to the 
warm countries, where the sun shines warmer than 
here, where it is always summer, and there are lovely 
flowers. Only fly with me, you dear little Thumbelina, 
you who have saved my life when I lay frozen in the 
dark earthy passage." 

"Yes, I will go with you!" said Thumbelina, and 
she seated herself on the bird's back, with her feet on 
his outspread wing, and bound her girdle fast to one 
of his strongest feathers ; then the Swallow flew up into 
the air over forest and over sea, high up over the great 
mountains, where the snow always lies; and Thum- 
belina felt cold in the bleak air, but then she hid under 
the bird's warm feathers, and only put out her little 
head to admire all the beauties beneath her. 
\ At last they came to the warm countrves. TVi^t^ >2ev^ 
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sun shone far brighter than here \ the sky seemed twice 
as high ; in ditches and on the hedges grew the most 
beautiful blue and green grapes ; lemons and oranges 
hung in the woods ; the air was fragrant with myrtles 
and balsams, and on the roads the loveliest children 
ran about, playing with the gay butterflies. But the 
Swallow flew still farther, and it became more and more 
beautiful. Under the most glorious green trees by the 
blue lake stood a palace of dazzling white marble from 
the olden time. Vines clustered all around the lofty 
pillars ; at the top were many swallows* nests, and in 
one of these the Swallow lived who carried Thiunbelina. 

"That is my house," said the Swallow; "but it is 
not right that you should live there. It is not yet pro- 
perly arranged by a great deal, and you will not be 
content with it Select for yomrself one of the splendid 
flowers which grow down yonder, then I will put you 
into it, and you shall have everything as nice as you 
can wish." 

" That is capital," cried she, clapping her hands. 

A great marble pillar lay there, V(lvk.\\ \saA ^^^si.\.^ 
the ground and had been broken mlo ^3ca^^ ^\^c.^^% 
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but between these pieces grew the most beautiful great 
white flowers. The Swallow flew down with Thum- 
belina, and set her upon one of the broad leaves. But 
what was the little maid's surprise ? There sat a little 
man in the midst of the flower, as white and trans- 
parent as if he had been made of glass : he wore the 
neatest of gold crowns on his head, and the brightest 
wings on his shoulders j he himself was not bigger than 
Thumbelina. Hei was the angel of the flower. In each 
of the flowers dwelt such a little man or woman, but 
this one was King over them all. 

" Heavens ! how beautiful he is !" whispered Thum- 
belina to the Swallow. 

The little Prince was very much frightened at the 
Swallow ; for it was quite a gigantic bird to him, who 
was so small. But when he saw Thumbelina, he became 
very glad ; she was the prettiest maiden he had ever 
seen. Therefore he took off his golden crown, and 
put it upon her, and asked her name, and if she would 
be his wife, and then she should be Queen of all the 
lowers. Now this was truly a different kind of man 
to the son of the Toad, and the Mo\e m\.V^ \.Vv^ black 
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velvet flir. She therefore said " Yes " to the charming 
Prince, And out of every flower came a lady or a lord, 
so pretty to behold that it was a delight ; each one 
brought Thumbelina a present ; but the best gift was 
a pair of beautiful wings which had belonged to a great 
white fly; these were fastened to Thumbelina's back, 
and now she could fly from flower to flower. Then 
there was much rejoicing; and the little Swallow sat 
above them in his nest, and was to sing the marriage 
song, which he accordingly did as well as he could ; 
but yet in his heart he was sad, for he was so fond, 
oh ! so fond of Thumbelina, and would have liked 
never to part from her. 

"You shall not be called ThumbeHna," said the 
Flower Angel to her ; " that is an ugly name, and you 
are too fair for it — we will call you Maia." 

"Farewell, farewell !" said the little Swallow, with a 
heavy heart ; and he flew away again from the warm 
countries, far away back to Denmark. There he had a 
little nest over the window of the man who can tell 
fairy tales. Before him he sang, " TvJ^eX.•^N^^\.\ ^w^'^v 
weet rand 6:0m him we have the wVvo\e ^Vorj. 
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THE BEETLE. 



THE Emperor's favourite horse was shod with gold. 
It had a golden shoe on each of its feet. 
And why was this ? 

He was a beautiful creature, with delicate legs, bright 

intelligent eyes, and a mane that hung down his neck 

like a veil. He had carried his master through the fire 

and smoke of battle, and heaid tkift \wfiL<5Xs ^^ft&tSni^ 
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around him, had kicked, bitten, and taken part in the 
fight when the enemy advancedj and had sprung with 
his master on his back over the fallen foe, and had saved 
the crown of red gold, and the life of the Emperor^ 
which was more valuable than the red gold \ and that 
is why the Emperor's horse had golden shoes. 

And the Beetle came creeping forth. 

" First the great ones," said he, *' and then the little 
ones ; but greatness is not the only thing that does it" 
And so saying, he stretched out his thin legs* 

"And pray what do you want?" asked the smith. 

" Golden shoes, to be sure," replied the Beetle. 

" Why, you must be out of your senses," cried the 
smith. " Do you want to have golden shoes too ? " 

" Golden shoes? certainly," replied the Beetle. " Am 
I not just as good as that big creature yonder, that is 
waited on, and brushed, and has meat and drink put 
before him ? Don't I belong to the imperial stable ? " 

" But why is the horse to have golden shoes ? Don't 
you understand that ? " asked the smith. 

" Understand ? I understand tVvaX. \\. \% ^ ^^x^y^tss^ 
slight offered to myself;' cried the Beet\e. '' ^X \^ ^^"^^ 
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to annoy me, and therefore I am going into the world 
to seek my fortune." 

" Go along ! " said the smith. 

" You 're a rude fellow ! " cried the Beetle \ and then 
he went out of the stable, flew a little way, and soon 
afterwards found himself in a beautiful flower garden, 
all fragrant with roses and lavender. 

"Is it not beautiful here?" asked one of the little 
Lady-birds that flew about, with their delicate wings and 
their red-and-black shields on their backs. " How sweet 
it is here — ^how beautiful it is ! " 

" I 'm accustomed to better things," said the Beetle. 
" Do you call this beautiful ? Why, there is not so much 
as a dung-heap." 

Then he went On, under the shadow of a great stack, 
and found a Caterpillar crawling along. 

" How beautiful the world is ! " said the Caterpillar l 
"the sun is so warm, and everything so enjoyable! 
And when I go to sleep, and die, as they call it, I shall 
wake up as a butterfly, with beautiful wings to fly with." 

^^"Slo^ conceited you are!" exclaimed the Beetle. 
^' I^ffy about as sl butterfly, m4ee4\ IN^ coxsve out 
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of the stable of the Emperor, and no one there, not 
even the Emperor's favourite horse — that by the way 
wears my cast-off golden shoes — has any such idea. 
To have wings to fly 1 why, we can fly now ; " and he 
spread his wings and flew away. " I don't want to be 
annoyed, and yet I am annoyed," he said, as be flew 
off: 

Soon afterwards he fell down upon a great lawn. 
For awhile he lay there and feigned slumber; at last 
he fell asleep in earnest. 

Suddenly a shower of rain came pattering from the 
clouds. The Beetle woke up at the noise, and wanted 
to escape into the earth, but could not. He was tumbled 
over and over : sometimes he was swimming on his 
stomach, sometimes on his back, and as for flying, that 
was out of the question ; he doubted wh^thet he should 
escape from the place with his life. He therefore re- 
mained lying where he was. 

When the weather had moderated a little, and the 
Beetle had rubbed the water out of his eyes, he saw 
something gleaming. It was linen t\va\.\v^^\i^^Ts.^^s::*^^ 
there to bJeacL He managed to xcv^Jft.^ '^vs^ ^^ ^^ 
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to it, and crept into a fold of the damp linen. Cer- 
tainly the place was not so comfortable to lie in as the 
warm stable ; but there was no better to be had, and 
therefore he remained lying there for a whole day and 
a whole night, and the rain kept on during all the time. 
Towards morning he crept forth : he was very much 
out of temper about the climate. 

On the linen two Frogs were sitting. Their bright 
eyes absolutely gleamed with pleasure. 

" Wonderful weather this ! " one of them cried. " How 
refreshing ! And the linen keeps the water together so 
beautifully. My hind legs seem to quiver as if I were 
going to swim." 

"I should like to know," said the second, "if the 
swallow, who flies so far round, in her many journeys 
in foreign lands ever meets with a better climate than 
this. What delicious dampness ! It is really as if one 
were lying in a wet ditch. Whoever does not rejoice 
in this, certainly does not love his fatherland." 

" Have you been in the Emperor*s stable?" asked 
the Beetle. " There the dampness is warm and refresh- 
w£: That i the climate for me *, bul 1 cax^ox. \:^^ S&. 
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with me on my journey. Is there never a muck-heap, 
here in the garden, where a person of rank, like myself, 
can feel himself at home, and take up his quarters ? " 

But the Frogs either did not or would not understand 
him. 

" I never ask a question twice ! " said the Beetle, after 
he had already asked this one three times without re- 
ceiving any answer. 

Then he went a little farther, and stumbled against 
a fragment of pottery, that certainly ought not to have 
been lying there ; but as it was once there, it gave a good 
shelter against wind and weather. Here dwelt several 
families of Earwigs ; and these did not require much, 
only sociality. The female members of the community 
were full of the purest maternal affection, and accord- 
ingly each one considered her own child the most beau- 
tiful and clever of all. 

" Our son has engaged himself," said one mother. 
" Dear, innocent boy ! His greatest hope is that he 
may creep one day into a clergyman's ear. It 's very 
artless and lovable, that ; and being eii^a%<i^ n^ Vsfc\> 
him steady. What joy for a moth^x \'' 
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*' Our son," said anotho' mother, " had scarcely crept 
out of the egg, when he was akeady off on his travels. 
He 's all life and spirit s ; he '11 run his horns off ! What 
joy that is for a mother ! Is it not so, Mr. Beetle ?" for 
she knew the stranger by his homy coat. 

" You are both quite right," said he ; so they begged 
him to walk in; that is to say, to come as far as he could 
under the bit of pottery. 

"Now, you also see my little earwig," observed a 
third mother and a fourth ; " they are lovely little things, 
and highly amusing. They are never ill-behaved, except 
when they are uncomfortable in their inside ; but, un- 
fortunately, one is very subject to that at their age." 

Thui each mother spoke of her baby ; and the babies 
talked among themselves, and made use of the little 
nippers they have in their tails to nip the beard of the 
Beetle. 

" Yes, they are always busy about something, the 

little rogues ! " said the mothers ; and they quite beamed 

with maternal pride; but the Beetle felt bored by that, 

and therefore he inquired how far it was to the nearest 

muck-heap. 
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^* That is quite out in the big world, on the other 
side of the ditch," answered an Earwig. " I hope none 
of my children will go so far, for it would be the death 
of me." 

" But 1 shall try to get so far," said the Beetle ; and 
he went off without taking formal leave; for that is con- 
sidered the polite thing to do. And by the ditch hQ 
met several friends ; Beetles, all«of them. 

** Here we live," they said. " We are very comfort- 
able here. Might we ask you to step down into this 
rich mud? You must be fatigued after your journey." 

** Certainly," replied the Beetle. " I have been ex- 
posed to the rain, and have had to lie upon linen, and 
cleanliness is a thing that greatly exhausts me. I have 
also pains in one of my wings, from sitting in a draught 
under a fragment of pottery. It is really quite refresh- 
ing to be among one's companions once more." 

" Perhaps you come from a muck-heap ? " observed 
the oldest of them. 

" Indeed, I come from a much higher place," replied 
the Beetle. " I came from the Empeioi*^ ^\2i5^'^^^«^'e«. 
I was bom with golden shoes on 107 fc^X. \ ^ss^ '^'^^ 
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veiling on a secret embassy. You must not ask me any 
questions, for I can't betray my secret." 

With this the Beetle stepped down into the rich mud. 
There sat three young maiden Beetles; and they tittered, 
because they did not know what to say. 

" Not one of them is engaged yet,' said their mother ; 
and the Beetle maidens tittered again, this time from 
embarrassment. 

"I have never seen greater beauties in the royal 
stables," exclaimed the Beetle, who was now resting 
himself. 

" Don't spoil my girls," said the mother ; " and don't 
talk to them, please, unless you have serious intentions. 
But of course your intentions are serious, and therefore 
I give you my blessing." 

" Hurrah ! " cried all the other Beetles together ; and 
our friend was engaged. Immediately after the be- 
trothal came the marriage, for there was no reason for 
delay. 

The following day passed pleasantly, and the next 
in tolerable comfort ; but on the third it was time to 
think of food for thQ wife, and perhaps ioi c\\\Hx^xv. 
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" I have allowed myself to be taken in," said our 
Beetle to himself, " And now there 's nothing for it 
but to take them in, in turn." 

So said, so done. Away he went, and he stayed away 
all day, and stayed away all night; and his wif<5 sat 
there, a forsaken widow. 

<* Oh," said the other Beetles, " this fellow whom we 
received into our family is nothing more than a thorough 
vagabond. He has gone away, and has left his wife a 
burden upon our hands." 

*' Well, then, she shall be unmarried again, and sit 
here among my daughters," said the mother. ^' Fie on 
the villain who forsook her ! " 

In the meantime the Beetle had been journeying on, 
and had sailed across the ditch on a cabbage-leaf. In 
the morning two persons came to the ditch. When they 
saw him, they took him up, and turned him over, and 
looked very learned, especially one of them — a boy. 

" Allah sees the black beetle in the black stone and 
in the black rock. Is not that written in the Koran ?" 
Then he translated the Beetle's iiam^VTv\.o\ja5cccs.,"a^^ 
mhr^ed upon the creature's natuxe ^xv^^vv^^-O^ ^ "^^ 
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second person, an older scholar, voted for carrying him 
home. He said they wanted just such good specimens ; 
and this seemed an uncivil speech to our Beetle, and 
in consequence he flew suddenly out of the speaker*s 
hand. As he now had dry wings, he flew a tolerable 
distance, and reached a hotbed, where a sash of the 
glass roof was partly open, so he quietly slipped in and 
buried himself in the warm earth. 

"Very comfortable it is here," said he. 

Soon after he went to sleep, and dreamed that the 
Emperor's favourite horse had fallen, and had given 
him his golden shoes, with the promise that he should 
have two more. 

That was all very charming. When the Beetle woke 
up, he crept forth and looked around him. What splen- 
dour was in the hothouse ! In the background great 
palm trees growing up on high ; the sun made them 
look transparent ; and beneath them what a luxuriance 
of green, and of beaming flowers, red as fire, yellow 
as amber, or white as fi:esh-fallen snow ! 

'^ Tfei5 is an incomparable plenty of plants," cried the 
Beetle. ^^How good they will tasXe viVvtiv ^«^ ^^ 
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decayed! A capital store-room this! There must 
certainly be relations of mine living here. I will just 
see if I can find any one with whom I may associate, 
I 'm proud, certainly, and I 'm proud of being so." 

And so he prowled about in the earth, and thought 
what a pleasant dream that was about the dying horse, 
and the golden shoes he had inherited. 

Suddenly a hand seized the Beetle, and pressed him, 
and turned him round and round. 

The gardener's little son and a companion had come 
to the hotbed, had espied the Beetle, and wanted to 
have their fun with him. First he was wrapped in a 
vine-leafj and then put into warm trousers pocket He 
cribbled and crabbled about there with all his might ; 
but he got a good pressing from the boy's hand for this, 
which served as a hint to him to keep quiet Then 
the boy went rapidly towards the great lake that lay at 
the end of the garden. Here the Beetle was put in an 
old broken wooden shoe, on which a little stick was 
placed upright for a mast, and to this mast the Beetle 
was bound with a woollen thread* '^(yw\i<^^'^'^^'^^^'» 
and had to sail away. 
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The lake was not very large, but to the Beetle it 
seemed an ocean ; and he was so astonished at its ex- 
tent, that he fell over on his back and kicked out with 
bis legs. 

The little ship sailed away. The current of the water 
seized it ; but whenever it went too far from the shore, 
one of the boys turned up his trousers and went in after 
it, and brought it back to the land. But at length, just 
as it went merrily out again, the two boys were called 
away, and very harshly, so that they hurried to obey the 
summons, ran away from the lake, and left the little ship 
to its fate. Thus it drove away from the shore, farther 
and farther into the open sea : it was terrible work for 
the Beetle, for he could not get away in consequence 
of being bound to the mast. 

Then a Fly came and paid him a visit. 

" What beautiful weather ! " said the Fly. " 1 11 rest 
here, and sun myself. You 've an agreeable time of it." 

" You speak without knowing the facts," replied th^ 
Beetle. " Don't you see that I 'm a prisoner ? '* 

"Ah J but I 'm not a prisoner," observed the Fly i 
^d h^ flew away accordingly. 
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At liberty. 



"Well, now I know the world," said the Beetle to 
himself. " It is an abominable world. I 'm the only 
honest person in it. First, they refuse me my golden 
shoes ; then I have to lie on wet linen, and to stand in 
the draught ; and to crown all, they fasten a wife upon 
me. Then, when I Ve taken a quick step out into the 
world, and found out how one can have it there, and 
how I wished to have it, one of t\vese\v\\Twaxi\^<yj^^^'«^SL'5. 
£nd ties me up, and leaves me to t\ve meicTj ^'^ 'Ocvs.^^^^ 
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waves, while the Emperor's favourite horse prances 
about proudly in golden shoes. That is what annoys 
me more than all. But one must not look for sympathy 
in this world ! My career has been very interesting ; 
but what's the use of that, if nobody knows it? The 
world does not deserve to be made acquainted with my 
history, for it ought to have given me golden shoes, 
when the Emperor's horse was shod, and I stretched 
out my feet to be shod too. If I had received golden 
shoes, I should have become an ornament to the stable* 
Now the stable has lost me, and the world has lost me. 
It is all over ! '* 

But all was not over yet. A boat, in which there 
were a few young girls, came rowing up. 

" Look, yonder is an old wooden shoe sailing along,** 
said one of the girls. 

"There's a little creature bound fast to it," said an^ 
other. 

The boat came quite close to our Beetle's ship, and 

the young girls fished him out of the water. One of 

them drew a, small pair of scissors from her pocket, and 

cut tlie woollen thread, without huttvtig \)cve^^^'C^^ \ ^xv^ 
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when she stepped on shore, she put him down on the 
grass. 

"Creep, creep — ^fly, fly^if thou canst," she said. 
" Liberty is a splendid thing." 

And the Beetle flew up, and straight through the open 
window of a great building ; there he sank down, tired 
and exhausted, exactly on the mane of the Emperor's 
favourite horse, who stood in the stable when he was 
at home, and the Beetle also. The Beetle clung fast 
to the mane, and sat there a short time to recover him- ~ 
self. 

" Here I *m sitting on the Emperor's favourite horse 
— sitting on him just like the Emperor himself!" he 
cried. " But what was I saying ? Yes, now I remem- 
ber. That 's a good thought, and quite correct. The 
smith asked me why the golden shoes were given to the 
horse. Now I 'm quite clear about the answer. They 
were given to the horse on my account." 

And now the Beetle was in a good temper again. 

" Travelling expands the mind rarely," said he. 

The sun's rays came streaming into the ste.Us.^ ^c^A. 
shone upon him, and made t\iep\ajc:^\Y«^^ ^xA\i^^;^« 
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" The world is not so bad, upon the whole," said the 
Beetle ; *' but one must know how to take things as they 
come." 



THE PIGS. 

CHARLES DICKENS once told us about a pig, 
and since that time we are in a good humour if 
we only hear one grunt. St. Antony took the pig under 
his protection ; and when we think of the prodigal son 
we always associate with him the idea of feeding swine } 
and it was in front of a pig-sty that a certain carriage 
stopped in Sweden, about which I am going to talk. 
The farmer had his pig-sty built out towards the high 
road, close by his house, and it was a wonderful pig- 
sty. It was an old state carriage. The seats had been 
taken out and the wheels taken off, and so the body 
d/ the old coach lay on the ground, and four pigs were 
^2ut up inside it. I wonder if these Nveie \\i^ ivx^x. xJcv-ax. 
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had ever been there? That point certainly could not 
be determined ; but that it had been a real state coach 
everything bore witness, even to the damask rag that 
hung down from the roof; everything spoke of better 
days. 

*' Humph ! humph I " said the occupants ; and the 
coach creaked and groaned, for it had come to a 
mournful end. **The beautiful has departed," it 
sighed — or at least it might have done so. 

We came back in autumn. The coach was there 
still, but the pigs were gone. They were playing the 
grand lords out in the woods. Blossoms and leaves 
were gone from all the trees, and storm and rain ruled^ 
and gave them neither peace nor rest ; and the birds 
of passage had flown. 

" The beautiful has departed ! This was the glorious 
green wood, but the song of the birds and the warm 
sunshine are gone ! gone ! " 

Thus said the mournful voice that creaked in the 
lofty branches of the trees, and it scMinded like a deep- 
drawn sigh, a sigh from the bosom oi >Jafc ^h^^ x^^'^ 
tree, and of him who sat there ; il vjas \!tvfc'^Q'5.^^^^^^^%" 
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Po you know him? He is all 'beard, the ifinest red- 
dish-green beard; he is easily recognized. Go up to 
the wild rose bushes, and when in autumn all the 
-flowers have faded from them, and only the wild hips 
remain, you will often find under them a great red- 
green moss flower ; and that is the Rose King. A little 
green leaf grows up out of his head, and that *s his 
feather. He is the only man of his kind on the rose 
bush ; and he it was who sighed. 

**Gone, gone ! The beautiful is gone ! The roses 
have faded, and the leaves fall down. It 's wet here ; 
it 's boisterous here. The birds who used to sing are 
dumb, and the pigs go out hunting for acorns, and 
they are the lords of the forest." 

The nights were cold and the days were misty ; but, 
for all that, the raven sat on the branch and sang, 
"Good, good!" 

Raven and crow sat on the high bough ; and they 
had a' large family, who all said, *^Good, good ! " and 
the majority is always right. 

Under the high trees, in the hollow, was a great 
puddle, and here the pigs reclined, gte^X. ^xv^ ^xwaJX. 
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They found the place so inexpressibly lovely. " Oui ! 
oui ! " they all exclaimed. That was all the French 
they knew, but even that was something; and they 
were so clever and so fat. 

The old ones lay quite still, and reflected ; the young 
ones were very busy, and were not quiet a moment. 
One little porker had a twist in his tail like a ring, and 
this ring was his mother*s pride : she thought all the 
rest were looking at the ring, and thinking only of the 
ring ; but that they were not doing ; they were think- 
ing of themselves and of what was useful, and what ^ 
was the use of the wood. They had always heard that 
the acorns they ate grew at the roots of the trees, and 
accordingly they had grubbed up the ground; but 
there came quite a little pig — it's always the young 
ones who come out with their new-fangled notions — 
who declared that the acorns fell down from the 
branches, for one had just fallen down on his head, 
and the idea had struck him at once, afterwards he 
had made observations, and now was quite certain on 
the point. The old ones put iVvdi Yvt.^'^s \.o%^^^* 

'' Umph ! " they said, " ump\i\ T\v^ ^ot^ "^^1^" 
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parted : the twittering of the birds is all over ; we want 
fruit; whatever 's good to eat is good, and we eat 
everything." 

" Oui ! oui ! " chimed in all the rest. 

But the mother now looked at her little porker, the 
one with the ring in his tail. 

" One must not overlook the beautiful," she said. 

"Good! good!" cried the Crow, and flew down 
from the tree to try and get an appointment as night- 
ingale; for some one must be appointed; and the 
Crow obtained the office directly. 

" Gone ! gone ! " sighed the Rose King. " All the 
beautiful is gone ! " 

It was boisterous, it was grey, cold, and windy ; and 
through the forest and over the field swept the rain in 
long dark streaks. Where is the bird who sang ? where 
are the flowers upon the meadow, and the sweet berries 
of the wood ? Gone ! gone ! 

Then a light gleamed from the forester's house. It 

was lit up like a star, and threw its long ray among 

the trees. A song sounded forth out of the house. 

Beautiful children played there round \3cv^ Q\d ^^xA- 
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father. He sat with the Bible on his knee, and read 
of the Creator and of a better world, and spoke of 
spring that would return, of the forest that would array 
itself in fresh green, of the roses that would bloom, 
the nightingale that would sing, and of the beautiful 
that would reign in its glory again. 

But the Rose King heard it not, for he sat in the 
cold, damp weather, and sigVvtd^ "Q»^Tifc\ 'i^"^^^^'' 
And the pigs were the lords oi \5cve loxe^X.> ^^^ "^^ ^^ 
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Mother-Sow looked proudly at her little porker with 
the twist in his tail. 

" There is always somebody who has a soul for the 
beautiful I *' she said. 



e/S<©(S^S')^>^^ 



THE STORKS. 

ON the last house in a little village stood a Stork's 
nest. The Mother-Stork sat in it with her young 
ones, who stretched out their heads with the pointed 
black beaks, for their beaks had not yet turned red. 
A little way off stood the Father-Stork, all alone on 
the ridge of the roof, quite upright and stiff; he had 
drawn up one of his legs, so as not to be quite idle 
while he stood sentry. One would have thought he 
had been carved out of wood, so still did he stand. 
He thought, " It must look very grand, that my wife 
has a sentry standing by her nest. They can*t tell that 
,itis her husband. They certainly l\vm\L \ \va.N^ \i^^xv 
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commanded to stand here. That looks so aristocraticlV 
And he went on standing on one leg. 

Below in the street a whole crowd of children were 
playing ; and when they caught sight of the Storks^ 
one of the boldest of the boys, and afterwards all of 
them, sang the old verse about the storks. But they 
only sang it just as he could remember it : 

** Stork, stork, fly away ! 
Stand not one one leg to-day. - - " 

Thy dear wife is in the nest. 
Where she rocks her young to rest. 

" The first he will be hanged, 
The second will be hit. 
The third he will be shot. 
And the fourth put on the spit." ' 

"Just hear what those boys are saying!" said the 
little Stork-children. " They say we *re to be hanged 
and killed." 

" You Ve not to care for that ! " said the Mother- . 
Stork. " Don't listen to it, and then it won't matter." 

But the boys went on singing, and pointed at tlss. 
Storks mockingly with theit fix\^et?i\ w^q cs^^^^"^-* 
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whose name was Peter, declared that it was a sin to 
make a jest of animals, and would not join in it at all. 

The Mother-Stork comforted her children. " Don't 
you mind it at all," she said : " see how quiet your 
father stands, though it *s only on one leg." 

"We are very much afraid," said the young Storks ; 
and they drew their heads far back into the nest. 

Now to-day, when the children came out again to 
play, and saw the Storks, they sang their song : 

" The first he will be hanged, 
The second will be hit ** 

" Shall we be hanged and beaten ? " asked the young 
Storks. 

"No, certainly not," replied the mother. "You 
shall learn to fly j I '11 exercise you ; then we shall fly 
out into the meadows and pay a visit to the frogs ; 
they will bow before us in the water, and sing ' Co-ax ! 
co-ax ! ' and then we shall eat them up. That will be 
a real pleasure." 

" And what then ? " asked the young Storks. 

" Then all the storks will assemble, all that are here 
la the whole country, and the autumn e^«ds»^^\i^ti; 
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then one must fly well, for that is highly important, 
for whoever cannot fly properly will be thrust dead by 
the general's beak ; so take care and learn well when 
the exercising begins." 

" But then we shall be killed, as the boys say : — 
and only listen, now they 're singing again." 

" Listen to me, and not to them," said the Mother- 
Stork. " After the great review we shall fly away to 
the warm countries, far away from here, over moun- 
tains and forests. We shall fly to Egypt, where there 
are three covered houses of stone, which curl in a 
point and tower above the clouds; they are called 
pyramids, and are older than a stork can imagine. 
There is a river in that country which runs out of its 
bed, and then all the land is tinned to mud. One 
walks about in tlie mud, and eats frogs." 

" Oh ! " cried all the young ones. 

" Yes ! It is glorious there ! One does nothing all 
day long but eat; and while we are so comfortable 
over there, here there is not a green leaf on the trees ; 
here it is so cold that the clouds freeze to ^ie.c'^^^'axv^ 
fall down in little white rags V' 
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It was the snow that she meant, but she could not 
explain it m any other way. 

" And do the naughty boys freeze to pieces ? " asked 
the young Storks. 

" No, they do not freeze to pieces ; but they are not 
far from it, and must sit in the dark room and cower. 
You, on the other hand, can fly about in foreign lands, 
where there are flowers, and the sun shines warm." 

Now some time had elapsed, and the nestlings had 
grown so large that they could stand upright in the 
nest and look far around ; and the Father-Stork came 
every day with delicious frogs, little snakes, and all 
kinds of stork-dainties as he found them. Oh ! it 
looked funny when he performed feats before them ! 
He laid his head quite back upon his tail, and clapped 
with his beak as if he had been a little clapper ; and 
then he told them stories, all about the marshes. 

" Listen ! now you must learn to fly," said the 

Mother-Stork one day ; and all the four young ones 

had to go out on the ridge of the roof Oh, how they 

tottered! how they balanced themselves with their 

wings, and yet they were nearly fallmg Aqwtv I 
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" Only look at me," said the mother. " Thus you 
must hold your heads ! Thus you must pitch your 
feet ! One, two ! one, two ! That ^s what will help 
you on in the world." 

Then she flew a little way, and the young ones made 
a little clumsy leap. Bump ! — there they lay, for their 
bodies were too heavy. 

" I will not fly ! " said one of the young Storks, and 
crept back into the nest ; " I don't care about getting 
to warm countries." 

" Do you want to freeze to death here, when the 
winter comes ? Are the boys to come and hang you, 
and singe you, and roast you ? Now I *11 call them." 

" Oh, no ! " cried the young Stork, and hopped out 
on to the roof again like the rest. 

On the third day they could actually fly a little, and 
then they thought they could also soar and hover in 
the air. They tried it, but — bump ! — down they 
tumbled, and they had to shoot their wings again 
quickly enough. Now the boys came into the street 
again, and sang their song : 

"Stork, stoik, fV^ aw^'^X*' 
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" Shall we fly down and pick their eyes out ? " asked 
the young Storks. 

" No," replied the mother, " let them alone. Only 
listen to me, that*s far more important. One, two, 
three! — ^now we fly round to the right. One, two, 
three ! — ^now to the left round the chimney ! See, that 
was very good 1 the last kick with the feet was so neat 
and correct that you shall have permission to-morrow 
to fly with me to the marsh ! Several nice stork 
families go there with their young : show them that 
mine are the nicest, and that you can start proudly ; 
that looks well, and will get you consideration." 

" But are we not to take revenge on the rude boys ?" 
asked the young Storks. 

" Let them scream as much as they like. You will 
fly up to the clouds, and get to the land of the pyra- 
mids, when they will have to shiver, and not have a 
green leaf or a sweet apple." 

" Yes, we will revenge ourselves ! " they whispered 
to one another ; and then the exercising went on. 

Among all the boys down in the street, the one most 
bent upon singing the teasing song was Vv^ nnVvo Ivad 
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begun it, and he was quite a little boy. He could 
hardly be more than six years old. The young Storks 
certainly thought he was a hundred, for he was much 
bigger than their mother and father ; and how should 
they know how old children and grown-up people can 
be ? Their revenge was to come upon this boy, for it 
was he who had begun, and he always kept on. The 
young Storks were very angry ; and as they @:ew bl^g^v 
the/ were less inclined to beat \\.\ ^.V\a.^\.^€x\ xsvqj^^'^ 
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had to promise them that they should be revenged, 
but not till the last day of their stay. 

" We must first see how you behave at the grand 
review. If you get through badly, so that the general 
stabs you through the chest with his beak, the boys will 
be right, at least in one way. Let us see." 

" Yes, you shall see ! " cried the young Storks ; and 
then they took all imaginable pains. They practised 
every day, and flew so neatly and so lightly that it was 
a pleasure to see them. 

Now the autumn came on ; all the Storks began to 
assemble, to fly away to the warm countries while it is 
winter here. That was a review ! They had to fly 
over forest and villages, to show how well they could 
soar, for it was a long journey they had before them. 
The young Storks did their part so well, that they got 
as a mark, " Remarkably well, with frogs and snakes." 
That was the highest mark ; and they might eat the 
frogs and snakes ; and that is what they did. 

" Now we will be revenged ! " they said. 

"Yes, certainly!" said the Mother-Stork. "What 
I have thought of will be the best. 1 kivow the pond 
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in which all the little mortals lie till the stork comes 
and brings them to their parents. The pretty little 
babies lie there and dream so sweetly as they never 
dream afterwards. All parents are glad to have such 
a child, and all children want to have a sister or a 
brother. Now we will fly to the pond, and bring one 
for each of the children who have not sung the naughty 
song and laughed at the storks." 

*'But he who began to sing — that naughty, ugly 
boy ! " screamed the young Storks ; "what shall we do 
with him?" 

" There is a little dead child in the pond, one that 
has dreamed itself to death; we will bring that for 
him. Then he will cry because we have brought him 
a little dead brother. But that good boy — ^you have 
not forgotten him — the one who said, ' It is wrong to 
laugh at animals ! * — for him we will bring a brother 
and a sister too. And as his name is Peter, all of you 
shall be called Peter too." 

And it was done as she said; all the storks were 
named Peter, and so they are all called even tv<y«. 
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THE NAUGHTY BOY, 



THERE was once an' old poet — a very good old 
poet. One evening, as he sat at home, there was 
very bad weather without. The rain streamed down ; 
but the old poet sat comfortably by his stove, where 
the fire was burning and the roasting apples hissing. 

" There wont be a dry thread left on the poor people 
trho are out in this weather !" said he, for he was a 
Xsvod old poet 
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" Oh, open to me ! I am cold and quite wet," said 
a little child outside \ and it cried, rxnd knocked at the 
door, while the rain streamed down, and the wind 
made all the casements rattle. 

"You poor little creature!" said the poet; and he 
went to open the door. There stood a little boy; he 
was quite naked, and the water ran in streams from his 
long fail: curls. He was shivering with cold, and had 
he not been let in, he would certainly have perished in 
the bad weather. 

"You little creature !" said the poet, and took him 
by the hand, " come to me, and I will warm you. You 
shall have wine and an apple, for you are a capital 
boy." 

And so he was. His eyes sparkled like two bright 
stars, and though the water ran down from his fair curls, 
they fell in beautiful ringlets. He looked like a little 
angel-child, but was white with cold and trembled all 
over. In his hand he carried a famous bow, but it 
looked quite spoiled by the wet : all the colours in the 
beautiful arrows had been blurred t.o^'5L\!cvsx\s^ '^^^'^s».. 

The old poet sat down bv \.\\^ ^Von^, \.(^c?«.'Cxv^^^^^^ 
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boy on his knees, pressed the water out of the long 
curls, warmed his hands in his own, and made him 
some sweet wine-whey ; then the boy recovered him- 
self, and his cheeks grew red, and he jumped to the 
floor, and danced round the old poet. 

"You are a merry boy," said the old poet *• What 
is your name?" 

" My name is Cupid," he replied ; " don't you know 
me? There lies my bow — I shoot with that, you may 
believe me ! See, now the weather is clearing up out^ 
side, and the moon shines." 

" But your bow is quite spoiled," said the good old 
poet 

"That would be a pity," replied the little boy; and 
he took the bow and looked at it " Oh, it is quite dry, 
and has suffered no damage ; the string is quite stiff— 
T will try it!" Then he bent it, and laid an artrow 
across, aimed, and shot the good old poet straight 
through the heart. " Do you see now that my bow 
was not spoiled?" said he, and laughed out loud and 
^an away. What a, naughty boy to shoot at the old 
r/ in that way, who had admitted Ymv mlo ^^ \^^tkv 
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room, and been so kind to him, and given him the best 
wine and the best apple ! 

The good poet lay upon the floor and wept ; he was 
really shot straight into the heart "Fie!" he cried, 
" what a naughty boy this Cupid is ! I shall tell that 
to all good children, so that they may take care, and 
never play with him, for he will do them a hiut !" 

All good children, girls and boys, to whom he told 
this, took good heed of this naughty Cupid ; but still 
he tricked them, for he is very cunning. When the 
students come out from the lectures, he runs at their 
side with a book under his arm, and has a black coat 
on. They cannot recognize him at all. And then they 
take his arm and fancy he is a student too ; but he 
thrusts the arrow into their breasts. Yes, he is always 
following people ! He sits in the great chandelier in 
the theatre and bums brightly, so that the people think 
he is a lamp ; but afterwards they see their error. He 
runs about in the palace garden and on the prome- 
nades. Yes, he once shot your father and your mother 
straight through the heart I OxvX^ a^ ^^xa., ^xA -i«^^ 
will hear what they say. 0\ \a v& ^. "^^^ ^"^"^ ^^T" 
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Cupid ; you must never have anything to do with him. 
He is after every one. Only think, once he shot an 
arrow at old grandmamma ; but that was a long time 
ago. The wound has indeed healed long since, but 
she will never forget it Fie on that wicked Cupid ! 
But now you know him, and what a naughty boy he is. 

THE SHIRT COLLAR. 

THERE was once a rich cavaHer whose whole 
effects consisted of a Bootjack and a Hair-brush, 
but he had the finest Shirt Collat in the world, and 
about this Shirt Collar we will tell a story. 

The Collar was now old enough to think of marrying, 
and it happened that he was sent to the wash together 
with a Garter. 

" My word ! " exclaimed the Shirt Collar. " I have 
never seen anything so slender and delicate, so charm- 
-^S- ^nd genteel May I ask your name"^ ''' 
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The Owner of the Collar. 



" I shall not tell you that," said the Garter. 

" Where is your home ? " asked the Shirt Collar. 

But the Garter was of rather a retiring nature, and 
it seemed such a strange question to answer. 

" I presume you are a girdle?" said the Shirt Collar 
— " a sort of under girdle ? I see that you are useful 
as well as ornamental, my little lady." 

"You are not to speak to me" s3id\!w^Qj«x\sx. ''''^ 
have not, I think, given you aiv^ oec;3kSv.oxv\.o ^o ^^"^ 
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" Oh ! when one is as beautiful as you are," cried 
the Shirt Collar, " I fancy that is occasion enough." 

" Go ! " said the Garter ; " don't come so near me : 
you look to me quite like a man." 

"I am a fine cavalier, too," said the Shirt Collar, 
" I possess a bootjack and a hair-brush." 

And that was not true at all, for it was his master 
who owned these things, but he was boasting. 

" Don't come too near me," said the Garter ; " I am 
not used to that." 

"Affectation !" cried the Shirt Collar. 

Then they were taken out of the wash, starched, and 
hung over a chair in the sunshine, and then laid on the 
ironing-board ; and now came the hot Iron. 

"Mrs. Widow!" said the Shirt Collar, "little Mrs. 
Widow, I *m getting quite warm ; I 'm being quite 
changed ; I 'm losing all my creases ; you 're burning 
a hole in me ! Ugh ! I propose to you." 

" You old rag 1 " said the Iron, and rode proudly 
over the Shirt Collar, for it imagined that it was a steam 
boiler, and that it ought to be out on the railwa}^. 
dragging carriages, " You old rag I " said the Iron. 
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The Shirt Collar was a little frayed at the edges, 
therefore the Paper Scissors came to smooth away the 
frayed places. 

" Ho, ho ! " said the Shirt Collar ; " I presume you 
are a first-rate dancer. How you can point your toes ! 
no one in the world can do that like you," 

" I know that," said the Scissors. 

" You deserve to be a countess," said the Shirt Collar. 
** All that I possess consists of a genteel cavalier, a boot* 
jack, and a comb. If I had only an estate 1 " 

"What ! do you want to marry?" cried the Scissors ; 
and they were angry, and gave such a deep cut that the 
Collar had to be cashiered. 

" I shall have to propose to the Hair-brush," thought 
the Shirt Collar. " It is wonderful what beautiful hair 
you have, my little lady. Have you never thought of 
engaging yourself?" 

" Yes, you can easily imagine that," replied the Hair- 
brush. " I am engaged to the Bootjack." 

" Engaged ! " cried the Shirt Collar. 

Now there was no one left to whora l^a cjcsciS.^ <:Kis:s. 
himself, and so he despised lovt-xcva^vsi^. 
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A long time passed, and the Shirt Collar was put into 
the sack of a paper dealer. There was a terribly 
ragged company, and the fine ones kept to themselves, 
and the coarse ones to themselves, as is right. They 
all had much to tell, but the Shirt Collar had most of 
all, for he was a terrible Jack Brag. 

" I have had a tremendous number of love affairs," 
said the Shirt Collar. "They would not leave me 
alone ; but I was a fine cavalier, a starched one. I 
had a bootjack and a hair-brush that I never used : you 
should only have seen me then, when I was turned 
down. I shall never forget my first love; it was a 
girdle ; and how delicate, how charming, how genteel 
it was ! And my first love threw herself into a washing- 
tub, and all for me ! There was also a widow des- 
perately fond of me, but I let her stand alone till she 
turned quite black. There was a dancer who gave me 
the wound from which I still suffer — she was very hot 
tempered. My own hair-brush was in love with me, 
and lost all her hair from neglected love. Yes, I Ve 
had many experiences of this kind ; but I am most 
sorry for the Garter — I mean for the g\TA\e,\\v2L\. Yxov^^d 
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into the wash-tub for love of me. I Ve a great 

on my conscience. It 's time I was turned into white 

paper." 

And to that the Shirt Collar came. All the rags 
were turned into white paper, but the Shirt Collar be* 
came the very piece of paper we see here, and upon 
which this story has been printed, and that was done 
because he boasted so dreadfully about things that 
were not at all true. And this we must remember, so 
that we may on no account do the same, for we cannot 
know at all whether we shall not be put into the rag 
bag and manufactured into white paper, on which our 
whole history, even the most secret, shall be printed, 
so that we shall be obliged to run about and tell it, as 
the Shirt Collar did. 
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THE FLYING TRUNK. 



THERE was once a merchant, who was so rich that 
he could pave the whole street with gold, and 
ahnost have enough left for a little lane. But he did 
not do that ; he knew how to employ his money dif- 
ferently. When he spent a shilling he got back a crown, 
such a clever merchant was he ; and this continued 
t///Ae died. 
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His son now got all this money; and he lived 
merrily, going to the masquerade every evening, mak- 
ing kites out of dollar notes, and playing at ducks and 
drakes on the sea coast with gold pieces ' instead of 
pebbles. In this way the money might soon be spent, 
and indeed it was so. At last he had no more than 
four shillings left, and no clothes to wear but a pair of 
slippers and an old dressing-gown. Now his friends 
did not trouble themselves any more about him, as 
they could not walk with him in the street, but one of 
them, who was good natured, sent him an old trunk, 
with the remark, " Pack up 1 " Yes, that was all ver}' 
well, but he had nothing to pack, therefore he seated 
himself in the trunk. 

That was a wonderful trunk. So soon as any one 
pressed the lock the trunk could fly. He pressed it, 
and whirr I away flew the trunk with him through the 
chimney and over the clouds, farther and farther away. 
But as often as the bottom of the trunk cracked a little 
he was in great fear lest it might go to pieces, and then 
he would have flung a fine somersault ! In that way 
he came to the land of the Tuiks. 'a^\iA'viwt \xns^ 
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in a wood under some dry leaves, and then went into 
the town. He could do that very well, for among the 
Turks all the people went about dressed like himself 
in dressing-gown and slippers. Then he met a nurse 
with a little child. 

" Here, you Turkish nurse," he began, '^ what kind 
of a great casde is that close by the town, in which the 
windows are so high up ? " 

"There dwells the Sultan's daughter," replied she. 
"It is prophesied that she will be very unhappy re- 
specting a lover; and therefore nobody may go near 
her, unless the Sultan and Sultana are there too." 

" Thank you ! " said the merchant's son ; and he 
went out into the forest, seated himself in his trunk, 
flew on the roof, and crept through the window into 
the Princess's room. 

She was lying asleep on the sofa, and she was so 
beautiful that the merchant's son was compelled to 
kiss her. Then she awoke, and was startled very 
much ; but he said he was a Turkish angel who had 
come down to her through the air, and that pleased 
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They sat down side by side, and he told her stories 
about her eyes ; and he told her they were the most 
glorious dark lakes, and that thoughts were swimming 
about in them like mermaids. And he told her about 
her forehead ; that it was a snowy mountain with the 
most splendid halls and pictures. And he told her 
about the stork who brings the lovely little children. 

Yes, those were fine histories ! Then he asked the 
Princess if she would marry him, and she said " Yes,'* 
directly. 

" But you must come here on Saturday," said she* 
"Then the Sultan and Sultana will be here to tea* 
They will be very proud that I am to marry a Turkish 
angel. But take care that you know a very pretty 
stoiy, for both my parents are very fond indeed of 
stories. My niothet likes them high-flown and motal, 
but my father likes them merry, so that one can laugh." 

"Yes, I shall bring no marriage gift but a story," 
said he ; and so they parted. But the Princess gave 
him a sabre, the sheath embroidered with gold pieces, 
and that was very useful to him. 

Now he Hew away, bought a ivew ^xt^OT\%-'ifs^^^'^^''^ 
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sat in the forest and made up a story ; it was to be 
ready by Saturday, and that was not an easy thing. 

By the time he had finished it Saturday had come. 
The Sultan and his wife and all the court were at the 
Princess's to tea. He was received very graciously. 

"Will you relate us a story?" said the Sultana; 
" one that is deep and edifying." 

"Yes, but one that we can laugh at," said the 
Sultan. 

" Certainly," he replied ; and so began. And now 
listen well 

" There was once a bundle of Matches, and these 
Matches were particularly proud of their high descent. 
Their genealogical tree, that is to say, the great fir tree 
of which estch of them was a little spHnter, had been 
a great old tree out in the forest. The Matches now 
lay bet^veen a Tinder-Box and an old iron Pot ; and 
they were telling about the days of their youth. ' Yes, 
when we were upon the green boughs,' they said, ' then 
we really were upon the green boughs ! Every morn- 
ing and evening there was diamond tea for us, I mean 
dew; we had sunshine all day lotv^ vihervever the sun 
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shone, and all the little birds had to tell stories. We 
could see very well that we were rich, for the other 
trees were only dressed out in summer, while our 
family had the means to wear green dresses in the 
winter as well. But then the woodcutter came, like a 
great revolution, and our family was broken up. The 
head of the family got an appointment as mainmast in 
a first-rate ship, which could sail round the world if 
necessary ; the other branches went to other places* 
and now we have the office of kindling a light for the 
vulgar herd. That 's how we grand people came to be 
in the kitchen.' 

" * My fate was of a different kind,* said the iron 
Pot which stood next to the Matches. ' From the 
beginning, ever since I came into the world, there has 
been a great deal of scouring and cooking done in me. 
I look after the practical part, and am the first here in 
the house. My only pleasure is to sit in my place 
after dinner, very clean and neat, and to carry on a 
sensible conversation with my comrades. But except 
the Water-Pot, which is sometimes taken down into 
the courtyard, we always live withiti owt teva. ^"ai^'b. 
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Our only newsmonger is the Market Basket ; but he 
speaks very uneasily about the government and the 
people. Yes, the other day there was an old pot that 
fell down from fright, and burst. He 's liberal, I can 
tell you ! '— * Now you 're talking too much,* the Tin- 
der-Box interrupted, and the steel struck against the 
flint, so that sparks flew out * Shall we not have a 
merry evening?* 

" * Yes, let us talk about who is the grandest,* said 
the Matches. 

" ' No, I don't like to talk about myself,' retorted 
the Pot. ' Let us get up an evening entertainment. I 
will begin. 1 will tell a story from real life, something 
that every one has experienced, so that we can easily 
imagine the situation, and take pleasure in it. On the 
Baltic, by the Danish shore — * 

" * That *s a pretty beginning ! * cried all the Plates. 
* That will be a story we shall hke.* 

" * Yes, it happened to me in my youth, when I lived 
in a family where the furniture was polished, the floors 
scoured, and new curtains were put up every fortnight.' 
^^^What an interesting way you \vav^ oi \.€v\\xv^ ^ 
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story ! ' said the Carpet Broom. ' One can tell directly 
that a man is speaking who has been m woman's so- 
ciety. There 's something pure runs through it.* 

" And the Pot went on telling his story, and the end 
was as good as the beginning. 

"All the Plates rattled with joy, and the Carpet 
Broom brought some green parsley out of the dust- 
hole, and put it like a wreath on the Pot, for he knew 
that it would vex the others. ' If I crown him to-day,' 
it thought, * he will crown me to-morrow.' 

" *' Now I 11 dance,' said the Fire Tongs ; and they 
danced. Preserve us ! how that implement could lift 
up one leg ! The old chair-cushion burst to see it 
* Shall I be crowned too ? ' thought the Tongs ; and 
indeed a wreath was awarded. 

" ' They 're only common people, after all ! ' thought 
the Matches. 

Now the Tea Urn was to sing ; but she said she had 
taken cold, and could not sing unless she felt boiling 
within. But that was only affectation: she did not 
want to sing, except when she was m\!cvfc\»:^w«.^>Sj^ 
\he grand peo^XQ, 
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" In the window sat an old Quill Pen, with which 
the maid generally wrote ; there was nothing remark- 
able about this pen, except that it had been dipped 
too deep into the ink, but she was proud of that. ^ If 
the Tea-Um won't sing,' she said, ' she may leave it 
alone. Outside hangs a nightingale in a cage, and he 
can sing. He hasn't had any education, but this even- 
ing we'll say nothing about that.' 

" ' I think it very wrong.' said the Tea Kettle— he 
was the kitchen singer, and half-brother to the Tea- 
Um — * that that rich and foreign bird should be listened 
to! Is that patriotic ? Let the Market Basket decide.' 

" ' I am vexed,' said the Market Basket. ' No one 
can imagine how much I am secretly vexed. Is that 
a proper way of spending the evening ? Would it not 
be more sensible to put the house in order? Let each 
one go to his own place, and I would arrange the 
whole game. That would be quite another thing.' 

"'Yes, let us make a disturbance,' cried they all. 

Then the door opened and the maid came in, and 

they ah stood, still; not one stined. But there was 

not one pot among them who d\d t\oV Vt\o\v \\\v^\.\v^ 
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could do, and how grand he was. 'Yes, if I had 
liked,* each one thought, ' it might have been a very 
merry evening.* 

" The servant girl took the Matches and lighted the 
fire with them. Mercy ! how they sputtered and burst 
out into flame] *Now every one can see,' thought 
they, *' that we are the first. How we shine ! what a 
light ! * — ^and they burned out." 

"That was a capital story," said the Sultana. "I 
feel myself quite carried away to the kitchen, to the 
Matches. Yes, now thou shalt marry our daughter." 

"Yes, certainly," said the Sultan, "thou shalt marry 
our daughter on Monday." 

And they called him thou, because he was to belong 
to the family. 

The wedding was decided on, and on the evening 
before it the whole city was illuminated. Biscuits and 
cakes were thrown among the people, the street boys 
stood on their toes, called out " Hurrah ! " and whistled 
on their fingers. It was uncommonly splendid. 

" Yes, I shall have to give ^otcve\!K«\% ^s» ^ nx.'^'^'C 
thought the merchant's son. So \ve \iO^'^^ xc^^i.^ 
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and crackers, and every imaginable sort of firework, 
put them all into his trunk, and flew up into the air. 

" Crack ! " how they went, and how they went off ! 
All the Turks hopped up with such a start that their 
slippers flew about their ears ; such a meteor they had 
never yet seen. Now they could understand that it 
must be a Turkish angel who was going to marry the 
Princess. 

What stories people tell ! Every one whom he asked 
about it had seen it in a separate way ; but one and 
all thought it fine. 

" I saw the Turkish angel himself," said one. " He 
had eyes like glowing stars, and a beard like foaming 
water." 

" He flew up in a fiery mantle," said another ; " the 
most lovely little cherub peeped forth from among the 
folds." 

Yes, they were wonderful things that he heard ; and 
on the following day he was to be married. 

Now he went back to the forest to rest himself in 
AIs trunk. But what had become of that? A spark 
A7/0 the fireworks had set fire to \t, aiid \!tv^ \x\ax^ vj;y.^ 
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burned to ashes. He could not fly any more, and 
could not get to his bride. 

She stood all day on the roof waiting ; and most 
likely she is waiting still. But he wanders through the 
world telling fairy tales ; but they are not so merry as 
that one he told about the Matches. 
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THE SNOW MAN. 

" T T is so wonderfully cold that my whole body 
X crackles !" said the Snow Man. " This is a kind 
of wind that can blow life into one ; and how the gleam- 
ing one up yonder is staring at me." He meant the 
sun, which was just about to set. " It shall not make 
7ne wink — I shall manage to keep the pieces." 

He had two triangular pieces of tile in his head in- 
stead of eyes. His mouth was made of an old rake, 
and consequently was furnished mlVv \.^e!Cs\. 
He had been bom amid the ^oyoxva ^o^^x.'s* ^"^ "^^ 
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boys, and welcomed by the sound of sledge bells and 
the slashing of whips. 

The sun went down, and the full moon rose, round, 
laige, clear, and beautiful in the blue air. 

" There it comes again from the other side," said the 
Snow Man. He intended to say the sun is showing 
himself again. " Ah ! I have cured him of staring. 
Now let him hang up there and shine, that I may see 
myself. If I only knew how I could manage to move 
from this place, I should like so much to move. If I 
could, I would slide along yonder on the ice, just as I 
see the boys slide ; but I don't understand it ; I don't 
know how to run." 

".Away ! away !" barked the old Yard Dog. He was 
quite hoarse, and could not pronounce the genuine 
*^bow, wow." He had got the hoarseness from the 
time when he was an indoor dog, and lay by the fire. 
" The sun will teach you to run ! I saw that last winter 
in your predecessor, and before that in his predecessor. 
Away ! away ! — and away they all go." 

^^I don't understand, you, comrade," said the Snow 
Man. ^^ That thing up yonder is to teac^ m^ vq xvjlxvT^ 
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He meant the moon. "Yes, it was running itself, 
when I saw it a little while ago, and now it comes 
creeping from the other side." 

" You know nothing at all," retorted the Yard Dog. 
" But then you Ve only just been patched up. What 
you see yonder is the moon, and the one that went be- 
fore was the sun. It will come again to-morrow, and 
will teach you to run down into the ditch by the wall. 
We shall soon have a change of weather; I can feel 
that in my left hind leg, for it pricks and pains me : 
the weather is going to change." 

" I don't understand him," said the Snow Man ; "but 
I have a feeling that he *s talking about something dis- 
agreeable. The one who stared so just now, and whom 
he called the sun, is not my friend. I can feel that." 

"Away! away!" barked the Yard Dog; and he 
turned round three times, and then crept into his kennel 
to sleep. 

The weather really changed. Towards morning a 
thick damp fog lay over the whole region ; later there 
came a wind, an icy wind. The coVd ^^^\XNfc^ ^sjc^^ ^.^ 
seize upon one; but when the suxi xo^^, ^"^"aX '55^^^- 
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dour ! Trees and bushes were covered with hoar frost, 
and looked like a complete forest of coral, and every 
twig seemed covered with gleaming white buds. The 
many delicate ramifications, concealed in summer by 
the wreath of leaves, now made their appearance : it 
seemed like a lace-work, gleaming white. A snowy 
radiance sprang from every twig. The birch waved in 
the wind— -it had life, like the rest of the trees in sum* 
mer. It was wonderfully beautiful. And when the sun 
shone, how it all gleamed and sparkled, as if diamond 
dust had been strewn everywhere, and big diamonds 
had been dropped on the snowy carpet of the earth I 
or one could imagine that countless little lights were 
gleaming, whiter than even the snow itself. 

" That is wonderfully beautiful," said a young girl, 
who came with a young man into the garden. They 
both stood still near the Snow Man, and contemplated 
the glittering trees. "Summer cannot show a more 
beautiful sight," said she ; and her eyes sparkled. 

" And we can't have such a fellow as this in summer- 
time," replied the young man, and he pointed to the 
Saojv Man. ^^He is capital." 
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The girl laughed, nodded at the Snow Man, and 
then danced away over the snow with her friend — over 
the snow that cracked and crackled under her tread as 
if she were walking on starch. 

"Who were those two?" the Snow Man inquired of 
the Yard Dog. " You Ve been longer in the yard than 
I. Do you know them?" 

''Of course I know them," Te^\\eei. \>a^X^^^^^^- 
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" She has stroked me, and he has thrown me a meat 
bone, I don't bite those two." 

" But what are they ?" asked the Snow Man. 

"Lovers !" replied the Yard Dog* ^*They will go 
to live in the same kennel, and gnaw at the same bone. 
Away! away!" 

"Are they the same kind of beings as you and I ?" 
asked the Snow Man. 

"Why, they belong to the master," retorted the 
Yard Dog. "People certainly know very little who 
were only bom yesterday. I can see that in you. I 
have age and information. I know every one here 
in the house, and I know a time when I did not lie 
out here in the cold, fastened to a chain. Away! 
away!" 

" The cold is charming," said the Snow Man. " Tell 
me, tell me. — But you must not clank with your chain, 
for it jars within me when you do that." 

" Away ! away ! " barked the Yard Dog. " They told 

me I was a pretty little fellow : then I used to lie in a 

chair covered wiih velvet, up in master's house, and sit 

^ the lap of the mistress of all. Tlvey u^e^ Xo V\^"5» 
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my nose, and wipe my paws with an embroidered hand- 
kerchief. I was called ' Ami— dear Ami — sweet Ami.' 
But afterwards I grew too big for them, and they gave 
me away to the housekeeper. So I came to live in the 
basement storey. You can look into that from where 
you are standing, and you can see into the room where 
I was master ; for I was master at the housekeeper's. 
It was certainly a smaller place than up stairs, but I 
was more comfortable, and was not continually taken 
hold of and pulled about by children as I had been. 
I received just as much good food as ever, and even 
better. I had my own cushion, and there was a stove, 
the finest thing in the world at this season, I went 
under the stove, and could lie down quite beneath it. 
Ah ! I still sometimes dream of that stove. Away ! 
ayay !" 

" Does a stove look so beautiful ?" asked the Snow 
Man. " Is it at all like me ?" 

"It's just the reverse of you. It's as black as a 
crow, and has a long neck and a brazen drum. It eats 
firewood, so that the fire spurts owX. 0I \\s» \Si<^NiSsv. ^^^ 
must keep at its side, or undei \t, ^.xA^«^^ orcv^^^^^^ 
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comfortable. You can see it through the window from 
where you stand." 

And the Snow Man looked and saw a bright polished 
thing with a brazen drum, and the fire gleamed from 
the lower part of it. The Snow Man felt quite strangely : 
an odd emotion came over him ; he knew not what it 
meant, and could not account for it; but all people 
who are not snow men know the feeling. 

"And why did you leave. her?" asked the Snow 
Man, for it seemed to him that the stove must be of 
the female sex, " How could you quit such a comfort- 
able place?" 

"I was obliged," replied the Yard Dog. "They 
turned me out of doors, and chained me up here. I 
had bitten the youngest young master in the leg, be- 
cause he kicked away the bone I was gnawing. ' Bone 
for bone,' I thought. They took that very much amiss, 
and from that time I have been fastened to a chain and 
have lost my voice. Don't you hear how hoarse I am ? 
Away ! away ! I can't talk any more like other dogs. 

way] away] that was the end of the affair." 
\^ut the Snow Man was no longer \\s\.^mt\%Xo\v\m. 
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He was looking in at the housekeeper's basement 
lodging, into the room where the stove stood on its four 
iron legs, j'ust the same size as the Snow Man himself. 

" What a strange crackling within me ! " he said. 
" Shall I ever get in there ? It is an innocent wish, 
and our innocent wishes are certain to be fulfilled. I 
must go in there and lean against her, even if I have 
to break through the window." 

" You will never get in there," said the Yard Dog ; 
"and if you approach the stove you'll melt away — 
away !" 

"I am as good as gone," replied the Snow Man. 
" I think I am breaking up." 

The whole day the Snow Man stood looking in 
through the window. In the twilight hour the room 
became still more inviting : from the stove came a mild 
gleam, not like the sun nor like the moon ; no, it was 
only as the stove can glow when he has something to 
eat. When the room door opened, the flame started 
out of his mouth ; this was a habit the stove had. The 
flame fell distinctly on the white face of the Snow 
Man, and gleamed red upon \v\s "bo^oxcv* 
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" I can endure it no longer," said he ; " how beau* 
tiful it looks when it stretches out its tongue !" 

The night was long ; but it did not appear long to 
the Snow Man, who stood there lost in his own charm- 
ing reflections, crackling with the cold. 

In the morning the window-panes of the basement 
lodging were covered with ice. They bore the most 
beautiful ice flowers that any snow man could desire ; 
but they concealed the stove. The window-panes 
would not thaw; he could not see the stove, which he 
pictured to himself as a lovely female. It crackled and 
whistled in him and around him ; it was just the kind 
of frosty weather a snow man must thoroughly enjoy. 
But he did not enjoy it ; and, indeed, how could he 
enjoy himself when he was stove-sick? 

" That 's a terrible disease for a Snow Man," said 
the Yard Dog. " I have suffered from it myself, but I 
got over it Away ! away !" he barked ; and he added, 
" the weather is going to change." 

And the weather did change; it began to thaw. The 
warmth increased, and the Snow Man decreased. He 
made no complaint — and that's atv vn£aSlL\Ue ^\^. 
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One morning he broke down. And, behold, where 
he had stood, something Hke a broomstick remained 
sticking up out of the ground. It was the pole round 
which the boys had built him up. 

" Ah ! now I can understand why he had such an 
intense longing," said the Yard Dog. " Why, there 's a 
shovel for cleaning out the stove fastened to the pole. 
The Snow Man had a stove-rake in his body, and that 's 
what moved within him. Now he has got over that 
too. Away! away!" 

And soon they had got over the winter. 

"Away ! away !" barked the hoarse Yard Dog ; but 
the girls in the house sang : 

" Green thyme ! from your house come out ; 
Willow, your woolly fingers stretch out ; 
Lark and cuckoo cheerfully sing. 
For in February is coming the spring. 
And with the cuckoo I *11 sing too, 
Come thou, dear sun, come out, cuckoo ! " 

And nobody thought any more of the Snow Man. 
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Little Tuk at his lesson* 



LITTLE TUK. 



YES, that was little Tuk. His name was not really 
Tuk ; but when he could not speak plainly, he 
used to call himself so. It meant " Charley ; " and it 
does very well if one only knows it. Now, he was to 
take care of his little sister Gustava, who was much 
smaller than he, and at the same time he was to learn 
/f/s lesson; but thesQ two things would not suit well 




Little Tuk TVUxaiTv^ Yvift %\«.\jw. 
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together. The poor boy sat there with his little sister 
on his lap, and sang her all kinds of songs that he 
knew, and every now and then he gave a glance at the 
geography-book that lay open before him; by to- 
morrow morning he was to know all the towns in Zea- 
land by heart, and to know everything about them that 
one can well know. 

Now his mother came home, for she had been out, 
and took little Gustava in her arms. Tuk ran quickly 
to the window, and read so zealously that he had al- 
most read his eyes out, for it had become darker and 
darker ; but his mother had no money to buy candles. 

" There goes the old washerwoman out of the lane 
yonder," said his mother, as she looked out of the 
window. " The poor woman can hardly drag herself 
along, and now she has to carry the pail of water from 
the well. Be a good boy, Tuk, and run across, and 
help the old woman. Won't you ? " 

And Tuk run across quickly, and helped her; but 
Avhen he came back into the room it had become quite 
(lark. There was nothing said about a candle, and 
now he had to go to bed, a\\d\v\'s»\i^ft.^^^'^3c^'^^ "y^^:^^- 
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There he lay, and thought of his geography lesson, 
and of Zealand, and of all the master had said. He 
ought certainly to have read it again, but he could not 
do that So he put the geography-book under his pil- 
low, because he had heard that this is a very good way 
to learn one's lesson ; but one cannot depend upon it. 
There he lay, and thought and thought ; and all at 
once he fancied some one kissed him upon his eyes 
and mouth. He slept, and yet he did not sleep; it 
was just as if the old washerwoman were looking at 
him with her kind eyes, and saying, 

" It would be a great pity if you did not know your 
lesson to-morrow. You have helped me, therefore now 
I will help you ; and Providence will help us both." 

All at once the book began to crawl, crawl about 
under Tuk's pillow. 

" Kikeliki I Put ! put ! " It was a Hen that came 
crawling up, and she came from Kjoge* "I'm a 
Kjoge hen ! " * she said. 

* Kj8ge, a little, town on Kjoge Bay. Lifting up children by 
putting the two hands to the sides of their heads is called " showing 
tAcm Kjoge hens." 
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And then she told him how many, inhabitants were 
in the town, and about the battle that had been fought 
there, though that was really hardly worth mentioning. . 

" Kribli, kribli, plumps ! " Something fell down : it 
was a wooden bird, the Parrot from the shooting match 
at Prastoe. He said that there were just as many in- 
habitants yonder as he had nails in his body ; and he 
was very proud. "Thorwaldsen lived close to me/' 
Plumps ! Here I lie very comfortably." 

But now little Tuk no longer lay in bed ; on a sud- 
den he was on horseback. Gallop, gallop ! hop, hop ! 
and so he went on. A splendidly-attired knight, with 
flowing plume, held him on the front of his saddle, 
and so they went riding on through the wood of the 
old town of Wordingborg, and tliat was a great and 
very busy town. On the King's castle rose high towers, 
and the radiance of lights streamed from every win- 
dow ; within was song and dancing, and King Walde- 
mar and the young and gaily-dressed maids of honour 



* Prcistoe, a still smaller town. A few hundred paces from it ilea 

the estate of Nysoe, where Tho^^N?^d?.exv xvswa^^ \\n^^ >«^^^\nr."*^'«^^ 

in Denmark, and where he eaitcuVcd vwasXN 'vcwrcvo\vA ^^'^'^* 

\S> — ^ 
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danced together. Now the morning came on, and so 
soon as the sun appeared the whole city and the King's 
castle suddenly sank down, one tower falling after an- 
other ; and at last only one remained standing on the 
hill where the castle had formerly been;* and the 
town was very small and poor, and the schoolboys 
came with their books under their arms, and said, 
" Two thousand inhabitants ; " but that was not true, 
for the town had not so many. 

And little Tuk lay in his bed, as if he dreamed, and 
yet as if he did not dream ; but some one stood close 
beside him. 

"Little Tuk! little Tuk!" said the voice. It was 
a seaman, quite a little personage, as small as if he 
had been a cadet ; but he was not a cadet. " I 'm to 
bring you a greeting from Corsor;t that is a town 



* Wordingborg, in King Waldemar's time a considerable town, 
now a place of no importance. Only a lonely tower and a few re- 
mains of a wall show where the castle once stood. 

t Corsor, on the Great Belt, used to be called the most tiresome 
of Danish towns before the establishment of steamers ; for in those 
tfays travellers had often to wait there for a favourable wind. The 
poet Baggesen was bom there. 
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which is just in good progress — a lively town that has 
steamers and mail coaches. In times past they used 
always to call it ugly, but that is now no longer true. 

"'I He by the sea shore/ said Corsor. *I have 
high roads and pleasure gardens ; and I gave birth to 
a poet who was witty and entertaining, and that can- 
not be said of all of them. I wanted once to fit out 
a ship that was to sail round the world ; but I did not 
do that, though I might have done it. But I smell de- 
liciously, for close to my gates the lovely roses bloom." 

Little Tuk looked, and" it seemed red and green 
before his eyes ; but when the confusion of colour had 
a little passed by, it changed all at once into a wooded 
declivity close by a bay, and high above it stood a 
glorious old church with ^vo high pointed towers. 
Out of this hill there flowed springs of water in thick 
columns, so that there was a continual splashing, and 
close by sat an old King with a golden crown upon 
his white head : that was King Hroar of the springs, 
close by the town of Roeskilde, as it is now called. 
And up the hill into the old church went all tlss. Yojjx^ 
and Queens of Denmark, TaaTvdm\vaxA,^^^^^^^^ 
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crowns ; and the organ played, and the springs plashed. 
Little Tuk saw and heard all. 

" Don't forget the towns," '^ said King Hroar. 

At once everything had vanished, and whither ? It 
seemed to him like turning a leaf in a book. And 
now stood there an old peasant woman, who came from 
Soroe, where grass grows in the market-place : she had 
an apron of grey cotton thrown over her head and 
shoulders, and the apron was very wet ; it must have 
been raining. 

"Yes, that it has !" said she; and she knew many 
pretty things out of Holberg's plays, and about Wal- 
demar and Absalom. But all at once she cowered 
down, and wagged her head as if she were about to 
spring. "Koax!" said she; "it is wet! it is wet! 
There is a very agreeable death-silence in Soroe !"t 



* Roeskilde (Roesquelle, Rose-spring, falsely called Rothschild), 
once the capital of Denmark. The town took its name from King 
Hroar and from the many springs in the vicinity. In the beautiful 
cathedral most of the Kings and Queens of Denmark are buried. 
/n Roeskilde the Danish Estates used to assemble. 
t Soroe, a veryquht little town, m a ^tve s\\>».\AOT\»^wuQw.tv\t^\i^ 
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Now she changed all at onee into a frog — " Koax !" — 
and then she became an old woman again. " One must 
dress according to the weather/' she said. " It is wet I 
it is wet ! My town is just like a bottle : one goes in 
at the cork) and must come out again at the cork. In 
old times I had capital fish, and now I Ve fi*esh red- 
cheeked boys in the bottom of the bottle, and they 
learn wisdom — Hebrew, Greek.— Koax!" 

That sounded just like the croak of the frogs, or the 
sound of some one marching across the moor in great 
boots; always the same note, so monotonous and 
wearisome that little Tuk fairly fell asleep, and that 
could not hurt him at all. 

But even in this sleep there came a dream, or what- 
ever it was. His little sister Gustava with the blue 
eyes and the fair curly hair was all at once a tall slender 
maiden, and without having any wings she could fly ; 
and now they flew over Zealand, over the green forests 
and the blue lakes. 



forests and lakes. Holberg, the Moliere of Denmark, here founded 
a noble academy. The poets Hanch and Ingman ¥re.«. ^\^^sss«s^ 
here. 
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" Do you hear the cock crow, little Tuk ? Kikeliki ! 
The fowls are flying up out of Kjoge ! You shall have 
a poultry-yard — z. great, great poultry-yard ! You shall 
not suffer hunger nor need ; and you shall hit the bird, 
as the saying is ; you shall become a rich and happy 
man. Your house shall rise up like King Waldemar's 
tower, and shall be richly adorned with marble statues, 
like those of Prastoe. You understand me well. Your 
name shall travel with fame round the whole world, 
like the ship that was to sail from Corsor." 

" Don't forget the towns," said King Hroar. " You 
will speak well and sensibly, little Tuk ; and when at 
last you descend to your grave, you shall sleep peace- 
fully—" 

"As if I lay in Soroe," said Tuk, and he awoke. It 
was bright morning, and he could not remember his 
dream. But that was not necessary, for one must not 
know what is to happen. 

Now he sprang quickly out of his bed, and read his 
book, and all at once he knew his whole lesson. The 
old washerwoman, too, put her head in at the door, 
nodded to him in a friendly way, zxA %'xA, 
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" Thank you, you good child, for your help. May 
your beautiful dreams come true !" 

Little Tuk did not know at all what he had dreamed, 
but there was One above who knew it. 




I 



The new Money- Pig. 

THE MONEY-PIG. 

N the nursery a number of toys lay strewn about •. 
high jLip^ on the wardrobe, sVoo^ \Jcv^ xcvcj^^-^^^"^-* 
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made of clay and purchased of the potter, and it was in 
the shape of a little pig; of course the pig had a slit in its 
back, and this slit had been so enlarged with a knife 
that whole dollar pieces could slip through ; and, indeed, 
two such had slipped into the box, beside a number of 
pence. The money-pig was stuffed so full that it could 
no longer rattle, and that is the highest point of per- 
fection a money-pig can attain. There it stood upon 
the cupboard, high and lofty, looking down upon every- 
thing else in the room. It knew very well that what 
it had in its stomach would have bought all the toys, 
and that 's what we call having self-respect. 

The others thought of that too, even if they did not 
exactly express it, for there were many other things to 
speak of. One of the drawers was half pulled out, and 
there lay a great handsome Doll, though she was some- 
what old, and her neck had been mended. She looked 
out and said, 

" Now we'll play at men and women, for that is always 
something ! " 
And now there was a general uproar, and even the 
^med prints on the walls turned loutvS^ ^x^ ^\tfyw^d 
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that there was a wrong side to them ; but they did not 
do it to protest against the proposal. 

It was late at night ; the moon shone through the 
window-frames and afforded the cheapest light. The 
game was now to begin, and all, even the children's 
Go-Cart, which certainly belonged to the coarser play- 
things, were invited to take part in the sport, 

" Each one has his own peculiar value," said the Go- 
Cart : " we cannot all be noblemen. There must be 
some who do the work, as the saying is." 

The money-pig was the only one who received a 
written invitation, for he was of high standing, and 
they were afraid he would not accept a verbal message. 
Indeed, he did not answer to say whether he would 
come, nor did he come : if he was to take a part, he 
must enjoy the sport from his own home ; they were 
to arrange accordingly, and so they did. 

The little toy theatre was now put up in such a way 
that the money-pig could look directly in. They wanted 
to begin with a comedy, and afterwards there was to be 
a tea party and a discussion for mental improvement, 
and^with this latter part theybegpLt^Smxa^^YaXi^^^ '^^^^ 
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rocking-horse spoke of training and race, the Go-Cart 
of railways and steam power, for all this belonged to 
their profession, and it was quite right tliey should talk 
of it. The clock talked politics — ticks — ticks — and 
knew what was the time of day, though it was whispered 
he did not go correctly ; the bamboo cane stood there, 
stiff and proud, for he was conceited about his brass 
ferule and his silver top, for being thus bound above 
and below ; and on the sofa lay two worked cushions, 
pretty and stupid. And now the play began. 

All sat and looked on, and it was requested that the 
audience should applaud and crack and stamp accord- 
ing as they were gratified. But the riding-whip said he 
never cracked for old people, only for young ones who 
were not yet married. 

** I crack for everything," said the Cracker. 

And these were the thoughts they had while the play ' 
went on. The piece was worthless, but it was well 
played ; all the characters turned their painted side to 
the audience, for they were so made that they should 
only be looked at from that side, and not from the other; 
and all played ironderfully well, comm^ a\3X c^\Xa be- 
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yond the lamps, because the wires were a little too long, 
but that only made them come out the more. The 
darned Doll was quite exhausted with excitement — so 
thoroughly exhausted that §he burst at the darned 
place in her neck, and the money-pig was so enchanted 
in his way that he formed the resolution to do some- 
thing for one of the players, and to remember him in 
his will as the one who should be buried with him in 
the family vault, when matters were so far advanced. 

It was true enjoyment, such true enjoyment that they 
quite gave up the thoughts of tea, and only carried out 
the idea of mental recreation. That 's what they called 
playing at men and women; and there was nothing 
wrong in it, for they were only playing ; and each one 
thought of himself and of what the money-pig might 
think ; and the money-pig thought farthest of all, for 
he thought of making his will and of his burial. And 
when might this come to pass ? Certainly far sooner 
than was expected. Crack ! it fell down from the cup- 
board — fell on the ground, and was broken to pieces ; 
and the pennies hopped and danced in comical st^le •. 
the Yittle onQ^ turned round \\\l^ \.o^^, ^2cs.^ "^^N^^si^^ 
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ones rolled away, particularly the one great silver dollar 
who wanted to go out into the world. And he came 
out into the world, and they all succeeded in doing so. 
And the pieces of the money-pig were put into tlie dust- 
bin ; but the next day a new money-pig was standing 
on the cupboard : it had not yet a farthing in its sto- 
mach, and therefore it could not rattle, and in this it 
was like the other. And that was a beginning — and 
with that we will make an end. 



THE FLAX. 

THE Flax stood in blossom ; it had pretty little blue 
flowers, delicate as a moth's wings, and even 
more delicate. The sun shone on the Flax, and the rain 
clouds moistened it, and this was just as good for it as 
it is for little children when they are washed, and after- 
wards get a kiss from their mother ; they become much 
prettier, and so did the Flax. 
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" The people say that I stand uncommonly well," 
said the Flax, " and tiat I *m fine and long, and shall 
make a capital piece of linen. How happy I am! 
I *m certainly the happiest of beings. How well I am 
off! And I may come to something ! How the sun- 
shine gladdens, and the rain tastes good and refreshes 
me ! I 'm wonderfully happy ; I *m the happiest of 
beings." 

" Yes, yes, yes !" said the Hedge-stake. "You don*t 
know the world, but we do, for we have knots in us ;" 
and then it creaked out mournfully, 

** Snip-snap-snurre, 
Bassellurre ! 
the song is done.** 

** No, it is not done," said the Flax. " To-morroW 
the sun will shine, or the rain will refresh us. I feel 
th^t I 'm growing, I feel that I 'm in blossom ! I *m 
the happiest of beings." 

But one day the people came and took the Flax by 
the head and pulled it up by the root. That hurt ; and 
it was laid in water as if l\vev "W"ex^ ^cm%^^ ^^-^^'^-^ 
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anu then put on the fire as if it was going to be roasted. 
It was quite fearful ! 

" One can't alway- have good times," said the Flax. 
" One must make one's experiences, and so one gets to 
know something." 

But bad times certainly came. The Flax was moist- 
ened and roasted, and broken and hackled. Yes, it 
did not even know what the operations were called that 
they did with it. It was put on the spinning-wheel — 
whirr 1 whirr! whirr! — it was not possible to collect 
one's thoughts. 

" I have been uncommonly happy!" it thought in all 
its pain. " One must be content with the good one 
has enjoyed ! Contented ! contented ! Oh !" And it 
continued to say that when it was put into the loom^ 
and till it became a large beautiful piece of linen. All 
the flax, to the last stalk, was used in making one piece. 

" But this is quite remarkable ! I should never have 
beheved it ! How favourable fortune is to me ! The 
Hedge-stake is well informed, truly, with its 



* Snip-snap-snurre, 
BassellurreV 
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The song is not done by any means. Now it 's begin- 
ning in earnest. That *s quite remarkable ! If I Ve 
suffered something, I Ve been made into something i 
I 'm the happiest of all ! How strong and fine I am, 
how white and long ! That 's something different from 
being a mere plant : even if one bears flowers, one is 
not attended to, and only gets watered when it rains. 
Now I'm attended to and cherished : the maid turns 
me over every morning, and I get a shower bath from 
the watering-pot every evening. Yes, the clergyman's 
wife has even made a speech about me, and says I 'm 
the best piece in the whole parish. I cannot possibly 
be happier ! " 

Now the Linen was taken into the house, and put 
under the scissors : how they cut and tore it, and then 
pricked it with needles ! That was not pleasant ; but 
twelve pieces of body linen of a kind not often men- 
tioned by name, but indispensable to all people, were 
made of it — a whole dozen ! 

" Just look ! Now something has really been made 
of me ! So, that was my destiny. That '^ -^ ^"^-^^^ 
\>\tssmg. Now I shall be o£ some M^e \x^ "^^ ^^^^-^ 
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and that *s right, that *s a true pleasure ! We Ve been 
made into twelve things, but yet we *re all one and the 
same ; we Ve just a dozen : how charming that is ! " 

Years rolled on, and now they would hold together 
no longer. 

" It must be over one day," said each piece. " I 
would gladly have held together a little longer, but one 
must not expect impossibihties." 

They were now torn into pieces and fragments. They 
thought it was all over now, for they were hacked to 
jhreds, and softened and boiled ; yes, they themselves 
did not know all that was done to them ; and then 
they became beautiful white paper. 

" Now, that is a surprise, and a glorious surprise ! " 
said the Paper. " Now I *m finer than before, and I 
shall be written on : that is remarkable good fortune." 

And really the most beautiful stories and verses were 
written upon it, and only once there came a blot ; that 
was certainly remarkable good fortune. And the people 
heard what was upon it ; it was sensible and good, and 
made people much more sensible and better: there was 
^ great blessing in the words t\ial v^ei^ ou \^\^^^^^^\. 
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" That is more than I ever imagined when I was a 
little blue flower in the fields. How could I fancy that 
I should ever spread joy and knowledge among men ? 
I can't yet understand it myself, but it really is so. I 
have done nothing myself but what I was obliged with 
my weak powers to do for my own preservation, and 
yet I have been promoted from one joy and honour to 
another. Each time when I think ' the song is done,' 
it begins again in a higher and better way. Now I shall 
certainly be sent about to journey through the world, 
so that all people may r-ead me. That cannot be other- 
wise ; it 's the only probable thing. I have splendid 
thoughts, as many as I had pretty flowers in the old 
times. I 'm the happiest of beings." 

But the Paper was not sent on its travels, — it was 
sent to the printer, and everything that was written 
upon it was set up in type for a book, or rather for 
many hundreds, of books, for in this way a very far 
greater number could derive pleasure and profit from 
the book than if the one paper on which it was written 
had run about the world, to be worn out beC<y:^^V^^ 
got half way. 



\^-— ^ 
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" Yes, that is certainly the wisest way," thought the 
Written Paper. "I really did not think of that. I 
shall stay at home, and be held in honour, just like an 
old grandfather; and I am really the grandfather of 
all these books. Now something can be effected ; I 
could not have wandered about thus. He who wrote 
all this looked at me ; every word flowed from his pen 
right into me. I am the happiest of all." 

Then the Paper was tied together in a bundle, and 
thrown into a tub that stood in the wash-house. 

" It 's good resting after work," said the Paper. " It 's 
very right that one should collect one's thoughts. Now 
I 'm able for the first time to think of what is in me, 
and to know oneself is true progress. What will be 
done with me now ? At any rate I shall go forward 
again : I 'm always going forward, I Ve found that out." 

Now, one day all the Paper was taken out and laid 
by on the hearth ; it was to be burned, for it might not 
be sold to hucksters to be used for covering for butter 
and sugar, they said. And all the children in the house 
stood round about, for they wanted to see the Paper 
^am, that flamed so prettily, and ailerw^x^^ ox^^ ^ovM 
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There goes the Schoolmaster !" 



see many red sparks among the ashes, cafeering here 
and there. One after another faded out as quick as 
the wind, and that they called "seeing the children 
come out of school," and the last spark was the old 
schoolmaster: one of them thought he had already 
gone, but the next moment there came another spark. 
" There goes the schoolmaster !" they said. Yes, they 
knew all about it ; they should have known who it was 
who went there ; we shall get to Vxvqtn \\.,\m\.'^^^ ^^ 
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not. All the old Paper, the whole bundle, was laid 
upon the fire, and it was soon alight. " Ugh I" it said, 
and burst out into bright flame. Ugh ! that was not 
very agreeable, but when the whole was wrapped in 
bright flames these mounted up higher than the Flax 
had ever been able to lift its little blue flowers, and 
glittered as the white Linen had never been able to 
glitter. All the written letters turned for a moment 
quite red, and all the words and thoughts turned to 
flame. 

" Now I 'm mounting straight up to the sun," said a 
voice in the flame ; and it was as if a thousand voices 
said this in umsiqn ; and the flames mounted up through 
the chimney and out at the top, and more delicate than 
the flames, invisible to human eyes, little tiny beings 
floated there, as many as there had been blossoms on 
the Flax. They were lighter even than the flame from 
which they were bom ; and when the flame was extin- 
guished, and nothing remained of the Paper but black 
ashes, they danced over it once more, and where they 
touched the black mass the little red sparks appeared. 
TAe children came out of schooV, axv& \!cv^ ^Ow^^Vcaa&ter 
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was the last of all. That was fun ! and the children 
gang over the dead ashes — 

" Snip-snap-snurre» 
Bassellurre ! 
The song is done." 

But the Uttle invisible beings all said, 

" The song is never done, that is the best of all. I 
know it, and therefore I 'm the happiest of all." 

But the children could neither hear that nor under- 
stand it : nor ought they, for children must not know 
everything. 



CHILDREN'S PRATTLE. 

AT the merchant's there was a children's party ; rich 
people's children and grand people's children were 
there. The merchant was a learned man : he had once 
gone through the college; e%am\Tva^^OTi^ic»\\s^ 
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father had kept him to this, his father who had at first 
only been a cattle dealer, but always an honest and in- 
dustrious man. The trade had brought money, and 
the merchant had managed to increase the store. He 
was clever, and he had also a heart, but there was less 
said of his heart than of his money. At the merchant's^ 
grand people went in and out — people of blood, as it 
is called, and people of intellect, and people who had 
both of these, and people who had neither. Now there 
was a children's party there, and children's prattle, and 
children speak frankly from the heart. Among the rest 
there was a beautifiil little girl, but the little one was 
terribly proud ; but the servants had taught her that^ 
not her parents, who were far too sensible people. Hei 
father was a groom of the bed-chamber, and that is a 
very grand office, and she knew it. 

" I am a child of the bed-chamber," she said. 

Now, she might just as well have been a child of the 

cellar, for nobody can help his birth \ and then she told 

the other children that she was " well bom," and said 

that no one who was not well bom could get on far in 

the world : it was of no use to read and Vo \i^ \wdus- 
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The proud Girl and her Friends, 



trious, if one was not well bom one could not achieve 
anything. 

" And those whose names end with ' sen,' " said she, 
" they cannot be anything at all. One must put one's 
arms akimbo and make the elbows quite pointed, and 
keep them at a great distance, these * sen !' " 

And she stuck out her pretty little arms, and made 
the elbows quite pointed, to ^W?q Vow ''^^•as.^-'^^'^ 
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done, and her little arms were very pretty. She was a 
sweet little girl 

But the little daughter of the merchant became very 
angry at this speech, for her fcither*s name was Petersen, 
and she knew that the name ended in "sen;" and 
therefore she said, as proudly as ever she could, 

" But my papa can buy a hundred dollars' worth of 
bon-bons, and throw them to the children ! Can your 
papa do that?" 

" Yes, but my papa," said an author's little daughter, 
''my papa can put your papa and everybod/s papa 
into the newspaper. All people are afraid of him, my 
mamma says, for it is my father who rules in the paper." 

And the little maiden looked exceedingly proud, as 
though she had been a real Princess, who is expected 
to look proud. 

But outside at the door, which was ajar, stood a 
poor boy, peeping through the crack of the door. He 
was of such lowly station that he was not even allowed 
to enter the room. He had turned the spit for the 
cook^ and she had allowed him to stand behind the 
door, and to iook at the weWdies^^^ OcSAx^xv ^V^ 




The poor Boy listening to tti^ C^ci'^^terDL^ -^t-aWCSa-. 
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were making a merry day within, and for him that was 
a great deal. 

*' Oh to be one of them !" thought he ; and then he 
heard what was said, which was certainly calculated to 
make him very unhappy. His parents at home had 
not a penny to spare to buy a newspaper, much less 
could they write one ; and what was worst of all, his 
father's name, and consequently his own, ended com- 
pletely in " sen," and so he could not turn out well. 
That was terrible. But, after all, he had been bom, 
and very well born as it seemed to him ; that could 
not be otherwise. 

And that is what was done on that evening. 

Many years have elapsed since then, and in the 
course of years children become grown-up persons. 

In the town stood a splendid house ; it was filled with 
every kind of beautiful objects and treasures, and all 
people wished to see it ; even people who dwelt out of 
town came in to see it. Which of the children of whom 
we have told might call this house his own? To know 
that is very easy. — No, no ; \t \s tvoX. ^o n^vj ^^sj^ • "^^'^ 
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house belonged to the poor little boy who had stood 
on that night behind the door, and he had become 
something great, although his name ended in *^ sen," — • 
Thorwaldsen 

And the three other children? the children oi blood, 
and of money, and of spiritual pride? Well they 
had nothing wherewith to reproach each other — ^they 
turned out well enough, for they had been well dowered 
by Nature ; and what they had thought and spoken on 
that evening long ago was mere childreiUs prattle. 



WHAT THE OLD MAN DOES IS ALWAYS 
RIGHT. 

I WILL tell you the story which was told to me when 
I was a little boy. Every time I thought of the 
story, it seemed to me to become more and more charm- 
ing; for it is with stories as it is with many people — 
they become better as they grow o\dex. 
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I take it for granted that you have been in the coun- 
try, and seen a very old farm-house with a thatched 
roof, and mosses and small plants growing wild upon 
the thatch. There is a stork's nest on the summit of 
the gable; for we can't do without the stork. The 
walls of the house are sloping, and the windows are 
low, and only one of the latter is made so that it will 
open. The baking-oven sticks out of the wall like a 
little fat body. The elder tree hangs over the paling, 
and beneath its branches, at the foot of the paUng, is 
a pool of water in which a few ducks are disporting 
themselves. There is a yard dog too, who barks at all. 

Just such a farm-house stood out in the country; 
and in this house dwelt an old couple — a peasant and 
his wife. Small as was their property, there was one 
article among it that they could do without — a horse, 
which made a living out of the grass it found by the 
side of the high road. The old peasant rode into the 
town on this horse ; and often his neighbours borrowed 
it of him, and rendered the old couple some service in 
return for the loan of it. But they thought it would be 
best if ihty sold the horse, oi civaxi^<^'&.Sx^<3t '£,^\sssi5ssss^ 
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that might be more useful to them. But what might 
this something be ? 

"You'll know that best, old man," said the wife. 
" It is fair-day to-day, so ride into town, and get rid of 
the horse for money, or make a good exchange : which- 
ever you do will be right to me. Ride off to the fair." 

And she fastened his neckerchief for him, for she 
could do that better than he could ; and she tied it in 
a double bow, for she could do that very prettily. 
Then she brushed his hat round and round with the 
palm of her hand, and gave him a kiss. So he rode 
away upon the horse that was to be sold or to be bar- 
tered for something else. Yes, the old man knew what 
he was about. 

The sim shone hotly down, and not a cloud was to 
be seen in the sky. The road was very dusty, for many 
people who were all bound for the fair were driving, oi 
riding, or walking upon it. There was no shelter any- 
where from the sunbeams. 

Among the rest, a man was trudging along, and 
dnvmg a, covf to the fair. The cow was as beautiful a 
creature as any cow can be. 
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" She gives good milk, I *m sure," said the peasant. 
" That would be a very good exchange — the cow for 
the horse. 

"Hallo, you there with the cow !" he said; "I tell 
you what — I fancy a horse costs more than a cow, but 
I don't care for that ; a cow would be more useful to 
me. If you like, we *11 exchange." 

" To be sure f will," said the man ; and they ex- 
changed accordingly. 

So that was settled, and the peasant might have 
turned back, for he had done the business he came to 
do ; but as he had once made up his mind to go to the 
fair, he determined to proceed, merely to have a look 
at it ; and so he went on to the town with his cow. 

Leading the animal, he strode sturdily on ; and after 
a short time, he overtook a man who was driving a 
sheep. It was a good fat sheep, with a fine fleece on 
its back. 

" I should like to have that fellow," said out peasant 
to himself. " He would find plenty of grass by our 
palings, and in the winter we could keep him in the 
room with us. Perhaps it would "b^ mo\^ ^\^cicss:aS.\si 
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have a sheep instead of a cow. Shall we noake an ex- 
change?" 

The man with the sheep was quite ready, and the 
bargain was struck. So our peasant went on in the 
high road with his sheep. 

Soon he overtook another man, who came into the 
road from a field, carrying a great goose under his arm. 

" That 's a heavy thing you have thfere. It has plenty 
of feathers and plenty of fat, and would look well tied 
to a string, and paddling in the water at our place. 
That would be something for my old woman ; she could 
make all kinds of profit out of it How often she has 
said, 'If we only had a goose 1' Now, perhaps, she 
can have one ; and, if possible, it shall be hers. Shall 
we exchange ? Ill give you my sheep for your goose, 
and thank you into the bargain." 

The other man had not the least objection ; and 
accordingly they exchanged, and our peasant became 
proprietor of the goose. 

By this time he was very near the to\\-n. The crowd 

on the high road became greater and greater ; there 

iras quite a crush of men and caXA^i. 1\ve?j ^^&i«j^.\s!L 
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the road, and close by the palings ; and at the banier 
they even walked into the toll-man's potato-field, where 
his own fowl was strutting about with a string to its leg, 
lest it should take fright at the crowd, and stray away, 
and so be lost. This fowl had short tail feathers, and 
winked with both its eyes, and looked very cunning. 
" Cluck, cluck !" said the fowl. What it thought when 
it said this I cannot tell you ; but directly our good 
man saw it, he thought, " That 's the finest fowl I Ve 
ever seen in my life ! Why, it 's finer than our parson's 
brood hen. On my word, I should like to have that 
fowl. A fowl can always find a grain or two, and can 
almost keep itself. I think it would be a good exchange 
if I could get that for my goose. 

"Shall we exchange?" he asked the toll-taker. 

" Exchange !" repeated the man ; "well, that would 
not be a bad thing." 

And so they exchanged ; the toll-taker at the barrier 
kept the goose, and the peasant carried away the fowl. 

Now, he had done a good deal of business on his 
way to the fair, and he was hot and tired. He w^xM^^ 
something to eat, and a glass oi "bi^xA^ \.^ ^i^^s'^icj^^^ 
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soon he was in front of the inn. He was just about 
to step in, when the hostler came out, so they met at 
the door. The hostler was carrying a sack. 

^* What have you in that sack ?" asked the peasant. 

*' Rotten apples," answered the hostler ; " a whole 
sack-full of them— enough to feed the pigs with." 

** Why, that *s terrible waste ! I should like to take 
them to my old woman at home. Last year the old 
tree by the turf-hole only bore a single apple, and we 
kept it in the cupboard till it was quite rotten and 
spoiled. * It was always property,* my old woman said ; 
but here she could see a quantity of property — a whole 
sack-full. Yes, I shall be glad to show them to her." 

"What will you give me for the sack-full?" asked 
the hostler. 

" What will I give ? I will give my fowl in exchange." 

And he gave the fowl accordingly, and received the 
apples, which he carried into the guest-room. He 
leaned the sack carefully by the stove, and then went 
to the table. But the stove was hot : he hadn't thought 
of that Many guests were present — horse dealers, 
ox'herds, and two Englishmen — axvd \\v^ \:^o^tv^>^- 
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Home from Market, 



men were so rich that their pockets bulged out with 
gold coins, and almost burst; and they could bet, too, 
as you shall hear. 

Hiss-s-s ! hiss-s-s ! What was that by the stove? 
The apples were beginning to roast ! 

"What is that?" 

" Why, do you know — ^" said our peasant. 

And he told the whole story of the horse that he had 
changed for a cow, and all the rest of it, d<QNN\s.\5^^!sNR. 
apples. 
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"Well, your old woman will give it you well when 
you get home!" said one of the two Englishmen. 
" There will be a disturbance." 

"What? — give me what?" said the peasant " She 
will kiss me, and say, ' What the old man does is always 
right'" 

" Shall we wager?" said the Englishman. « We '11 
wager coined gold by the ton — a hundred pounds to 
the hundredweight !" 

" A bushel will be enough," replied the peasant. " I 
can only set the bushel of apples against it ; and I '11 
throw myself and my old woman into the bargain — 
and I fancy that's piling up the measure." 

"Done — ^taken !" And the bet was made. 

The host's carriage came up, and the Englishmen 
and the peasant got in ; away they went, and soon 
they stopped before the peasant's hut. 

" Good evening, old woman." 

" Good evening, old man." 

" I 've made the exchange." 

^^Yes, you understand what you're about," said the 
woman. 
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And she embraced him, and paid no attention to the 
stranger guests, nor did she notice the sack. 

" I got a cow in exchange for the horse," said he» 
" Heaven be thanked !'* said she. "What glorious 
milk we shall now have, and butter and cheese on the 
table ! That was a most capital exchange !" 
" Yes, but I changed the cow for a sheep." 
"Ah, that's better still!" cried the wife. "You 
always do think of everything. We have just pasture 
enough for a sheep. Ewe's-milk and cheese, and wool- 
len jackets and stockings ! The cow cannot give those, 
and her hairs will only come off. How you think of 
everything 1" 

" But I changed away the sheep for a goose." 
" Then this year we shall really have roast goose to 
eat, my dear old man. You are always thinking of 
something to give me pleasure. How charming that 
is ! We can let the goose walk about with a string to 
her leg, and she will grow fatter still before we roast 
her." 

" But I gave away the goose for a fowl," said k^. 

"^ fowl? That was a good e^dci^Xi^'^N)' x^^^R.^*^^ 
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woman. " The fowl will lay eggs and hatch them, and 
we shall have chickens : we shall have a whole poultry- 
yard I Oh, that 's just what I was wishing for." 

" Yes, but I exchanged the fowl for a sack-full of 
shrivelled apples." 

"What ! — I must positively kiss you for that," ex- 
claimed the wife. " My dear, good husband ! Now 
1 11 tell you something. Do you know, you had hardly 
left me this morning, before I began thinking how I 
could give you something very nice this evening. I 
thought it should be pancakes with savoury herbs. I 
had eggs, and bacon too ; but I wanted herbs. So I 
went over to the schoolmaster's — they have herbs there, 
I know — but the schoolmistress is a mean woman, 
though she looks so sweet. I begged her to lend me a 
hand-full of herbs. * Lend !' she answered ; ' nothing 
at all grows in our garden, not even a shrivelled apple : 
I could not even lend you a shrivelled apple, my dear 
woman.' But now / can lend her ten, or a whole sack- 
full. That I'm very glad of; that makes me laugh !" 
And with that she gave him a sounding kiss. 
"I like that !" exclaimed both the Englishmen to- 
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gather. " Always going down-hill, and always merry ; 
that 's worth the money." 

So they paid a hundredweight of gold to the peasant, 
who was not scolded, but kissed. 

Yes, it always pays, when the wife sees and always 
asserts that her husband knows best, and that whatever 
he does is right. 

You see, that is my story. I heard it when I was a 
child ; and now you have heard it too, and know that 
" What the old man does is always right." 



THE DARNING-NEEDLE. 

THERE was once a Daming-Needle, who thought 
herself so fine, she imagined she was an embroi- 
dering-needle. 

" Take care^ and mind you hold me tight ! " she said 
to the Fingers which took \\st\ oul. ''\3qi^\.Vx.^xsr.*s.^^^. 
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If I fall on the ground I shall certainly never be found 
again, for I am so fine ! " 

" That 's as it may be," said the Fingers ; and they 
grasped her round the body. 

"See, I 'm coming with a train ! " said the Daming- 
Needle, and she drew a long thread after her, but there 
was no knot in the thread. 

The Fingers pointed the needle just at the cook's 
slipper, in which the upper leather had burst, and was 
to be sewn together. 

" That 's vulgar work," said the Daming-Needle. " I 
skall never get through. I 'm breaking ! I 'm breaking ! " 
And she really broke. " Did I not say so ? " said the 
Daming-Needle ; " I 'm too fine ! " 

" Now it *s quite useless," said the Fingers ; but they 
were obliged to hold her fast, all the same ; for the 
cook dropped some sealing-wax upon the needle, and 
pinned her handkerchief together with it in front. 

"So, now I'm a breast-pin!" said the Daming- 
Needle. "I knew very well that I should come to 
honour : when one is something, one comes to some- 
thingr' 
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And she laughed quietly to herself — and one can 
never see when a darning-needle laughs. There she 
sat, as proud as if she was in a state coach, and looked 
all about her. 

"May I be permitted to ask if you are of gold?" 
she inquired of the pin, her neighbour. " You have a 
very pretty appearance, and a peculiar head, but it is 
only littie. You must take pains to grow, for it 's not 
every one that has sealing-wax dropped upon him." 

And the Daming-Needle drew herself up so proudly 
that she fell out of the handkerchief right into the sink, 
which the cook was rinsing out. 

" Now we *re going on a joiuney," said the Daming- 
Needle.—" If I only don't get lost ! " 

But she really was lost. 

" I 'm too fine for this world," she observed, as she 
lay in the gutter. " But I know who I am, and there 's 
always something in that ! " 

So the Daming-Needle kept her proud behaviour, 
and did not lose her good humour. And things of many 
kinds swam over her, chips arid straws and pieces of 
old newspapers. 
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" Only look how they sail ! " said the Daming-Needle. 
"They don't know what is under them ! I 'm here, I 
remain firmly here. See, there goes a chip thinking of 
nothing in the world but of himself — of a chip I There 's 
a straw going by now. How he turns ! how he twirls 
about ! Don't think only of yourself, you mi^t easily 
run up against a stone. There swims a bit of newspaper. 
What 's written upon it has long been forgotten, and yet 
it gives itself airs. I sit quietly and patiently here. I 
know who I am, and I shall remain what I am.** 

One day something lay close beside her that glittered 
splendidly; then the Daming-Needle believed that it 
was a diamond ; but it was a Bit of broken Bottle ; and 
because it shone, the Daming-Needle spoke to it, intro- 
ducing herself as a breast-pin. 

" I suppose you are a diamond ? " she observed. 

"Why, yes, something of that kind." 

And then each believed the other to be a very valu- 
able thing ; and they began speaking about the world, 
and how very cxmccited it was. 

" I have been in a lady's box," said the Darning- 
Needle, ^^and this lady was a coot. ^\\^V^'^^N^^x^^ers 
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on each hand, and I never saw anything so conceited 
as those five fingers. And yet they were only there 
that they might take me out of the box and put me 
back into it." 

" Were they of good birth ?" asked the Bit of Bottle. 

" No, indeed," replied the Daming-Needle, "but very 
haughty* There were five brothers, all of the finger 
family. They kept very proudly together, though they 
were of different lengths : the oulemio^l,^^ ^^\x:^ixs^%^ 
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was short and fat ; he walked out in front of the raiik% 
and only had one joint in his back, and could only make 
a single bow ; but he said that if he were hacked off 
a man, that man was useless for service in war. Dainty- 
mouth, the second finger, thrust himself into sweet and 
sour, pointed to sun and moon, and gave the impres- 
sion when they wrote. Longman, the third, looked at all 
the others over his shoulder. Goldborder, the fourth, 
went about with a golden belt round his waist ; and 
little Playman did nothing at all, and was proud of it 
There was nothing but bragging among them, and there- 
fore I went away." 

" And now we sit here and glitter ! " said the Bit of 
Bottle. 

At that moment more water came into the gutter, 
so that it overflowed, and the Bit of Bottle was carried 
away. 

"So, he is disposed of," observed the Daming- 

Needle. " I remain here, I am too fine. But that 's 

ray pride, and my pride is honourable." And proudly 

she sat there, and had many great thoughts. " I could 

almost believe I had been bom oi ^. ^^M^!o^■axs^., Vxsw^o 
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fine ! It really appears as if the sunbeams were always 
seeking for me under the water. Ah ! I 'm so fine that 
my mother cannot find me. If I had my old eye, 
which broke off, I think I should cry ; but, no, I should 
not do that : it 's not genteel to cry." 

One day a couple of street boys lay grubbing in the 
gutter, where they sometimes found old nails, farthings, 
and similar treasures. It was dirty work, but they took 
great delight in it. 

" Oh ! " cried one, who had pricked himself with the 
Daming-Needle, " there *s a fellow for you ! " 

" I 'm not a fellow, I 'm a young lady ! " said the 
Daming-Needle. 

But nobody listened to her. The sealing-wax had 
come off, and she had turned black ; but black makes 
one look slender, and she thought herself finer even 
than before. 

" Here comes an egg-shell sailing along ! " said the 
boys ; and they stuck the Daming-Needle fast in the 
egg-shell. 

"White walls, and black myself! that looks welU" 
remarked the Daming-Needle. ""^cy^ cyw^c^xs.^^^^^^^- 
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I only hope I shall not be sea-sick ! " But she was not 
sea-sick at all. " It is good against sea-sickness, if one 
has a steel stomach, and does not forget that one is a 
little more than an ordinary person ! Now my sea- 
sickness is oven The finer one is, the more one can 
bear." 

" Crack ! " went the egg-shell, for a hand-barrow went 
over her. 

"Good Heavens, how it crushes one!" said the 
Daming-Needle. "I'm getting sea-sick now, — I'm 
quite sick." 

But she was not really sick, though the hand-barrow 
went over her; she lay there at full length, and there 
she may lie. 
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SOUP ON A SAUSAGE-PEG, 



"^TpHAT was a splendid dinner yesterday," observed 
X an old Mouse of the female sex to another who 
liad not been at the festive gathering. " I sat number 
twenty-one from the old Mouse King, so that I was not 
badly placed. Should you like to hear the otdex <^^ ^isfe 
banquet? The courses were \er^ \^€^ ^t»xv%^- 
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mouldy bread, bacon rind, tallow candle, and sausage 
— and then the same dishes over again from the begin^ 
ning : it was just as good as having two banquets in SUC' 
cession. There was as much joviality and agreeable 
jesting as in the family circle. Nothing was left but 
the pegs at the ends of the sausages. And the dis- 
course turned upon these ; and at last the expression, 
* Soup on sausage rinds,' or, as they have the proverb 
in the neighbouring country, * Soup on a sausage-peg,' 
was mentioned. Every one had heard the proverb, but 
no one had ever tasted the sausage-peg soup, much less 
prepared it. A capital toast was drunk to the inventor 
of the soup, and it was said he deserved to be a reliev- 
ing officer. Was not that witty? And the old Mouse 
King stood up, and promised that the young female 
mouse who could best prepare that soup should be hi^ 
Queen ; and a year was allowed for the trial.'* 

" That was not at all bad," said the other Mouse ; 
"but how does one prepare this soup?" 

" Ah, how is it prepared ? That is just what all the 
young female mice, and the old ones too, are asking. 
They would all very muchWkt \.o\i^ Q>ii^^\v\\i>\\.^^^ 
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don't want to take the trouble to go out into the world 
to learn how to prepare the soup, and that they would 
certainly have to do. But every one has not the gift 
of leaving the family circle and the chimney comer. 
In foreign parts one can't get cheese rinds and bacon 
every day. No, one must bear hunger, and perhaps be 
eaten up alive by a cat." 

Such were probably the considerations by which the 
majority were deterred from going out into the wide 
world and gaining information. Only four little Mice 
announced themselves ready to depart. They were 
young and brisk, but poor. Each of them wished to 
proceed to one of the four quarters of the globe, and 
then it would become manifest which of. them was 
favoured by fortune. Each one took a sausage-peg, so 
as to keep in mind the object of the journey. The stiff 
sausage-peg was to be to them as a pilgrim's staff. 

It was at the beginning of May that they set out, 
and they did not return till the May of the following 
year ; and then only three of them appeared. The 
fourth did not report herself, nor was there any intelli- 
gence of her^ though the day oi \B3\ ^^^.'^ cSa's*^ -^xV-as^^^ 
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"Yes, there's always some drawback in even the 
pleasantest affair," said the Mouse King. 

And then he gave orders that all mice within a cir- 
cuit of many miles should be invited. They were to 
assemble in the kitchen, where the three travelled Mice 
would stand up in a row, while a sausage-peg, shrouded 
in crape, was set up as a memento of the fourth, who 
was missing. No one was to proclaim his opinion till 
the Mouse King had settled what was to be said. And 
now let us hear, 

II. 

What the first little Mouse had seen and learned in 
her travels, 

" When I went out into the wide world," said the 
little Mouse, " I thought, as many think at my age, 
that I had already learned everything ; but that was 
not the case. Years must pass before one gets so fan 
I went to sea at once. I went in a ship that steered 
towards the north. They had told me that the ship's 
cook must know how lo rc\axva^^ xXvxw^^ -^^ '5.^'2^\\s^v \t. 
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is easy enough to manage things when one has plenty 
of sides of bacon, and whole tubs of salt pork and 
mouldy flour. One has delicate Hving on board ; but 
one does not learn to prepare soup on a sausage-peg. 
We sailed along for many days and nights ; the ship 
rocked fearfully, and we did not get oflf without a 
wetting. When we at last reached the port to which 
we were bound, I left the ship ; and it was high up in 
the far north, 

*' It is a wonderful thing, to go out of one's own 
ccmer at home, and sail in a ship, where one has a 
sort of comer too, and then suddenly to find oneself 
liundreds of miles away in a strange land. I saw great 
pathless forests of pine and birch, which smelt so strong 
that I sneezed, and thought of sausage. There were 
great lakes there too. When I came close to them the 
waters were quite clear, but from a distance they looked 
black as ink. Great swans floated upon them: I 
thought at first they were spots of foam, they laid so 
still ; but then I saw them walk and fly, and I recog' 
nized them. They belong to the goose family — ^^rcsa. 
can see that by their walk ; fox ivo oxv^ c'^xn- ^e«^^^^ 
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parentage. I kept with my own kind. I associated 
with the forest and field mice, who, by the way, know 
very little, especially as regards cookery, though this 
was the very subject that had brought me abroad. The 
thought that soup might be boiled on a sausage-peg was 
such a startling statement to them, that it flew at once 
from mouth to mouth through the whole forest. They 
declared the problem could never be solved ; and little 
did I think that there, on the very first night, I should 
be initiated into the method of its preparation. It was 
in the height of summer, and that, the mice said, was 
the reason why the wood smelt so strongly, and why 
the herbs were so fragrant, and the lakes so transparent 
and yet so dark, with their white swimming swans. 

" On the margin of the wood, among three or four 
houses, a pole as tall as the mainmast of a ship had 
been erected, and from its summit hung wreaths and 
fluttering ribbons : this was called a maypole. Men 
and maids danced round the tree, and sang as loudly 
as they could to the violin of the fiddler. There were 
merry doings at sundown and in the moonlight, but I 
took no part in them — ^what Vias a \\X^^ mow^^ \a ^^ 
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with a May dance ? I sat in the soft moss and held 
my sausage-peg fast. The moon threw its beams 
especially upon one spot, where a tree stood covered 
with moss so exceedingly fine, I may almost venture to 
say it was as fine as the skin of the Mouse King ; but 
it was of a green colour, and that is a great relief to 
the eye. 

" All at once the most charming little people came 
marching forth. They were only tall enough to reach 
to my knee. They looked like men, but were better 
proportioned : they called themselves elves, and had 
delicate clothes on, of flowers trimmed with the wings 
of flies and gnats, which had a very good appearance. 
Directly they appeared, they seemed to be seeking for 
something — I know not what ; but at last some of 
them came towards me, and the chief pointed to my 
sausage-peg, and said, ' That is just such a one as we 
want — ^it is pointed — it is capital ! " and the longer he 
looked at my staflf the more delighted he became. 
" ^ I will lend it,' I said, * but not to keep.' 
" ' Not to keep !' they all repeated ; and they seked 
the sausage-peg, which 1 gave Mp to \!cve.m, ^sA ^^^xssl^^ 
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away to the spot where the fine moss grew ; and here 
they set up the peg in the midst of the green. They 
wanted to have a maypole of their own, and the one 
they now had seemed cut out for them ; and they de- 
corated it so that it was beautiful to behold. 

" ' First, little spiders spun it round with gold thread 
and hung it all over with fluttering veils and flags, so 
finely woven, bleached so snowy white in the moon- 
shine, that they dazzled my eyes. They took colours 
from the butterfly's wing, and strewed these over the 
white linen, and flowers and diamonds gleamed upon 
it, so that I did not know my sausage-peg again : there 
is not in all the world such a maypole as they had made 
of it And now came the real great party of elves. 
They were quite without clothes, and looked as genteel 
as possible ; and they invited me to be present at the 
feast ; but I was to keep at a certain distance, for I was 
too large for them. 

" And now began such music ! It sounded like 

thousands of glass bells, so full, so rich, that I thought 

the swans were singing. I fancied also that I heard 

the voice of the cuckoo and l\ve \A3icN^vt^, ^\A ^\.\^\. 
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the whole forest seemed to join in. I heard children's 
voices, the sound of bells, and the song of birds ; the 
most glorious melodies — and all came from the elves' 
maypole, namely, my sausage-peg. I should never 
have believed that so much could come out of it j but 
that depends very much upon the hands into which it 
falls. I was quite touched. I wept, as a little mouse 
may weep, with pure pleasitl-e. 

"The night was far too short; but it is not longer 
up yonder at that season. In the morning dawn the 
breeze began to blow, the mirror of the forest lake was 
covered with ripples, and all the delicate veils and flags 
fluttered in the air. The waving garlands of spider's 
web, the hanging bridges and balustrades, and whatever 
else they are called, flew away as if they were nothing 
at all. Six elves brought me back my sausage-peg, and 
asked me at the same time if I had any wish that they 
could gratify ; so I asked them if they could tell me 
how soup was made on a sausage-peg. 

" ' How we do it?' asked the chief of the elves, with 
a smile. 'Why^ you have just seen it. I fanoj ^ow. 
hardly \inoyf your sausage-peg agim Y 
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"*You only mean that as a joke,' I replied. And 
then I told them in so many words, why I had under- 
taken a journey, and what great hopes were founded on 
the operation at home. *What advantage,' I asked, 
*can accrue to our Mouse King, and to our whole 
powerful state, from the fact of my having witnessed all 
this festivity? I cannot shake it out of the sausage- 
peg, and say, " Look, here*s the peg, now the soup will 
come." That would be a dish that could only be put 
on the table w*hen the guests had dined.' 

" Then the elf dipped his litde finger into the cup of 
a blue violet, and said to me, 

" * See here ! I will anoint your pilgrim's staff; and 
when you go back to your countr}-, and come to the 
castle of the Mouse King, you have but to touch him 
with the staff, and violets will spring forth and cover 
its whole surface, even in the coldest A\'inter-time. And 
so I think I 've given you something to cany home, 
and a little more than something ! ' " 

Bat before the little Mouse said what this " some* 
ibiDg more " was, she strelcKed \\« ^xaS. oviX. v.^>ir^3A& 
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the King, and in very truth the most beautiful bunch 
of violets burst forth ; and the scent was so powerful 
that the Mouse King incontinently ordered the mice 
who stood nearest the chimney to thrust their tails into 
the fire and create a smell of burning, for the odour of 
the violets was not to be borne, and was not of the 
kind he liked. 

" But what was the * something more ' of which you 
spoke ? " asked the Mouse King. 

" Why," the little Mouse answered, " I think it is 
what they call effect ! " And herewith she turned the 
staff round, and, lo ! there was not a single flower to 
be seen upon it ; she only held the naked skewer, and 
lifted this up, as a musical conductor lifts his bdion, 
" ' Violets,' the elf said to me, ' are for sight, and smell, 
and touch. Therefore it yet remains to provide for 
hearing and taste ! ' " 

And now the little Mouse began to beat time \ and 
music was heard, not such as sounded in the forest 
among the elves, but such as is heard in the kitchen. 
There was a bubbling sound of boiling and 
and all at once it seemed as if l\ve ?»0MxA\^€tfc1 
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through every chimney, and pots or kettles were boil' 
ing over. The fire-shovel hammered upon the brass 
kettle, and then, on a sudden, all was quiet again. 
They heard the quiet subdued song of the tea-kettle, 
and it was wonderful to hear — they could not quite tell 
if the kettle were beginning to sing or leaving off; and 
the little pot simmered, and the big pot simmered, and 
neither cared for the other : there seemed to be no 
reason at all in the pots. The. little Mouse flourished 
her b&ton more and more wildly ; the pots foamed and 
threw up large bubbles, and boiled over, and the wind 
roared and whistled through the chimney. Oh ! it be- 
came so terrible that the little Mouse lost her stick at 
last. 

" That was a heavy soup ! " said the Mouse King. 
" Shall we not soon hear about the preparation ? " 

" That was all," said the little Mouse, with a bow. 

" That all ! Then we should be glad to hear what 
the next has to relate," said the Mouse King. 
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III. 

tVkaf the second tittle Mouse had to teU. 

" I WAS bom in the palace library," said the second 
Mouse. " I and several members of our family never 
knew the happiness of getting into the dining-room, 
much less into the store*room; on my journey, and 
here to-day, are the only times I have seen a kitchen. 
We have indeed often been compe^^d Vo •swSkx\iMsv^>^ 
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in the library, but we get a good deal of knowledge. 
The rumour penetrated even to us, of the royal prize 
offered to those who could cook soup upon a sausage- 
peg ; and it' was my old grandmother who thereupon 
ferreted out a manuscript, which she certainly could 
not read, but which she had heard read out, and in 
which it was written : * Those who are poets can boil 
soup upon a sausage-peg.' She asked me if I were a 
poet. I felt quite innocent on the subject, and then 
she told me I must go out, and manage to become one. 
I again asked what was requisite in that particular, for 
it was as difficult for me to find that out as to prepare 
the soup ; but grandmother had heard a good deal of 
reading, and she said that three things was especially 
necessary: * Understanding, imagination, feeling — if 
you can manage to obtain these three, you are a poet, 
and the sausage-peg afifair will be quite easy to you.' 

" And I went forth, and marched towards the west, 
away into the wide world, to become a poet. 

" Understanding is the most important thing in every 

5^ir. I knew that, for the two other things are not 

held in half such respect, and coxi?»^c^^tv^^ \ n^^^m out 
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first to seek understanding. Yes, where does he dwell ? 
^ Go to the ant and be wise,' said the great King of 
the Jews ; I knew that from my library experience ; and 
I never stopped till I came to the first great ant-hill, 
j^nd there I placed myself on the watch to become 
wise. 

^' The ants are a. respectable people. They are 
understanding itself. Everything with them is like a 
well worked sum, that comes right. To. work and to 
lay eggs, they say, is to live while you live, and to pro- 
vide for posterity ; and accordingly that is what they 
do. They were divided into the clean and the dirty 
ants. The rank of each is indicated by a number, and 
the ant queen is number one ; and her view is the only 
correct one, she is the receptacle of all wisdom : and 
that was important for me to know. She spoke so 
much, and it was all so clever, that it sounded to me 
like nonsense. She declared her ant-hill was the 
loftiest thing in the world ; though close by it grew a 
tree, which was certainly loftier, much loftier, that 
could not be denied, and therefore it was never men- ^ 
tioned. One evening an ant "had \o?X \v!a:^^^ nsj^^^o^ 
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the tree ; she had crept up the stem — not up to the 
crown, but higher than any ant had climbed until then ; 
and when she turned, and came back home, she talked 
of something far higher than the ant-hill she had found 
in her travels ; but the other ants considered that an 
insult to the whole community, and consequently she 
was condemned to wear a muzzle, and to continual 
solitary confinement. But a short time afterwards 
another ant got on the tree, and made the same journey 
and the same discovery : and this one spoke with tvor 
phasis, and distinctly, as they said ; and as, moreover, 
she was one of the pure ants and very much respected, 
they believed her ; and when she died they erected an 
egg-shell as a memorial of her, for they had a great re- 
spect for the sciences. I saw," continued the little 
Mouse, " that the ants are always running to and fro 
with their eggs on their backs. One of them once 
dropped her tgg ; she exerted herself greatly to pick 
it up again, but she could not succeed. Then two 
others came up, and helped her with all their might, 
insomuch that they nearly dropped their own eggs over 
It; but then they certainly at oivce iAay.^^\Xv€\\ ^-^^t^ 
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tions, for each should think of himself first — the ant 
queen had declared that by so domg they exhibited at 
once heart and understanding. 

** * These t^vo qualities,' she said, 'place us ants on 
the highest step among all reasoning beings. Under- 
standing is seen among us all in predominant measure, 
and I have the greatest share of understanding.' And 
so saying, she raised herself on her hind legs, so that 
she was easily to be recognized. I could not be mis- 
taken, and I ate her up. We were to go to the ants 
to learn wisdom — and I had got the queen ! 

I now proceeded nearer to the before-mentioned 
lofty tree. It was an oak, and had a great trunk and 
a far-spreading top, and was very old. I knew that a 
living being dwelt there, a Dryad as it is called, who is 
born with the tree and dies with it. I had heard about 
this in the Hbrary ; and now I saw an oak tree and an 
oak girl. She uttered a piercing cry when she saw me 
so near. Like all females, she was very much afraid of 
mice ; and she had more ground for fear than others, 
for I might have gnawn through the stem of the tree 
on which her life depended. 1 acco^XtdL\icva\x^^^^xs.^»^ 
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tion. I remembered a few of these old books, which 
had always looked especially palatable, and were much, 
thumbed and very greasy, having evidently absorded a 
great deal of feeling into themselves. 

" I betook myself back to the hbrar}', and, so to 
speak, devoured a whole novel — that is, the essence of 
it, the interior part, for I left the crust or binding. 
\\*hen I had digested this, and a second one in addi- 
tion, I felt a stirring within me, and I ate a bit of a 
third romance, and now I ^-as a poet I said so to 
myself, and told the others also. I had headache, and 
chestache. and I can't tell what aches besides. I b^an 
thinking what kind of stones could be made to rder to 
a sausage-peg : and many pegs, 2nd sticks, and staves, 
and spiintans came into my mind — the ant queen most 
have had a particulariy fine understanding. I remem- 
bered die man who took a white stick in his mouth, by 
which means he coc2d render himseif and the stick in- 
\is;b:e : I thought of stick hobby-horses, of ' stod: 
rhymes.' of ' breaking the st^' over an onender. and 
;Cx»tf73ess knows how roany pbsses n^oie concemii^ 
^ sticks, crocks, s:;ave55 and pe^ Xii^ "sii ^Si^so^^i^ 
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upon sticks, staves, and pegs ; and when one is a poet 
(and I am a poet, for I have worked most terribly hard 
to become one) a person can make poetry on these 
subjects. I shall therefore be able to wait upon you 
every day with a poem or a history — and that's the 
soup I have to offer." 

" Let us hear what the third has to say,** was now 
the Mouse King's command. 

" Piep I piep !" cried a small voice at the kitchen 
door, and a little Mouse — it was the fourth of the Mice 
who had contended for the prize, the one whom they 
looked upon as dead— shot in like an arrow. She 
toppled the sausage-peg with the crape covering over 
in a moment. She had been running day and night, 
and had travelled on the railway, in the goods train, 
having watched her opportunity, and yet she had al- 
most come too late. She pressed forward, looking very 
much rumpled, and she had lost her sausage-peg, but 
not her voice, for she at once took up the word, as if 
they had been waiting only for her, and wanted to hear 
none but her, and as if everythmg else ix\ iV^a ^^^^ 
were of no consequence. Sh^ s^cJ^^ ^x ^^s^c^-. «^^ A 
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spoke fully : she had appeared so suddenly that no one 
found time to object to her speech or to her, while she 
was speaking. And now let us hear what she said. 

IV. 

WJiat the fourth Mouse, who spoke before the third 
had spoken, had to telL 

" I BETOOK myself immediately to the largest town," 
she said ; " the name has escaped me — I have a bad 
memory for names. From the railway I was carried^ 
with some confiscated goods, to the council-house, and 
when I arrived there, I ran into the dwelling of the 
gaoler. The gaoler was talking of his prisoners, and 
especially of one^ who had spoken unconsidered words. 
These words had given rise to others, and these latter 
had been written down and recorded. 

" * The whole thing is soup on a sausage-peg,' said 
the gaoler; 'but the soup may cost him his neck.' 

" Now, this gave me an interest iii the prisoner," 

continued the Mouse, " and I watched my opportunity 

and slipped into his prison — for there 's a mouse-hole 

to be found behind every \oc\L^d AoQt. Tcva^Tv^^\^sx 
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looked pale, and had a great beard and bright sparkling 
eyes. The lamp flickered and smoked, but the walls 
were so accustomed to that, that they grew none the 
blacker for it. The prisoner scratched pictures and 
verses in white upon the black ground, but I did not 
read them. I think he found it tedious, and I was a 
welcome guest. He lured me with bread crumbs, with 
whistling, and with friendly words : he was glad to see 
me, and gradually I got to trust him, and we became 
good friends. He let me run upon his hand, his arm, 
and into his sleeve; he let me creep about on his 
beard, and called me his little friend. I really got to 
love him, for these things are reciprocal. I forgot my 
mission in the wide world, forgot my sausage-peg : that 
I had placed in a crack in the floor — ^it 's lying there 
still. I wished to stay where I was, for if I went away 
the poor prisoner would have no one at all, and that *s 
having too little, in this world. I stayed, but he did 
not stay. He spoke to me very mournfully the last 
time, gave me twice as much bread and cheese as usual, 
and kissed his hand to me ; then he went away^ and 
never came back. I don't kxiov? \{\?»\v\^\arj , 
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'* * Soup on a sausage-peg !' said the gaoler, to whcmi 
I now went ; but I should not have trusted him. He 
took me in his hand, certainly, but he popped me into 
a cage, a treadmill. That *s a horrible engine, in which 
you go round and round without getting any farther ; 
and people laugh at you into the bargain. 

" The gaoler's granddaughter was a charming little 
thing, with a mass of curly hair that shone like gold, 
and such merry eyes, and such a smiling mouth ! 

" * You poor little mouse,' she said, as she peeped 
into my ugly cage ; and she drew out the iron rod, and 
forth I jumped to the window board, and from thence 
to the roof spout. Free ! free ! I thought only of 
that, and not of the goal of my journey. 

*' It was dark, and night was^coming on. I took up 
my quarters in an old tower, where dwelt a watchman 
and an owl. That is a creature like a cat, who has the 
great failing that she eats mice. But one may be mis- 
taken, and so was I, for this was a very respectable, 
well-educated old owl : she knew more than the watch- 
man, and as much as I. The young owls are always 
making a racket; but * Go and maVt sou-^ oxi^smsage- 
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peg ' were the hardest words she could prevail on her- 
self to utter, she was so fondly attached to her family. 
Her conduct inspired me with so much confidence, 
that from the crack in which I was crouching I called 
out *piep !' to her. This confidence of mine pleased 
her hugely, and she assured me I should be under her 
protection, and that no creature should be allowed to 
do me \vrong ; she would reserve me for herself, for 
the winter, when there would be short commons. 

*^ She was in every respect a very clever woman, and 
explained to me how the watchman could only * whoop* 
with the horn that hung at his side, adding, * He is 
terribly conceited about it, and imagines he's an owl 
in the tower. Wants to do great things, but is very 
small — soup on a sausage-peg 1 ' 

" I begged the owl to give me the recipe for this 
soup, and then she explained the matter to me. 

"*Soup on a sausage-peg,' she said, *was only a 
human proverb, and was to be understood thus : Each 
thinks his own way the best, but the whole signifies 
nothing.' 

*'* Nothing!' I exclaimed, I was quite sttvi^ck. 
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Truth is not always agreeable, but truth is above every- 
thing ; and that 's what the old owl said. I now 
thought about it, and readily perceived that if I brought 
what was above everything I brought something far be- 
yond soup on a sausage-peg. So I hastened away, 
that I might get home in time, and bring the highest 
and best, that is above everything — namely, the truth. 
The mice are an enlightened people, and the King is 
above them all. He is capable of making me Queen, 
for the sake of truth." 

" Your truth is a falsehood," said the Mouse who 
had not yet spoken. " I can prepare the soup, and I 
mean to prepare it." 

V. 

How it was prepared. 

" I DID not travel," the third Mouse said. " I re- 
mained in my country — that 's the right thing to do. 
There 's no necessity for travelling ; one can get every- 
thing as good here. I stayed at home. I Ve not 
learned what I know from supernatural beings, or gob- 
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bled it up, or held converse with owls. I have what 
I know through my own reflections. Will you make 
haste and put that kettle upon the fire? So— now 
water must be poured in — quite full, up to the br^ !— 
so, now more fuel — ^make up the fire, that the water may 
boil — it must boil over and over 1 So — I now throw the 
peg in. Will the King now be pleased to dip his tail 
in the boiling water, and to stir it round with the said 
tail ? The longer the King stirs it, the more powerful 
will the soup become. It costs nothing at all — no 
fiirther materials are necessary, only stir it round ! " 

"Cannot any one else do that?" asked the Mouse 
King. 

"No," replied the Mouse. "The power is con- 
tained only in the tail of the Mouse King." 

And the water boiled and bubbled, and the Mouse 
King stood close beside the kettle — there was almost 
danger in it — and he put forth his tail, as the mice do 
in the dairy, when they skim the cream from a pan of 
milk, afterwards licking their creamy tails ; but his tail 
only penetrated into the hot steam, and then he sprang 
hastily down from the hearth. 
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" Of course — certainly you are my Queen," he said. 
" We '11 adjourn the question of the soup till our golden 
wedding in fifty years' time, so that the poor of my 
subjects, who will then be fed, may have something to 
which they can look forward with pleasure for a long 
time." 

And soon the wedding was held. But many of the 
mice said, as they were returning home, that it could 
not be really called soup on a sausage-peg, but rather 
soup on a mouse's tail. They said that some of the 
stories had been very cleverly told; but the whole 
thing might have been different, "/should have told 
it so — and so — and so ! " 

Thus said the critics, who are always wise — after the 
fact. 

And this story went out into the wide world, every- 
where; and opinions varied concerning it, but the 
story remained as it was. And that *s the best in great 
things and in small, so also with regard to soup on a 
sausage-peg — not to expect any thanks for it. 
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THE FIR TREE. 

OUT in the forest stood a pretty little Fir Tree. It 
had a good place ; it could have sunlight, air 
there was in plenty, and all around grew many larger 
comrades — opines as well as firs. But the little Fir Tree 
wished ardently to become greater. It did not care for 
the warm sun and the fresh air ; it took no notice of tK^ 
peasant children, who went a^)0>\\.X^S«Axv^\.^'$,^'^^^;'^^ 
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they had come out to look for strawberries and rasp- 
berries. Often they came with a whole pot-full, or had 
strung berries on a straw ; then they would sit down 
by the little Fir Tree and say, " How pretty and small 
that one is ! " and the Tree did not like to hear that 
at all. 

Next year he had grown a great joint, and the follow- 
ing year he was longer still, for in fir trees one can 
, always tell by the number of rings they have how many 
years they have been growing. 

** Oh, if I were only as great a tree as the others ! " 
sighed the little Fir, "then I would spread my branches 
far around, and look out from my crown into the wide 
world. The birds would then build nests in my boughs, 
and when the wind blew 1 could nod just as grandly 
as the others yonder." 

It took no pleasure in the sunshine, in the birds, and 
in the red clouds that went sailing over him morning 
and evening. 

When it was winter, and the snow lay all around, 
white and sparkling, a \\aie would often come jumping 
^longy and spring rig\\t oveic \}cv^\\X.'(N.^YYt"^\^^. q^i ] 
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this made him so angry. But two winters went by, 
and when the third came the little Tree had grown so 
tall that the hare was obliged to run round it. 

" Oh ! to grow, to grow, and become old ; that *s the 
only fine thing in the world," thought the Tree. 

In the autumn woodcutters always came and felled 
a few of the largest trees ; that was done this year too, 
and the little Fir Tree, that was now quite well grown, 
shuddered with fear, for the great stately trees fell to 
the ground with a crash, and their branches were cut 
off, so that the trees looked quite naked, long, and 
slender — they could hardly be recognized. But then 
they were laid upon waggons, and horses dragged them 
away out of the wood. Where were they going ? What 
destiny awaited them ? 

In the spring, when the Swallows and the Stork came^ 
the Tree asked them, " Do you know where they were 
taken ? Did you not meet them ? " 

The Swallows knew nothing about it, but thd Stdrk 
looked thoughtful, nodded his head, and said, 

"Yes, I think so. I met many new sK\i^?» \i\Nsscv ^. 
flew out of Egypt; on the ships wet^ ^\a.\.^^ xwa&x.^*A 
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fancy that these were the trees. They smelt like fir. 
I can assure you they 're stately — very stately." 

" Oh that I were only big enough to go over the sea ! 
What kind of thing is this sea, and how does it look ? " 

" It would take too long to explain all that," said the 
Stork, and he went away. 

" Rejoice in thy youth," said the Sunbeams ; "rejoice 
in thy fresh growth, and in the young life that is within 
thee." 

And the wind kissed the Tree, and the dew wept 
tears upon it; but the Fir Tree did not understand that 

When Christmas-time approached, quite young trees 
were felled, sometimes trees that were neither so old nor 
so large as this Fir Tree, that never rested, but always 
wanted to go away. These young trees, which were 
always the most beautiful, kept all their branches ; they 
were put upon waggons, and horses dragged them away 
out of the wood. 

"Where are they all going?" asked the Fir Tree. 
" They are not greater than I — indeed, one of them was 
much smaller. Why do \ivev keei^ all their branches? 
Whither are they taken?" 
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"We know that! We know that!" chirped the 
Sparrows. " Yonder in the town we looked in at the 
windows. We know where they go. Oh ! they are 
dressed up in the greatest pomp and splendour that 
can be imagined. We have looked in at the windows, 
and have perceived that they are planted in the middle 
of the warm room, and adorned with the most beautiful 
things — ^gilt apples, honey-cakes, playthings, and many 
hundreds of candles." 

"And then?" asked the Fir Free, and trembled 
through all its branches* " And then ? What happens 
then?" 

" Why, we have not seen anything more. But it was 
incomparable." 

" Perhaps I may be destined to tread this glorious 
path one day 1 " cried the Fir Tree rejoicingly. " That 
is even better than travelling across the sea. How pain- 
fully I long for it ! If it were only Christmas now I 
Now I am great and grown up, like the rest who were 
led away last year. Oh, if I were only on the carriage I 
If I were only in the warm room,amotv%iJ^.'*i^&V^«sj;^ 
and splendour I And then? \es>\5[v^Xi^QtCi^'^^%>^^'^ 
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better will come, something far more charming, or else 
why should they adorn me so ? There must be some- 
thing grander, something greater still to come; but 
what? Oh! I'm suffering, I*m longing! I don't 
know myself what is the matter with me ! " 

" Rejoice in us," said Air and Sunshine. " Rejoice 
in thy fresh youth here in the woodland." 

But the Fir Tree did not rejoice at all, but it grew 
and grew; winter and summer it stood there, green, 
dark green. The people who saw it said, " That *s a 
handsome tree ! " and at Christmas-time it was felled 
before any one of the others. The axe cut deep into 
its marrow, and the tree fell to the ground with a sigh : 
it felt a pain, a sensation of faintness, and could not 
think at all of happiness, for it was sad at parting from 
its home, from the place where it had grown up : it 
knew that it should never again see the dear old com- 
panions, the little bushes and flowers all around— per- 
haps not even the birds. The parting was not at all 
agreeable. 

The Tree only came to itself when it was unloaded 
in a yard, with other trees, aiv.4\ve^x^ ^xxcvm^o'^-^. 
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" This one is famous : we only want this one !" 
Now two servants came in gay liveries, and carried 
the Fir Tree into a large beautiful saloon. All around 
the walls hung pictures, and by the great stove stood 
large Chinese vases with lions on the covers; there 
were rocking-chairs, silken sofas, great tables covered 
with picture-books, and toys worth a hundred times a 
hundred dollars, at least the children said so. And 
the Fir Tree was put into a great tab filled with sand ; 
but no one could see that it was a tub, for it was hung 
round with green cloth, and stood on a large many- 
coloured carpet Oh, how the Tree trembled ! What 
was to happen now? The servants, and the young 
ladies also, decked it out. On one branch they hung 
little nets, cut out of coloured paper; every net was 
filled with sweetmeats ; golden apples and walnuts hung 
down as if they grew there, and more than a hundred 
little candles, red, white, and blue, were fastened to the 
different boughs. Dolls that looked exactly like real 
people — the Tree had never seen such before — swung 
among the foliage, and high on the sumtoil'^^NJcNfeT^^^'^ 
was fixed a tinsel star. It vjas ^a.x>L\cxiN3aA^ 's^^^^^^^ 
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" This evening," said all, " this evening it will shine." 

'*0h," thought the Tree, "that it were evening 
already ! Oh that the lights may soon be lit up ! When 
may that be done? I wonder if trees will come out 
of the forest to look at me ? Will the sparrows fly 
against the panes ? Shall I grow fast here, and stand 
adorned in summer and winter ? " 

Yes, he did not guess badly. But he had a complete 
backache from mere longing, and the backache is just 
as bad for a Tree as the headache for a person. 

At last the candles were lighted. What a brilliance, 
what splendour! The Tree trembled so in all its 
branches that one of the candles set fire to a green 
twig, and it was scorched. 

" Heaven preserve us ! " cried the young ladies ; and 
they hastily put the fire out. 

Now the Tree might not even tremble. Oh, that 
was terrible ! It was so afraid of setting fire to some 
of its ornaments, and it was quite bewildered with all 
the brilliance. And now the folding doors were thrown 
open, and a number of children rushed in as if they 
would have overturned the w\io\e Txee^ ^^ OA^\^^w^« 
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pie followed more deliberately. The little ones stood 
quite silent, but only for a minute ; then they shouted 
till the room rang : they danced gleefully round the 
Tree, and one present after another was plucked from it 

" What are they about ? " thought the Tree. "What's 
going to be done ? " 

And the candles burned down to the twigs, and as 
they burned down they were extixvgax^'^'^^ "sa^Ss. ^^^e^ 
the children received perm\ss\QXi Xo ^^toA^ '^^'^^ 



n.^- 
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Oh ! they rashed in upon it^so that evety branch cracked 
again : if it had not been fastened by the top and by 
the golden star to the ceiling, it would have fallen down. 

The children danced about with their pretty toys. 
No one looked at the Tree except one old man, who 
came up and peeped among the branches, but only to 
see if a fig or an apple had not been forgotten. 

'^ A story ! a story ! " shouted the children : and they 
drew a little fat man towards the Tree ; and he sat down 
just beneath it, — " for then we shall be in the green 
wood," said he, "and the tree may have the advantage 
of listening to my tale. But I can only tell one. Will 
you hear the story of Ivede-Avede, or of Klumpey- 
Dumpey, who fell down stairs, and still was raised up 
to honour and married the Princess ? " 

" Ivede-Avede !" cried some; " Klumpey-Dumpey !" 
cried others, and there was a great crying and shouting. 
Only the Fir Tree was quite silent, and thought, " Shall 
I not be in it ? shall I have nothing to do in it ? " But 
he had been in the evening's amusement, and had done 
what was required of him. 
\And the fat man told aboul1L\\xxv\^^^-'^>\xw^^'i.^hQ 
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fell dovm stairs, and yet was raised to honour and 
married the Princess, And the children clapped their 
hands, and cried, "Tell another! tell another!" for 
they wanted to hear about Ivede-Avede ; but they only 
got the story of Klumpey-Dumpey. The Fir Tree stood 
quite silent and thoughtful; never had the birds in the 
wood told such a story as that. Klumpey-Dumpey fell 
down stairs, and yet came to honour and married the 
Princess ! 

"Yes, so it happens in the world !" thought the Fir 
Tree, and believed it must be true, because that was 
such a nice man who told it. " Well, who can know ? 
Perhaps I shall fall down stairs too, and marry a Prin- 
cess ! " And it looked forward with pleasure to being 
adorned again, the next evening, with candles and toys, 
gold and fruit. "To-morrow I shall not tremble," it 
thought. " I will rejoice in all my splendour. To- 
morrow I shall hear the story of Klumpey-Dumpey 
again, and perhaps that of Ivede-Avede too." 

And the Tree stood all night quiet and thoughtful. 

In the morning the servants and the cha.xsfc^Ta^^ 
came in. 
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"Now my splendour will begin afresh,** thought the 
Tree. But they dragged him out of the room, and up 
stairs to the garret, and here they put him in a dark 
comer where no daylight shone. 

"What's the meaning of this?" thought the Tree. 
" What am I to do here ? What is to happen ? *' 

And he leaned against the wall, and thought, and 
thought. And he had time enough, for days and nights 
went by, and nobody came up ; and when at length 
some one came, it was only to put some great boxes in 
a comer. Now the Tree stood quite hidden away, and 
the supposition was that it was quite forgotten. 

" Now it *s winter outside,** thought the Tree. " The 
earth is hard and covered with snow, and people can- 
not plant me ; therefore I suppose I *m to be sheltered 
here untU spring comes. How considerate that is ! 
How good people are ! If it were only not so dark 
here, and so terribly solitary ! — ^not even a little hare ! 
That was pretty out there in the wood, when the snow 
lay thick and the hare sprang past ; yes, even when he 
jumped over mej but then I did not like it. It is 
^^rtibly lonely up here 1" 
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" Piep ! piep ! " said a little Mouse, and crept for- 
ward, and then came another little one. They smelt 
at the Fir Tree, and then slipped among the branches. 

"It's horribly cold," said the two little Mice, "or 
else it would be comfortable here. Don't you think 
so, you old Fir Tree ? " 

" I 'm not old at all," said the Fir Tree. " There are 
many much older than I." 

" Where do you come from ? " asked the Mice. And 
what do you know ? " They were dreadfully inquisitive. 
" Tell us about the most beautiful spot on earth. Have 
you been there? Have you been in the store-room, 
where cheeses lie on the shelves, and hams hang from 
the ceiling, where one dances on tallow candles, and 
goes in thin and comes out fat ? " 

" I don't know that !" replied the Tree ; " but I know 
the wood, where the sun shines and the birds sing." 

And then it told all about its youth. 

And the little Mice had never heard anything of the 
kind ; and they listened and said, 

" What a number of things you have seen ! How 
happy you must have been\" 
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" I ? " said the Fir Tree ; and it thought about what 
it had told. " Yes, those were really quite happy times." 
But then he told of the Christmas-eve, when he had 
been hung with sweetmeats and candles. 

" Oh ! " said the little Mice, " how happy you have 
been, you old Fir Tree ! " 

" I 'm not old at all," said the Tree. " I only came 
out of the wood this winter. I *m only rather back- 
ward in my growth." 

" What splendid stories you can tell ! " said the little 
Mice. 

And next night they came with four other little Mice, 
to hear what the Tree had to relate ; and the more it 
said, the more clearly did it remember everything, and 
thought, "Those were quite merry days! But they 
may come again. Klumpey-Dumpey fell down stairs, 
and yet he married the Princess. Perhaps I may marry 
a Princess too ! " And then the Fir Tree thought of 
a pretty little birch tree that grew out in the forest : for 
the Fir Tree, that birch was a real Princess. 

" Who 's Klumpey-Dumpey? " asked the httle Mice. 
And then the Fir Tree to\dlYv^viVio\^^\.ox>5. \\.^wvld 
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remember every single word; and the little Mice were 
ready to leap to the very top of the tree with pleasure. 
Next night a great many more Mice came, and on Sun- 
day two Rats even appeared ; but these thought the 
story was not pretty, and the little Mice were sorry for 
that, for now they also did not like it so much as before. 

" Do you only know one story?" asked the Rats. 

" Only that one," replied the Tree. " I heard that 
on the happiest evening of my life ; I did not think 
then how happy I was." 

" That *s a very miserable story. Don't you know 
any about bacon and tallow candles — a store-room 
story?" 

"No," said the Tree. 

" Then we 'd rather not hear you," said the Rats. 

And they went back to their own people. The littie 
Mice at last stayed away also ; and then the Tree sighed 
and said, 

" It was very nice when they sat round me, the merry 
little Mice, and listened when I spoke to them. Now 
that 's past too. But I shall remember to be pleased 
when they take me out." 
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But when did that happen? Why, it was one morn- 
ing that people came and rummaged in the garret : the 
boxes were put away, and the Tree brought out; they 
certainly threw him rather roughly on the floor, but a 
servant dragged him away at once to the stairs, where 
the daylight shone. 

" Now life is beginning again ! " thought the Tree. 

It felt the fresh air and the first sunbeams, and now 
it was out in the courtyard. Everything passed so 
quickly that the Tree quite forgot to look at itself, 
there was so much to look at all round. The court- 
yard was close to a garden, and here everything was 
blooming ; the roses hung fresh and fragrant over the 
little paling, the linden trees were in blossom, and the 
swallows cried, "Qumze-wit I quinze-wit ! my husband's 
come ! " But it was not the Fir Tree that they meant. 

" Now I shall live ! " said the Tree, rejoicingly, and 
spread its branches far out ; but, alas ! they were all 
withered and yellow; and it lay in the comer among 
nettles and weeds. The tinsel star was still upon it, 
and shone in the bright sunshine. 
In the courtyard a coupVeot \)ci^tcisrrj Ok^^x^tv^^^tc 
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playing, who had danced round the tree at Christmas- 
time, and had rejoiced over it. One of the yomigest 
ran up and tore oflf the golden star. 

" Look what is sticking to the ugly old fir tree," said 
the child, and he trod upon the branches till they cracked 
again under his boots. 

And the Tree looked at all the blooming flowers and 
the splendour of the garden, and then looked at itself, 
and wished it had remained in the dark comer of the 
garret; it thought of its fresh youth in the wood, of 
the merry Christmas-eve, and of the little Mice which 
had listened so pleasantly to the story of Klumpey- 
Dumpey. 

" Past ! past 1 " said the old Tree. " Had I but re- 
joiced when I could have done so ! Past ! past ! " 

And the servant came and chopped the Tree into 
little pieces; a whole bundle lay there : it blazed very 
brightly under the great brewing copper, and it sighed 
deeply, and each sigh was like a little shot ; and the 
children who were at play there ran up and seated 
themselves at the fire, looked into it, and cried," "^^jS^^ 
puff J " BMt at each explosion, viYadci ^%a ^ ^^^^ ^'^■^ 
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the Tree thought of a summer day in the woods, or of 
a winter night there, when the stars beamed ; and he 
thought of Christmas-eve and of Klumpey-Dumpey, the 
only story he had ever heard or knew how to tell ; and 
then the Tree was burned. 

The boys played in the garden, and the youngest 
had on his breast a golden star, which the Tree had 
worn on its happiest evening. Now that was past, and 
the Tree's life was past, and the story is past too: past! 
past ! — and that 's the way with all stories. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING. 

IT was glorious out in the country. It was summer, 
and the corn-fields were yellow and the oats were 
green ; the hay had been put up in stacks in the green 
meadows, and the stork went about on his long red 
legs, and chattered Egyptian, for this was the language 
he had ieamed from his good mother. All around the 
felds and meadows were gtea\.fox^^^.^,^^^WN3ssa.\xudst 
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of these forests lay deep lakes. Yes, it was really glo- 
rious out in the country. In the midst of the sunshine 
there lay an old farm, surrounded by deep canals, and 
from the wall down to the water grew great burdocks, 
so high that little children could stand upright under 
the loftiest of them. It was just as wild there as in 
the deepest wood. Here sat a Duck upon her nest, 
for she had to hatch her young ones ; but she was al- 
most tired out before the little ones came ; and then 
she so seldom had visitors. The other ducks liked 
better to swim about in the canals than to run up to sit 
down under a burdock, and cackle with her. 

But at last one egg-shell after another burst open. 
" Piep ! piep ! " it cried, and in all the eggs there were 
little creatures that stuck out their heads. 

" Rap ! rap ! " they said ; and they all came rapping 
out as fast as they could, looking all round them under 
the green leaves; and the mother let them look as 
much as they chose, for green is good for the eyes. 

" How wide the world is ! " said the young ones, for 
they certainly had much. more room now than when 
they were in the eggs. 
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''Do you think this is all the world?" asked the 
mother. " That extends far across the other side of 
the garden, quite into the parson's field, but I have 
never been there yet. I hope you are all together," 
she continued, and stood up. " No, I have not all. 
The largest ^gg still lies there. How long is that to 
last ? I am really tired of it." And she sat down again. 

" Well, how goes it ? " asked an old Duck who had 
come to pay her a visit. 

" It lasts a long time with that one t%gj^ said the 
Duck who sat there. " It will not burst. Now, only 
look at the others ; are they not the prettiest ducks one 
could possibly see ? They are all like their father : 
the bad fellow never comes to see me." 

" Let me see the egg which will not burst," said the 
old visitor. " Believe me, it is a turkey's tgg, I was 
once cheated in that way, and had much anxiety and 
trouble with the young ones, for they are afraid of the 
v/ater. I could not get them to venture in. I quacked 
and clucked, but it was no use. Let me see the egg. 
Yes, that 's a turkey's egg .' Let it lie there, and teach 
'^lEre other children to svnmJ^ 
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" I think I will sit on it a little longer," said the Duck. 
" I Ve sat so long now that I can sit a few days more." 

"Just as you please," said the old Duck ; and she 
went away. 




the Mother-Duck* s experiment. 



At last the great egg burst. " Piep ! piep ! " said 
the little one, and crept forth. It was very large and 
very ugly. The Duck looked at it 

"It's a very large duckling/' said ^\v^%^''x:^'5ksr. ^ 



I 
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the others look like that : can it really be a turkey 
chick ? Now we shall soon find it out. It must go 
into the water, even if I have to thrust it in myself." 

The next day the weather was splendidly bright, and 
the sun shone on all the green trees. The Mother- 
Duck went down to the water with all her little ones. 
Splash she jumped into the water. " Quack ! quack !" 
she said, and one duckling after another plunged in. 
The water closed over their heads, but they came up 
in an instant, and swam capitally ; their legs went of 
themselves, and they were all in the water. The ugly 
grey Duckling swam with them. 

"No, it's not a turkey," said she ; "look how well 
it can use its legs, and how upright it holds itself. It 
is my own child ! On the whole it's quite pretty, if one 
looks at it rightly. Quack ! quack I come with me, 
and I '11 lead you out into the great world, and pre- 
sent you in the poultry-yard ; but keep close to me, so 
that no one may tread on you, and take care of the 
cats!" 

And so they came into the poultry-yard. There was 
a terrihle riot going on \n xXv^xe:, Iqx x^n^'vss^^^r.^ were 
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quarrelling about an eel's head, and the cat got it 
after all. 

" See, that 's how it goes in the world 1 " said the 
Mother-Duck ; and she whetted her beak, for she too 
wanted the eePs head. "Only use your legs," she 
said. " See that you can bustle about, and bow your 
heads before the old duck yonder. She 's the grand- 
est of all here ; she 's of Spanish blood — that 's why 
she 's so fat ; and do, you see ? she has a red rag 
round her leg; that's something particularly fine, and 
the greatest distinction a duck can enjoy : it signifies 
that one does not want to lose her, and that she 's to 
be recognized by man and beast. Shake yourselves-— 
don't turn in your toes ; a well brought-up duck turns 
its toes quite out, just like father and mother,— so ! 
Now bend your necks and say * Rap ! ' " 

And they did so ; but the other ducks round about 
looked at them, and said quite boldly, 

"Look there ! now we 're to have these hanging on, 
as if there were not enough of us already ! And — fie ! — 
how that Duckling yonder looks •, we v^crc^\.^\.'axA "^^i^^-V 
And one duck flew up at it, axvd \Jv\. \\. m \^^ xv^^ 



•^^^ 
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" Let it alone," said the mother ; " it does no hann 
to any one." 

"Yes, but it's too large and peculiar," said the 
Duck who had bitten it ; " and therefore it must be 
buffeted." 

"Those are pretty children that the mother has 
there," said the old Duck with the rag round her leg. 
" They 're all pretty but that one ; that was a failure. 
I wish she could alter it." 

" That cannot be done, my lady," replied the Mother- 
Duck. " It is not pretty, but it has a really good dis- 
position, and swims as well as any other ; I may even 
say it swims better. I think it will grow up pretty, 
and become smaller in time ; it has lain too long in 
the tg%y and therefore is not properly shaped." And 
theii she pinched it in the neck, and smoothed its 
feathers. " Moreover it is a drake," she said, " and 
therefore it is not of so much consequence. I think 
he will be very strong : he makes his way already." 

" The other ducklings are graceful enough," said the 
old Duck. " Make youisdf at home \ and if you find 
5/3 eel's head, you may bims\Xm^r 
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And now they were at home. But the poor Duck- 
ling which had crept last out of the ^gg^ and looked 
so ugly, was bitten and pushed and jeered, as much by 
the ducks as by the chickens. 

" It is too big !" they all said. And the turkey-cock, 
who had been bom with spurs, and therefore thought 
himself an emperor, blew himself up like a ship in full 
sail, and bore straight down upon it ; then he gobbled 
and grew quite red in the face. The poor Duckling 
did not know where it should stand or walk ; it was 
quite melancholy because it looked ugly, and was 
scoffed at by the whole yard. 

So it went on the first day; and afterwards it be- 
came worse and worse. The poor Duckling was hunted 
about by every one ; even its brothers and sisters were 
quite ^ngry with it, and said, " If the cat would only 
catch you, you ugly creature ! " And the mother said, 
" If you were only far away I " And the ducks bit it, 
and the chickens beat it, and the girl who had to feed 
the poultry kicked at it with her foot. 

Then it ran and flew over the fence, and tke. Ivi^^ 
birds in the bushes flew up m fe^x* 
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" That is because I am so ugly !" thought the Duck- 
hng ; and it shut its eyes, but flew on farther ; thus it 
came out into the great moor, where the wild ducks 
lived. Here it lay the whole night long ; and it was 
weary and downcast. 

Towards morning the wild ducks flew up, and looked 
at their new companion. 

" What sort of a one are you ?" they asked ; and the 
Duckling turned in every direction, and bowed as well 
as it could. " You are remarkably ugly ! " said the 
Wild Ducks. " But that is very indiflerent to us, so 
long as you do not marry into our family." 

Poor thing ! it certainly did not think of manying, 
and only hoped to obtain leave to lie among the reeds 
and drink some of the swamp water. 

Thus it lay two whole days j then came thither two 
wild geese, or, properly speaking, two wild ganders. 
It was not long since each had crept out of an egg, 
and that *s why they were so saucy. 

" Listen, comrade," said one of them. " You 're so 
ugly that I like you. Will you go with us, and become 

ird of passage ? Neat \v^i:e,\xi axvo\Jc^^x \aa^\,^'eK. 
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are a few sweet lovely wild geese^ all unmarried, and 
all able to say 'Rap !' You Ve a chance of making 
your fortune, ugly as you are." 

"Piff! paff!" resounded through the air; and the 
two ganders fell down dead in the swamp, and the 
water became blood-red. "Piff! paflf!" it sounded 
again, and the whole flock of wild geese rose up from 
the reeds. And then there was another report. A 
great hunt was going on. The hunters were lying in 
wait all round the moor, and some were even sitting 
up in the branches of the trees, which spread far over 
the reeds. The blue smoke rose up like clouds among 
the dark trees, and was wafted far away across the 
water; and the hunting dogs came — splash, splash ! — 
into the swamp, and the rushes and the reeds bent 
down on every side. That was a fright for the poor 
Duckling ! It turned its head, and put it under its 
wing ; but at that moment a frightful great dog stood 
close by the Duckling. His tongue hung far out of his 
mouth, and his eyes gleamed horrible and ugly; he 
thrust out his nose close against the Dx^LCiJeXm^^^^-^^^ 
his sharp teeth, and— splash, s^\^.^\ — orcvV^ -^^-cvx. 
without seizing it. 
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" Oh, Heaven be thanked ! " sighed the Duckling. 
" I am so ugly, that even the dog does not like to bite 
me!" 

And so it lay quite quiet, while the shots rattled 
through the reeds and gun after gun was fired. At last, 
late in the day, silence was restored; but the poor 
DuckUng did not dare to rise up ; it waited several 
hours before it looked round, and then hastened away 
out of the moor as fast as it could. It ran on over 
field and meadow ; there was such a storm raging that 
it was difficult to get from one place to another. 

Towards evening the Duck came to a little miser- 
able peasant's hut. This hut was so dilapidated that 
it did not know on which side it should fall ; and that 's 
why it remained standing. The storm whistled round 
the Duckling in such a way that the poor creature was 
obliged to sit down, to stand against it ; and the tem- 
pest grew worse and worse. Then the Duckling noticed 
that one of the hinges of the door had given way, and 
the door hung so slanting that the Duckling could slip 
^ rough the crack into liv^ loom-, ^xA \.\\a.t is what it 
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Here lived a woman, with her Tom Cat and her 
Hen. And the Tom Cat, whom she called Sonnie, 
could arch his back and purr, he could even give out 




At the Old mman*s. 



sparks; but for that one had to stroke his fur the 
wrong way. The Hen had quite little short legs, and 
therefore she was called Chickabiddy shortshanks ; she 
laid good eggs, and the woman loved her as her qwx 
child. 
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In the morning the strange Duckling was at once 
noticed, and the Tom Cat began to purr and the Hen 
to cluck. 

"What's this?" said the woman, and looked all 
round ; but she could not see well, and therefore she 
thought the Duckling was a fat duck that had strayed. 
" This is a rare prize 1 " she said. *' Now I shall have 
duck's eggs. I hope it is not a drake. We must try that." 

And so the Duckling was admitted on trial for three 
weeks; but no eggs came. And the Tom Cat was 
master of the house, and the Hen was the lady, and 
always said "We and the world!" for she thought 
they were half the world, and by far the better half. 
The Duckling thought one might have a different 
opinion, but the Hen would not allow it. 

" Can you lay eggs ? " she asked. 

" No." 

"Then you'll have the goodness to hold your 
tongue." 

And the Tom Cat said, " Can you curve your back, 
and pun, and give out sparks?" 
V ''No." 
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" Then you cannot have any opinion of your own 
when sensible people are speaking." 

And the Duckling sat in a comer and was melan- 
choly; then the fresh air and the sunshine streamed 
in ; and it was seized with such a strange longing to 
swim on the water^ that it could not help telling the 
Hen of it. 

" What are you thinking of?" cried the Hen. " You 
have nothing to do, that 's why you have these fancies, 
Purr or lay eggs, and they will pass over,' 

" But it is so charming to swim on the water ! " said 
the Duckling, " so refreshing to let it close above one 's 
head, and to dive down to the bottom." 

" Yes, that must be a mighty pleasure, truly," quoth 
the Hen. " I fancy you must have gone crazy. Ask 
the Cat about it,— he *s the cleverest animal I know, — 
ask him if he likes to swim on the water, or to dive 
down : I won't speak about myself. Ask our mistress, 
the old woman ; no one in the world is cleverer than 
she. Do you think she has any desire to swim, and to 
let the water close above her head ? " 

"You don't understand me" ^a\d\}cv^X^>^0«^>«^^^ 
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"We don't understand you? Then pray who is to 
understand you? You surely don*t pretend to be 
cleverer than the Tom Cat and the woman — I won't 
say an)rthing of myself. Don't be conceited, child, 
and be grateful for all the kindness you have received. 
Did you not get into a warm room, and have you not 
fallen into company from which you may learn some- 
thing? But you are a chatterer, and it is not pleasant 
to associate with you. You may believe me, I speak 
for your good. I tell you disagreeable things, and by 
that one may always know one's true friends ! Only 
take care that you learn to lay eggs, or to purr and 
give out sparks ! " 

" I think I will go out into the wide world," said the 
Duckling. 

** Yes, do go," replied the Hen. 

And the Duckling went away. It swam on the 
water, and dived, but it was slighted by every creature 
because of its ugliness. 

Now came the autumn. The leaves in the forest 

turned yellow and "bTO^Nii-, \k^ vrmd caught them so 

^^ibat they danced about, aud >3l^ m^^ i\\\\.^^N^sr^ 
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cold. The clouds hung low, heavy with hail and snow- 
flakes, and on the fence stood the raven, crjdng, 
*• Croak ! croak !" for mere cold; yes, it was enough 
to make one feel cold to think of this. The poor little 
Duckling certainly had not a good time. One evening 
— the sun was just setting in his beauty — there came 
a whole flock of great handsome birds out of the 
bushes ; they were dazzlingly white, with long flexible 
necks ; they were swans. They uttered a very peculiar 
cry, spread forth their glorious great wings, and flew 
away from that cold region to warmer lands, to fair 
open lakes. They mounted so high, so high ! and the 
ugly little Duckling felt quite strangely as it watched 
them. It turned round and round in the water like a 
wheel, stretched out its neck towards them, and uttered 
such a strange loud cry as frightened itself. Oh ! it 
could not forget those beautiful, happy birds ; and so 
soon as it could see them no longer, it dived down to 
the very bottom, and when it came up again, it was 
quite beside itself. It knew not the name of those 
birds, and knew not whither they vj^t^^jj^s^v^Xjos^.^^. 
loved them more than it had evet \qm^^ ^a^w^ ^"^^^ ^^ 
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was not at all envious of them. How could it think 
of wishing to possess such loveliness as they had ? It 
would have been glad if only the ducks would have 
endured its company — the poor ugly creature I 

And the winter grew cold, very cold ! The Duck- 
ling was forced to swim about in the water, to prevent 
the surface from freezing entirely ; but every night the 
hole in which it swam about became smaller and smaller. 
It froze so hard that the icy covering crackled again ; 
and the Duckling was obliged to use its legs contin- 
ually to prevent the hole from freezing up. At last it 
became exhausted, and lay quite still, and thus froze 
fast into the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant came by, and when 
he saw what had happened, he took his wooden shoe, 
broke the ice-crust to pieces, and carried the Duckling 
home to his wife. Then it came to itself again. The 
children wanted to play with it; but the Duckling 
thought they would do it an injury, and in its terror 
fluttered up into the milk-pan, so that the milk spurted 
down into the room. The woman clasped her hands, 
^which the Duckling flevf Aowa. m\.Q >(Jcvfc\sviX\KtAxi3a^ 
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and then into the meal-barrel and out again. How it 
looked then ! The woman screamed, and struck at it 
with the fire-tongs j the children tumbled' over one 
another in their efforts to catch the Duckling ; and 
they laughed and screamed finely ! Happily the door 
stood open, and the poor creature was able to slip out 
between the shrubs into the newly-fallen snow; and 
there it lay quite exhausted. 

But it would be too melancholy if I were to tell all 
the misery and care which the Duckling had to endure 
in the hard winter. It lay out on the moor among the 
reeds, when the sun began to shine again and the larks 
to sing : it was a beautiful spring. 

Then all at once the Duckling could flap its wings : 
they beat the air more strongly than before, and bore 
it strongly away ; and before it well knew how all this 
happened, it found itself in a great garden, where the 
elder trees smelt sweet, and bent their long green 
branches down to the canal that wound through the 
region. Oh, here it was so beautiful, such a gladm 
of spring ! and from the thicket came three glorio 
white swans ; they rustled theitmtv^^^^TA^^N^ssxV'^ 
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on the water. The Duckling knew the splendid crea- 
tures, and felt oppressed by a peculiar sadness. 

" I will fly away to them, to the royal birds ! and 
they will kill me, because I, that am so ugly, dare to 
approach them. But it is of no consequence. Better 
to be killed by tlum than to be pursued by ducks, and 
beaten by fowls, and pushed about by the girl who 
takes care of the poultry^yard, and to suffer hunger in 
winter 1 " And it flew out into the water, and swam 
towards the beautiful swans : these looked at it, and 
came sailing down upon it with outspread wings. " Kill 
me ! " said the poor creature, and bent its head down 
upon the water, expecting nothing but death. But 
what was this that it saw in the clear water ? It beheld 
its own image ; and, lo 1 it was no longer a clumsy dark 
grey bird, ugly and hateful to look at, but a — swan ! 

It matters nothing if one is bom in a duck-yard, if 
one has only lain in a swan's t,gg. 

It felt quite glad at all the need and misfortune it 
had suflered, now it realized its happiness in all the 
splendour that surrounded it. And the great swans 
swam round it, and stroked \\.^N^!Ccl\\vdx\i^^ks. 
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Into the garden came little children, who threw bread 
and com into the water; and the youngest cried, 
" There is a new one !" and the other children shouted 
joyously, "Yes, a new one has arrived!" And they 
clapped their hands and danced about, and ran to their 
father and mother ; and bread and cake were thrown 
into the water ; and they all said, " The new one is the 
most beautiful of all ! so young and handsome 1 " and 
the old swans bowed their heads before him. 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under 
• his wings, for he did not know what to do ; he was so 
happy, and yet not at all proud. He thought how he 
had been persecuted and despised ; and now he heard 
them saying that he was the most beautiful of* all birds. 
Even the elder tree bent its branches straight down 
into the water before him, and the sun shone warm 
and mild. Then his wings rustled, he lifted his slender 
neck, and cried rejoicingly from the depths of his heart, 

" I never dreamed of so much happiness when I 
was still the ugly Duckling I " 
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THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 



IN the German land of Wurtemburg, ^vhere the 
acacias bloom by the high road, and the apple 
trees and pear trees bend in autumn under their burden 
of ripe fruit, lies the little town of Marbach. Although 
this place can only he ranked among the smaller towns, 
it is charmingly situated on the Neckar stream, that 
^ows on and on, hurrymg p^?»\. \^^%e,^ ^^^ ^\d castles 
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and green vineyards, to pour its waters into the proud 
Rhine. 

It was late in autumn. The leaves still clung to the 
grape-vine, but they were already tinged with red. 
Rainy gusts swept over the country, and the cold 
autumn winds increased in violence and roughness. It 
was no pleasant time for poor folk. 

The days became shorter and gloomier, and if it 
was dark out in the open air, in the Httle old-fashioned 
houses it was darker still. One of these houses was 
built with its gable end towards the street, and stood 
there, with its small narrow windows, humble and poor 
enough in appearance ; the family was poor, too, that 
inhabited the little house, but good and industrious, 
and rich in a treasure of piety concealed in the depth 
of the heart. And they expected that God would 
soon give them another child: the hour had come, 
and the mother lay in great pain and sorrow. Then, 
from the church tower opposite the deep rich sound of . 
the bell came to her. It was a solemn hour, and the 
song of the bell filled the heart of the praying woman 
with trustfuhiess and faith ; the X\vo\\^X^QlV^xSsss!aKi^ 
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heart soared upward towards the Almighty, and in the 
same hour she gave birth to a son. Then she was filled 
with a great joy, and the bell in the tower opposite 
seemed to be ringing to spread the news of her hap- 
piness over town and country. The clear child-eyes 
looked at her, and the infant's hair gleamed like gold. 
Thus was the little one ushered into the world with the 
ringing of the church bell on the dark November day. 
Th6 mother and father kissed it, and wrote in their 
Bible: "On the loth of November, 1759, God gave 
us a son;" and soon afterwards the fact was added 
that the child had been baptized under the name of 
" Johann Christoph Friedrich." 

And what became of the little fellow, the poor boy 
in the pretty town of Marbach? Ah, at that time no 
one knew what would become of him, not even the 
old church bell that had sung at his birth, hanging so 
high in the tower, over him who was one day himself 
to sing the beautiful " Lay of the Bell." 

Well, the boy grew older, and the world grew older 
mih bim His parents certainly removed to another 
f> but they had left deai intTv^^\xv\\\.\i^^^'a.^'^0^\ 
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and thus it was that mother and son one day arose and 
drove over to Marbach on a visit. The lad was only 
six years old, but he already knew many things out of 
the Bible, and many a pious psalm; and many an 
evening he had sat on his little stool, listening while 
his father read aloud from " Gellert's Fables," or from 
the lofty "Messiah" of Klopstock; and he and his 
sister, who was his senior by two years, had wept hot 
tears of pity for Him who died on the cross that we 
might live eternally. 

At the time of this first visit to Marbach the little 
town had not greatly changed ; and indeed they had 
not long left it. The houses stood, as on the day of 
the family's departure, with their pointed gables, pro- 
jecting walls, the higher storeys leaning over the lower, 
and their tiny windows ; but there were new graves in 
• the churchyard; and there, in the grass, hard by the 
wall, lay the old bell. It had fallen from its position, 
and had sustained such damage that it could sound no 
more, and accordingly a new bell had been put in its 
place. 
Mother and son went Into \\\e d\mQVq'^x$w. 'XV^n 
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stopped where the old bell lay, and the mother told 
the boy how for centuries this had been a very useful 
bell, and had rung at christenings, at weddings, and at 
burials j how it had spoken at one time to tell of feasts 
and of rejoicings, at another to spread the alarm of 
fire; and how it had, in fact, sung the whole life of 
man. And the boy never forgot what his mother told 
him that day. It resounded and echoed at intervals in 
his heart, until, when he was grown a man, he was 
compelled to sing it. The mother told him also how 
the bell had sung of faith and comfort to her in the 
time of her peril, that it had sung at the time when he, 
her little son, was bom. And the boy gazed, almost 
with a feeling of devotion, at the great old bell ; and 
he bent over it and kissed it, as it lay all rusty and 
broken among the long grass and nettles. 

The old bell was held in kindly remembrance by the ' 
boy, who grew up in poverty, tall and thin, with reddish 
hair and freckled face ; — ^yes, that 's how he looked ; 
but he had a pair of eyes, clear and deep as the deepest 
water. And what fortune had he ? Why, good fortune, 
ibviable fortune. We find Tnm\gt^dQv\'^^ \^^dMe.d into 
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the military school, and even in the department where 
sons of people in society were taught, and was not that 
honour and fortune enough ? And they educated him 
to the words of command, " Halt ! march ! front ! " 
and on such a system much might be expected. 

Meanwhile the old church bell had been almost 
completely forgotten. But it was to be presumed that 
the bell would find its way into the furnace, and what 
would become of it then ? - It was impossible to say, 
and equally impossible to tell what sounds would come 
forth from the bell that kept echoing through the young 
heart of the boy from Marbach ; but that bell was of 
bronze, and kept sounding so loud that it must at last 
be heard out in the wide world j and the more cramped 
the space within the school walls, and the more deafen- 
ing the dreary shout of " March ! halt ! front ! " the 
louder did the sound ring through the youth's breast ; 
and he sang what he felt in the circle of his companions, 
and the sound was heard beyond the boundaries of the 
principality. But it was not for this they had given 
him a presentation to the military school, and boards 
and clothing. Had he not been a\xe^AN[ xwss^^^^^'^^^ 
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destined to be a certain wheel in the great watchwork 
to which we all belong as pieces of practical machinery? 
How imperfectly we understand ourselves ! and how, 
then, shall others, even the best men, understand us ? 
But it is the pressure that forms the precious stone. 
There was pressure enough here ; but would the world 
be able, some day, to recognize the jewel? 

In the capital of the Prince of the country, a great 
festival was being celebrated. Thousands of candles 
and lamps gleamed brightly, and rockets flew towards 
the heavens in streams of fire. The splendour of that 
day yet lives in the remembrance of men, but it lives 
through him, the young scholar of the military school, 
who was trying in sorrow and tears to escape unper- 
ceived from the land : he was compelled to leave all — 
mother, native country, those he loved — unless he 
could resign himself to sink into the stream of oblivion 
among his fellows. 

The old bell was better off than he, for the bell 

would remain peaceably by the churchyard wall in 

Marbach, safe, and almost forgotten. The wind whistled 

^ver it, and might have to\d a faaa \a\^ ^^ Vwsv at whose 
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birth the bell had sounded, and over whom the wind 
had but now blown cold in the forest of a neighbouring 
land, where he had sunk down, exhausted by fatigue, 
with his whole wealth, his only hope for the future, the 
written pages of his tragedy " Fresco :" the wind might 
have told of the youth's only patrons, men who were 
artists, and who yet slunk away to amuse themselves 
at skittles while his play was being read : the wind 
could have told of the pale fugitive, who sat for weary 
weeks and months in the wretched tavern, where the 
host bawled and drank, and coarse boozing was going 
on while he sang of the ideal. Heavy days, dark days 1 
The heart must suffer and endure for kself the trials it 
is to sing. 

Dark days and cold nights also passed over the old 
bell. The iron frame did not feel them, but the bell 
within the heart of man is affected by gloomy times. 
How fared it with the young man ? How fared it with 
the old bell ? The bell was carried far away, farther 
than its sound could have been heard from the lofty 
tower in which it had once hung. And the youth? 
The bell in his heart sounded toiifcx xicsasj^ \iNs. ^^'^ 
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should ever see or his foot should ever wander ; it is 
soundmg and sounding on, over the ocean, round the 
whole earth. But let us speak first of the belfry bell. 
It was carried away from Marbach, was sold for old 
metal, and destined for the melting furnace in Bavaria. 
But when and how did this happen ? In the capital of 
Bavaria, many years after the bell had fallen from the 
tower, there was a talk of its being melted down, to be 
used in the manufacture of a memorial in honour of 
one of the great ones of the German land. And be- 
hold how suitable this was — how strangely and won- 
derfully things happened in the world ! In Denmark, 
on one of those green islands where the beech woods 
rustle, and the many " Hun's Graves " are to be seen, 
quite a poor boy had been bom. He had been ac- 
customed to walk about in wooden shoes, and to carry 
a dinner wrapped in an old handkerchief to his father, 
who carved figure-heads on the ship-builders' wharves ; 
but this poor lad had become the pride of his country, 
for Tliorwaldsm knew how to hew marble blocks into 
such glorious shapes as made the whole world wonder, 
tod to Imi had been awaidiedi \)c^^ \v^xia\a:5ScXg: com- 
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mission that he should fashion of clay a noble form 
that was to be cast in bronze — a statue of him whose 
name the father in Marbach had inscribed in the old 
Bible as Johann Christoph Friedrich. 

And the glowing metal flowed into the mould. The 
old belfry bell — of whose home and whose vanished 
sounds no one thought — ^this very old bell flowed into 
the mould, and formed the head and bust of the figure 
that was soon to be unveiled, which now stands in 
Stuttgard, before the old palace — a representation of 
him who once walked to and fro there, striving and 
suflering, harassed by the world without — he, the boy 
of Marbach, the pupil of the " Karlschule," the fugi- 
tive, Germany's great immortal poet, who sang of the 
liberator of Switzerland and of the Heaven-inspired 
Maid of Orleans. 

It was a beautiful sunny day ; flags were waving from 
roofs and steeples in the royal city of Stuttgard ; the 
bells rang for joy and festivity ; one bell alone was 
silent, but it gleamed in another form in the bright 
sunshine — it gleamed from the head and breast of the 
statue of honour. On that day, e^^cXV^ otva^ewsv^^^ 
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years had elapsed since the day on which the bell at 
Marbach had sung comfort and peace to the suffering 
mother, when she bore her son, in poverty, in the 
humble cottage — him who was afterwards to become 
the rich man, whose treasures enriched the world, the 
poet who sang of the noble virtues of woman, who 
sang of ail that was great and glorious — Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Schiller. 



JACK THE DULLARD, 

AN OLD STORY TOLD ANEW, 

FAR in the interior of the country lay an old 
baronial hall, and in it lived an old proprietor, 
who had two sons, which two young men thought them- 
selves too clever by half. They wanted to go out and 
woo the King's daughter ; for the maiden in question 
Aad publicly announced l\va\. ^^ ^^ovaSkd. c\voQse for her 
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husband that youth who could arrange his words best. 
So these two geniuses prepared themselves a full week 
for the wooing — this was the longest time that could 
be gianted them ; but it was enough, for they had had 
much preparatory information, and everybody knows 
how useful that is. One of them knew the whole Latin 
dictionary by heart, and three whole years of the daily 
paper of the little town into the bargain ; and so well, 
indeed, that he could repeat it all either backwards or 
forwards, just as he chose. The other was deeply read 
in the corporation laws, and knew by heart what every 
corporation ought to know \ and accordingly he thought 
he could talk of affairs of state, and put his spoke in 
the wheel in the council. And he knew one thing more : 
he could embroider braces with roses and other flowers, 
and with arabesques, for he was a tasty, light-fingered 
fellow. 

" I shall win the Princess ! " So cried both of them. 
Therefore their old papa gave to each a handsome horse. 
The youth who knew the dictionary and newspaper by 
heart had a black horse, and he who knew all about 
the corporation laws received a mSkrviVvvX.^ ^xa^^. "Wssxs. 
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they rubbed the comers of their mouths with fish-oil, 
so that they might become very smooth and glib. All 
the servants stood below in the courtyard, and looked 
on while they mounted their horses; and just by chance 
the third son came up. For the proprietor had really 
three sons, though nobody counted the third with his 
brothers, because he was not so learned as they, and 
indeed he was generally known as " Jack the Dullard." 

'* Hallo ! " said Jack the Dullard, " where are you 
going? Why, I declare you have put on your Sunday 
clothes ! " 

" We *re going to the King's court, as suitors to the 
King's daughter. Don't you know the announcement 
that has been made all through the country ? " And 
they told him all about it. 

"My word! I'll be in it too!" said Jack the 
Dullard ; and his two brothers burst out laughing at 
him, and rode away. 

" Father dear," said Jack, " I must have a horse too. 
1 do feel so desperately inclined to marry ! If she 
accepts me, she accepts me ; and if she won't have me, 
1 7i have her ; but she s/iall \>eTwxvO:^ 
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" Don't talk nonsense," replied the old gentleman. 
" You shall have no horse from me. You don't know 
how to speak — you can't arrange your words. Your 
brothers are very diflferent fellows from you." 

"Well," quoth Jack the Dullard, "if I can't have a 
horse, I '11 take the billy-goat, who belongs to me, and 
he can carry me very well 1 " 

And so said, so done. He mounted the billy-goat, 
pressed his heels into its sides, and gallopped down the 
high street like a hurricane. 

" Hei, houp ! that was a ride ! Here I come ! " 
shouted Jack the Dullard, and he sang till his voice 
echoed far and wide. 

But his brothers rode slowly on in advance of him. 
They spoke not a word, for they were thinking about 
the fine extempore speeches they would have to bring 
out, and these had to be cleverly prepared and learned 
beforehand. 

" Hallo ! " shouted Jack the Dullard. " Here am I ! 
Look what I have found on the high road." 

And he showed them what it was, and it was adf^-aA 
crow. 
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"Dullard !" exclaimed the brothers, "what are you 
going to do with that?" 

" With the crow? why, I am going to give it to the 
Princess." 

"Yes, do so," said they; and they laughed, and 
rode on. 

" Hallo, here I am again ! just see what I have 
found now : you don't find that on the high road every 
day!" 

And the brothers turned round to see what he could 
have found now. 

" Dullard ! " they cried, " that is only an old wooden 
shoe, and the upper part is missing into the baigain ; 
are you going to give that also to the Princess ? " 

" Most certainly I shall," replied Jack the Dullard ; 
and again the brothers laughed and rode on, and thus 
they got far in advance of him ; but 

" Hallo — ^hop rara ! " and there was Jack the Dullard 
again. "It is getting better and better," he cried. 
" Hurrah 1 it is quite famous." 

"Why, what have you found this time?" inquired 
le brothers. 
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** Oh," said Jack the Dullard, " I can hardly tell you. 
How glad the Princess will be ! " 

" Bah ! " said the brothers ; " that is nothing but clay 
out of the ditch." 




JacVi presents to the Princess, 



" Yes, certainly it is," said Jack the Dullard ; " and 
clay of the finest sort* See, it is so wet, it runs through 
one's fingers." And he filled his pocket with the clajj. 

But his brothers gallopped on \.\\\ >3lv^ ^^^i^k's* *^^^ : 
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and consequently they arrived a full hour earlier at the 
town gate than could Jack. Now at the gate each 
suitor was provided with a number, and all were placed 
in rows immediately on their arrival, six in each row, 
and so closely packed together that they could not move 
their arms ; and that was a prudent arrangement, for 
they would certainly have come to blows, had they been 
able, merely because one of them stood before the 
other. 

All the inhabitants of the country round about stood 
in great crowds around the castle, almost under the 
very windows, to see the Princess receive the suitors ; 
and as each stepped into the hall, his power of speech 
seemed to desert him, like the light of a candle that is 
blown out. Then the Princess would say, ." He is of 
no use ! away with him out of the hall ! ^ 

At last the turn came for that brother who knew the 
dictionary by heart ; but he did not know it now ; he 
had absolutely forgotten it altogether; and the boards 
seemed to re-echo with his footsteps, and the ceiling 
of the hall was made of looking-glass, so that he saw 
\iniself standing onlaisVvea.^ \ ^^^ ^x. ^^^^^swiaw stood 
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three clerks and a head clerk, and every one of them 
was writing down every single word that was uttered, 
so that it might be printed in the newspapers, and sold 
for a penny at the street comers. It was a terrible 
ordeal, and they had moreover made such a fire in the 
stove, that the room seemed quite red hot 

" It is dreadfully hot here ! " observed the first brother. 

** Yes," replied the Princess, " my father is going to 
roast young pullets to-day." 

" Baa ! " there he stood like a baa-lamb. He had 
not been prepared for a speech of this kind, and had 
not a word to say, though he intended to say something 
witty. "Baa!" 

" He is of no use ! " said the Princess. " Away with 
him !" And he was obliged to go accordingly. 

And now the second brother came in. 

" It is terribly warm here ! " he observed. 

"Yes, we're roasting pullets to day," replied the 
Princess. 

"What — ^what were you — ^were you pleased to ob — 
ob — " stammered he — ^^nd all the clerks wrot<^ ^^^wv, 
"pleased to r^ ^' 
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" He is of no use ! " said the Princess. " Away with 
him!" 

Now came the turn of Jack the Dullard. He rode 
into the hall on his goat. 

"Well, it's most abominably hot here." 

" Yes, because I 'm roasting young pullets," replied 
the Princess. 

"Ah, that's lucky!" exclaimed Jack the Dullard, 
'' for I suppose you '11 let me roast my crow at the same 
time?" 

"With the greatest pleasure," said the Princess. 
'- But have you anything you can roast it in ? for I have 
neither pot nor pan." 

" Certainly I have ! " said Jack. " Here 's a cooking 
utensil with a tin handle." 

And he brought out the old wooden shoe, and put 
the crow into it. 

" Well, that is a famous dish I " said the Princess. 
" But what shall we do for sauce ? " 

" Oh, I have that in my pocket," said Jack : " I have 
so much of it that I can afford to throw some away ; " 
find he poured some oi t\vt cXl-^ o\\XQl\cL^^^<LVLet. 
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" I like that ! " said the Princess. " You can give 
an answer, and you have something to say for yourself, 
and so you shall be my husband. But are you aware 
that every word we speak is being taken down, and will 
be published in the paper to-morrow? Look yonder, 
and you will see in every window three clerks and a 
head clerk ; and the old head clerk is the worst of alU 
for he can't understand anything." 

But she only said this to frighten Jack the Dullard : 
and the clerks gave a great crow of delight, and each 
one spurted a blot out of his pen on to the floor. 

" Oh, those are the gentlemen, are they ? " said Jack ; 
" then I will give the best I have to the head clerk." 
And he turned out his pockets, and flung the wet clay 
full in the head clerk's face. 

"That was very cleverly done," cried the Princess. 
"I couldn't have done that; but I shall learn in time." 

And accordingly Jack the Dullard was made a king, 
and received a crown and a wife, and sat upon a throne. 
And this report we have wet from the press of the head 
clerk and the corporation of printers — but they are not 
to be depended upon in the least \ 
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OLE LUK-OIE. 

^HERE *S nobody in the whole world who knows 
so many stories as Ole Luk-Oie. He can tell 
capital histories. 

Towards evening, when the children still sit nicely 

at table, or upon their stools, Ole Luk-Oie comes. He 

comes up the stairs qviite softly, for he walks in his 

^ ^ocks : he opens the dooi xiciv5»0ia^^Vj^^^\ iw\vUk{ he 
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squirts sweet milk in the children's eyes, a small, small 
stream, but enough to prevent them from keeping their 
eyes open ; and thus they cannot see him. He creeps 
just among them, and blows softly upon their necks, 
and this makes their heads heavy. Yes, but it doesn't 
hurt them, for Ole Luk-Oie is very fond of the chil- 
dren ; he only wants them to be quiet, and that they 
are not until they are taken to bed : they are to be 
quiet that he may tell them stories. 

When the children sleep, Ole Luk-Oie sits down 
upon their bed. He is well dressed : his coat is of 
silk, but it is impossible to say of what colour, for it 
shines red, green, and blue, according as he turns. Under 
each arm he carries an umbrella : the one with pictures 
on it he spreads over the good children, and then they 
dream all night the most glorious stories ; but on his 
other umbrella nothing at all is painted, and this he 
spreads over the naughty children, and these sleep in . 
a dull way, and when they awake in the morning they 
have not dreamed of anything. 

Now we shall hear how Ole Luk-0\e^ e^«:^ ^N^xiccss^ 
through one whoh week, came to a\\\xX^\iO^ ^^axs^s.^ 
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Hjalmar, and what he told him. There are seven 
stories, for there are seven days in the week. 



MONDAY. 

" Listen," said Ole Luk-Oie in the evening, when he 
had put Hjalmar to bed ; " now I '11 clear up." 

And all the flowers in the flower-pots became great 
trees, stretching out their long branches under the 
ceiling of the room and along the walls, so that the 
whole room looked like a beauteous bower; and all 
the twigs were covered with flowers, and each flower 
was more beautiful than a rose, and smelt so sweet 
that one wanted to eat it — it was sweeter than jam. 
The fruit gleamed like gold, and there were cakes 
bursting with raisins. It was incomparably beautiful. 
But at the same time a terrible wail sounded from the 
table drawer, where Hjalmar's school-book lay. 

"Whatever can that be?" said Ole Luk-Oie; and 
, he t^ent to the table, axvd cy^txv^d live drawer. It was 
^"&e slate which was s,viffefvTv% ^lom Q.cixvN>^iv3t^^,«lsst'5v. 
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wrong number had got into the sum, so that it was 
nearly falling in pieces ; the slate pencil tugged and 
jumped at its string, as if it had been a little dog who 
wanted to help the sum ; but he could not. And thus 
there was a great lamentation in Hjalmar's copy-book ; 
it was quite terrible to hear. On each page the great 
letters stood in a row, one underneath the other, and 
each with a little one at its side \ that was the copy ; 
ahd next to these were a few more letters which thought 
they looked just like the first; and these Hjalmar had 
written ; but they lay down just as if they had tumbled 
over the pencil lines on which they were to stand. 

" See, this is how you should hold yourselves," said 
the Copy. " Look, sloping in this way, with a power- 
ful swing ! " 

" Oh, we should be very glad to do that," replied 
Hjalmar's Letters, "but we cannot \ we are too weakly." 

" Then you must take medicine," said Ole Luk-Oie. 

" Oh, no," cried they ; and they inunediately stood 
up so gracefully that it was beautiful to behold. 

"Yes, now we cannot tell any stories," said Ole 
Luk-Oie ; " now I must exerds.e ^i!a<rK\. 0^<t, xns'^^ 
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one, two ! " and thus he exercised the Letters ; and 
they stood quite slender, and as beautiful as any copy 
can be. But when Ole Luk-Oie went away, and 
Hjalmar looked at them next morning, they were as 
weak and miserable as ever. 



TUESDAY. 

As soon as Hjalmar was in bed, Ole Luk-Oie touched 
all the furniture in the room with his little magic squirt, 
and they immediately began to converse together, and 
each one spoke of itself, with the exception of the 
spittoon, which stood silent, and was vexed that they 
should be so vain as to speak only of themselves, and 
think only of themselves, without any regard for him who 
stood so modestly in the comer for every one's use. 

Over the chest of drawers hung a great picture in a 
gilt frame — it was a landscape. One saw therein large 
old trees, flowers in the grass, and a broad river which 
flowed round about a forest, past many castles, and far 
out into the wide ocean. 

Ole Luk-Oie touched iV ^ivc^utv^ \^^V\^ tcsaig^-c 
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squirt, and the birds began to sing, the branches of the 
trees stirred, and the clouds began to move across it ; 
one could see their shadows glide over the landscape. 

Now Ole Luk-Oie lifted little Hjalmar up to the 
frame, and put the boy's feet into the picture, just in 
the high grass ; and there he stood ; and the sun shone 
Upon him through the branches of the drees. He ran 
to the water, and seated himself in a little boat which 
lay there; it was painted red and white, the sails 
gleamed like silver, and six swans, each with a gold 
circlet round its neck, and a bright blue star on its 
forehead, drew the boat past the great wood, where the 
trees tell of robbers and witches, and the flowers tell 
of the graceful Httle elves, and of what the butterflies 
have told them. 

Gorgeous fishes, with scales like silver and gold, 
swam after their boat ; sometimes they gave a spring, 
so that it splashed in the water ; and birds, blue and 
red, little and great, flew after them in two long rows ) 
the gnats danced, and the cockchafers said, " Boom ! 
boom !" They all wanted to follow Hjalmar, and each 
one had a story to tell. 
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That was a pleasure voyage. Sometimes the forest 
was thick and dark, sometimes like a glorious garden 
full of sunlight and flowers; and there were great 
palaces of glass and of marble ; on the balconies stood 
Princesses, and these were all litde girls whom Hjalmar 
knew well — he had already played with them. Each 
one stretched forth her hand, and held out the prettiest 
sugar heart which ever a cake-woman could sell j and 
Hjalmar took hold of each sugar heart as he passed 
by, and the Princess held fast, so that each of them 
got a piece — she the smaller share, and Hjalmar the 
larger. At each palace little Princes stood sentry* 
They shouldered golden swords, and caused raisins 
and tin soldiers to shower down : one could see that 
they were real Princes. Sometimes Hjalmar sailed 
through forests, sometimes through great halls or 
through the midst of a town. He also came to the 
town where his nurse lived, who had carried him in 
her arms when he was quite a little boy, and who had 
always been so kind to him ; and she nodded and 
beckoned, and sang the pretty verse she had made 
herself and had sent to H^a\m^x. 
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" I 've loved thee, and kissed thee, Hjalmar, dear boy ; 
I Ve watched thee waking and sleeping ; 
May the good Loid guaid thee in sorrow, in joy, 
And have thee in His keeping." 

And all the birds sang too, the flowers danced on 
their stalks, and the old trees nodded, just as if Ole 
Luk-Oie had been telling stories to them. 



WEDNESDAY. 

How the rain was streaming down without ! Hjalmar 
could hear it in his sleep ; and when Ole Luk-Oie 
opened a window, the water stood quite up to the 
window-sill : there was quite a lake outside, and a 
noble ship lay close by the house. 

" If thou wilt sail with me, little Hjalmar," said Ole 
Luk-Oie, " thou canst voyage to-night to foreign climes, 
and be back again to morrow." J 

And Hjalmar suddenly stood in his Sunday clothes I 
upon the glorious ship, and immediately tiv^ -^^^-^s^^ix 
became fine, and they sailed tiviOM^ \)cv^ ^nx^^^s^^ ^Sl 
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steered round by the church ; and now everything was 
one great wild ocean. They sailed on until land was 
no longer to be seen, and they saw a number of storks, 
who also came from their home, and were travelling 
towards the hot countries : these storks flew in a row, 
one behind the other, and they had already flown far 
— far ! One of them was so weary that his wings 
would scarcely carry him farther : he was the very last 
in the row, and soon remained a great way behind the 
rest ; at last he sank, with outspread wings, deeper 
and deeper; he gave a few more strokes with his 
pinions, but it was of no use ; now he touched the 
rigging of the ship with his feet, then he glided down 
from the sail, and — bump ! — he stood upon the deck. 

Now the cabin boy took him and put him into the 
hencoop with the Fowls, Ducks, and the Turkeys ; the 
poor Stork stood among them quite embarrassed. 

"Just look at the fellow ! " said all the Fowls. 

And the Turkey-cock swelled himself up as much 
as ever he could, and asked the Stork who he was ; and 
the Ducks walked backwards and quacked to each 
other, *' Quackery I q\\acV.et^ \'' 
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Hjalmar releases the Stork. 



And the Stork told them of hot Africa, of the pyra- 
mids, and of the ostrich, which runs like a wild horse 
through the desert ; but the Ducks did not understand 
what he said, and they said to one another, 

" We 're all of the same opinion, namely, that he 's 
stupid." 

"Yes, certainly he's stupid," said the Turkev-ccv^^s 
and he gobbled. 
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Then the Stork was quite silent, and thought of his 
Africa, 

" Those are wonderful thin legs of yours," said the 
Turkey-cock. " Pray, how much do they cost a yard ? " 

" Quack ! quack ! quack ! " grinned all the Ducks ; 
but the Stork pretended not to hear it at all. 

" You may just as well laugh too," said the Turkey- 
cock to him, " for that was very wittily said. Or was 
it, perhaps, too high for you ? Yes, yes, he isn't very 
penetrating. Let us continue to be interesting among 
ourselves." 

And then he gobbled, and the Ducks quacked, 
" Gick ! gack ! gick ! gack ! " It was terrible how they 
made fun among themselves. 

But Hjalmar went to the hencoop, opened the back 
door, and called to the Stork ; and the Stork hopped 
out to him on to the deck. Now he had rested, and it 
seemed as if he nodded at Hjalmar, to thank him, 
then he spread his wings, and flew away to the warm 
countries; but the Fowls clucked, and the Ducks 
quacked; and the Turkey-cock became fiery red in the 
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"To-morrow we shall make songs of you," said 
Hjalmar; and so sa)dng he awoke, and was lying in 
his linen bed. It was a wonderful journey that Ole 
Luk-Oie had caused him to take that night. 

THURSDAY. 

" I tell you what," said Ole Luk-Oie, " you must not 
be frightened. Here you shall- seeahttle Mouse," and 
he held out his hand with the pretty little creature in 
it. " It has come to invite you to a wedding. There 
are two little Mice here who are going to enter into 
the marriage state to-night. They live under the floor 
of your mother's store-closet : that is said to be a 
charming dwelling-place ! " 

" But how can I get through the little mouse-hole in 
the floor?" asked Hjalmar. 

" Let me manage that," said Ole Luk-Oie, " I will 
make you small." 

And he touched Hjalmar with his magic squirt, and 
the boy began to shrink and shrink, until he was not 
so long as a finger. 
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" Now you may borrow the uniform of a tin soldier : 
I think it would fit you, and it looks well to wearauni^ 
form when one is in society. 

" Yes, certainly," said Hjalmar. 

And in a moment he was dressed like the spici^t of 
tin soldiers. 

" Will your honour not be kind enough to take a seat 
in your mamma's thimble ? " asked the Mouse, " Then 
I shall have the honour of drawing you." 

" Will the young lady really take so much trouble ? " 
cried Hjalmar. 

And thus they drove to the Mouse's wedding. First 
they came into a long passage beneath the boards, which 
was only just so high that they could drive through it 
in the thimble ; and the whole passage was lit up with 
rotten wood. 

" Is there not a delicious smell here?" observed the 
Mouse. " The entire road has been greased with bacon 
rinds, and there can be nothing more exquisite." 

Now they came into the festive hall. On the right 

hand stood all the little lady mice \ and they whispered 

^d g^iggled as if they -wett m-alelm^iNwx ^^ ^■^^^\3m« \ 
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on the left stood all the gentlemen mice, stroking their 
whiskers with their fore paws ; and in the center of the 
hall the bridegroom and bride might be seen standing 
in a hollow cheese rind, and kissing each other terribly 
before all the guests ; for this was the betrothal, and 
the marriage was to follow immediately. 

More and more strangers kept flocking in. One 
mouse was nearly treading another to death ; and the 
happy couple had stationed themselves just in the door- 
way, so that one could neither come in nor go out. 
Like the passage, the room had been greased with 
bacon rinds, and that was the entire banquet ; but for 
the dessert a pea was produced, in which a mouse be- 
longing to the family had bitten the name of the be- 
trothed pair — that is to say, the first letter of the name : 
that was something quite out of the cotnmon way. 

All the mice said it was a beautiful wedding, and 
that the entertainment had been very agreeable. And 
then Hjalmar drove home again : he had really been 
in grand company \ but he had been obliged to crawl, 
to make himself little, and to put on a tvcs. ^^^W^^i'^ 
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FRIDAY. 

" It is wonderful how many grown-up people there 
axe who would be glad to have me ! " said Ole Luk-Oie ; 
" especially those who have done something wrong. 
* Good little Ole/ they say to me, ' we cannot close our 
eyes, and so we lay all night and see our evil deeds, 
which sit on the bedstead like ugly little goblins, and 
throw hot water over us ; will you not come and drive 
them away, so that we may have a good sleep ? * and 
then they sigh deeply — ' we would really be glad to pay 
for it. Good night, Ole : the money lies on the window- 
silL' But I do nothing for money," says Ole Luk-Oie. 

" What shall we do this evening ? " asked Hjalmar. 

" I don^t know if you care to go to another wedding 
to-night. It is of a different kind from that of yester- 
day* Your sister's great doll, that looks like a man, 
and is called Hermann, is going to marry the doll 
Bertha. Moreover, it is the dolls* birthday, and there- 
fore they will receive very many presents." 

" Yes, I know that," replied Hjahnar. " Whenever 
^ibe dolls want new do\ihe^ m^ 'sv^v^x Vx.^ "v^^^ ^\>3aia 
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keep their birthday or celebrate a wedding ; that has 
certainly happened a hundred times already." 

"Yes, but to-night is the hundred and first wedding; 
and when number one hundred and one is past, it is 
all over ; and that is why it will be so splendid. Only 
look!" 

And Hjahnar looked at the table. There stood the 
little cardboard house with the windows illuminated, 
and in front of it all the tin soldiers were presenting 
arms. The bride and bridegroom sat quite thoughtful, 
and with good reason, on the floor, leaning agamst a leg 
of the table. And Ole Luk-Oie, dressed up in the grand- 
mother's black gown, married them to each other. When 
the ceremony was over, all the pieces of furniture struck 
Up the following beautiful song, which the pencil had 
written for them. It was sung to the melody of the 
soldiers' tattoo. 

" Let the song swell like the rushing wind, 
n honour of those who this day are joined, 
Although they stand here so stiff and blind. 
Because they are both of a leathery kind, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! though they *\t A«a!L •kcv^'^vc^^s 
Let the song swell like the t>asYv\tv^'«\TAr 
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And now they received presents — ^but they had declined 
to accept provisions of any kind, for they intended to 
live on love. 

" Shall we now go into a summer lodging, or start on 
a journey?" asked the bridegroom. 

And the Swallow, who was a great traveller, and the 
old yard Hen, who had brought up five broods Of chick- 
ens, were consulted on the subject. And the Swallow 
told of the beautiful warm climes, where the grapes 
hung in ripe heavy clusters, where the air is mild, and 
the mountains glow with colours unknown here. 

" But you have not our brown cole there I '* objected 
the Hen. " I was once in the country, with my chil- 
dren, in one summer that lasted five weeks. There was 
a sand pit, in which we could walk about and scratch ; 
and we had the eiitrk to a garden where brown cole 
grew : it was so hot there that one could scarcely 
breathe ; and then we have not all the poisonous ani- 
mals that infest these warm countries of yours, and we 
are free from robbers. He is a villain who does not 
consider our country the most beautiful — he certainly 
not deserve to be heie V kx^e^^Cc^^'^'^^^^^^^^t, 
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and went on : " I have also travelled. I rode in a coop 
above twelve miles ; and there is no pleasure at all in 
travelling ! " 

" Yes, the Hen is a sensible woman ! " said the doll 
Bertha. " I don*t think anything of travelling among 
mountains, fpr you only have to go up, and then down 
again. No, we will go into the sand pit beyond the 
gate, and walk about in the cabbage garden." 

And so it was settled. 



SATURDAY. 

"Am I to hear some stories now?" asked little 
Hjalmar, as soon as Ole Luk-Oie had set him to sleep. 

" This evening we have no time for that," replied Ole 
Luk-Oie ; and he spread his finest umbrella over the 
lad. " Only look at these Chinamen ! " 

And the whole umbrella looked like a great China 
dish, with blue trees and pointed bridges with littie 
Chinamen upon them, who stood there nodding their 
heads. 

" We must have the whole v:^*:\d ^xe'CSi^ ^^Otft.^ ^'^ 
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for tomorrow morning," said Ole Luk-Oie, "for that 
will be a holiday — ^it will be Sunday. I will go to th§ 
church steeples to see that the little church geblins are 
polishing the bells, that they may sound sweetly, I 
will go out into the field, and see if the breezes are 
blowing the dust from the grass and leaves ; and, what 
is the greatest work of all, I will bring down all the 
stars, to polish them. I take them in my apron ; but 
first each one must be numbered, and the holes in which 
they are placed up there must be numbered likewise, 
so that they may be placed in the same grooves again ; 
otherwise they would not sit fast, and we should have 
too many shooting stars, for one after another would 
fall down." 

" Hark ye ! Do you know, Mr. Ole Luk-Oie," said 
an. old Portrait which hung on the wall where Hjalmar 
slept, " I am Hjalmar*s great-grandfather ? I thank you 
for telling the boy stories ; but you must not confiise 
his ideas. The stars cannot come down and be polished ! 
The stars are world-orbs, just like our own earth, and 
thsit is just the good thing about them." 

^fl thank you, old gteaVst^xi^^^^'t;' ^\^Q^fc"LMk- 
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Oie, " I thank you ! You are the head of the family. 
You are the ancestral head ; but I am older than you ! 
I am an old heathen : the Romans and Greeks called 
me the Dream God ? I have been in the noblest houses, 
and am admitted there still ! I know how to act with 
great people and with small ! Now you may tell your 
own story ! " And Ole Luk-Oie took his umbrella, and 
went away. 

" Well, well ! May one not even give an opinion 
now-a-days ? " grumbled the old Portrait. And HjaUnar 
awoke. 

SUNDAY. 

"Good evening ! " said Old Luk-Oie; and Hjahnar 
nodded, and then ran and turned his great-grandfather's 
Portrait against the wall, that it might not interrupt 
them, as it had done yesterday. 

" Now you must tell me stories ; about the five green 
peas that lived in one shell, and about the cock's foot 
that paid court to the hen's foot, and of the darning- 
needle who gave herself such airs because she thought 
herself 4 working needle," 
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^' There may be too much of a good thing ! " said 
Ole Luk-Oie. " You know that I prefer showing you 
sometliing. I will show you my own brother. His 
name, like mine, is Ole Luk-Oie, but he never comes 
to any one more that once ; and he takes him to whom 
he comes upon his horse, and tells him stories. He 
only knows two. One of these is so exceedingly 
beautiful that no one in the world can imagine it, and 
the other so horrible that it cannot be described." 

And then Ole Luk-Oie lifted little Hjahnar up to* 
the window, and said, 

** There you will see my brother, the other Ole Luk- 
Oie. They also call him Death ! Do you see, he does 
not look so terrible as they make him in the picture- 
books, where he is only a skeleton. No, that is silver 
embroidery that he has on his coat; that is a splendid 
hussar's uniform ; a mantle of black velvet flies behind 
him over the horse. See how he gallops along ! " 

And Hjalmar saw how this Ole Luk-Oie rode away, 

and took young people as well as old upon his horse. 

Somt of them he put before him, and some behind ; 

hut he always asked fiisx, "ISlo^ ^vaxAs* \\. ^h^Vl the 
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mark-book?" "Well," they all replied. "Yes, let 
me see it myself," he said. And then each one had to 
show him the book ; and those who had " very well " 
and " remarkably well " written in their books, were 
placed in front of his horse, and a lovely story was 
told to them; while those who had "middling" or 
" tolerably well," had to sit up behind, and hear a very 
terrible story indeed. They trembled and wept, and 
wanted to jump off the horse, but this they could not 
do, for they had all, as it were, grown fast to it. 

" But Death is a most splendid Ole Luk-Oie," said 
Hjalmar. " I am not afraid of him ! " 

" Nor need you be," replied Ole Luk-Oie; "but see 
that you have a good mark-book ! " 

"Yes, that is improving !" muttered the great-grand- 
father's Picture. " It is of some use giving one's 
opinion." And now he was satisfied. 

You see, that is the story of Ole Luk-Oie ; and now 
he may tell you more himself, this evening ! 
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Grandfather telling about it. 

THE STORM SHAKES THE SHIELD. 

IN the old days, when grandpapa was quite a little 
merry boy, and ran about in little red breeches and 
a red coat, and a feather in his cap — for that 's the 
costume the little boys wore in his time when they 
were dressed in their best — many things were very 
different from what they are now : there was often a 
good deal of show m vVe ^\x^^\.^— ^^-^ ^^\.-«^ don't 
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see nowadays, because it has been abolished as too 
old-fashioned : still it is very interesting to hear grand- 
father tell about it. 

It must really have been a gorgeous sight to behold, 
in those days, when the shoemaker brought over the 
shield, when the court-house was changed. The silken 
flag waved to and fro, on the shield itself a double eagle 
was displayed, and a big boot ; the youngest lads carried 
the " welcome," and the chest of the workmen's guild, 
and their shirt-sleeves were adorned with red and white 
ribbons; the elder ones carried drawn swords, each 
with a lemon stuck on its point. There was a full band 
of music, and the most splendid of all the instruments 
was the " bird," as grandfather called the big stick with 
the crescent at the top, and all manner of dingle-dangles 
hanging to it, a perfect Turkish clatter of music. The 
stick was lifted high in the air, and swung up and down 
till it jingled again, and quite dazzled one's eyes when 
the sun shone on all its glory of gold, and silver, and 
brass. 

In front of the procession ran the Harlequin, dressed 
in clothes made of all kinds of coVoxxxedi ^^\.0cv^'5»'ssnSsS^ 
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sewn together, with a black face, and bells on his head 
like a sledge horse : he beat the people with his hat, 
which made a great clattering without hurting them, 
and the people would crowd together and fall back, 
only to advance again the next moment. Little boys 
and girls fell over their own tofes into the gutter, old 
women dispensed digs with their elbows, and looked 
sour, and took snufif. One laughed, another chatted; 
the people thronged the windows and door-steps, and 
even all the roofs. The sun shone ; and although they 
had a little rain too, that was good for the farmer ; and 
when they got wetted thoroughly, they only thought 
what a blessing it was for the country. 

And what stories grandpapa could tell ! As a little 
boy he had seen all these fine doings in their greatest 
pomp. The oldest of the policemen used to make a 
speech from the platform on which the shield was hung 
up, and the speech was in verses, as if it had been 
made by a poet, as, indeed, it had ; for three people 
had concocted it together, and they had first drunk a 
good bowl of punch, so that the speech might turn 
out well. 
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And the people gave a cheer for the speech, but they 
shouted much louder for the Harlequin, when he 
appeared in front of the platform, and made a grimace 
at them. 

The fools played the fool most admirably, and drank 
mead out of spirit-glasses, which they then flung among 
the crowd, by whom they were caught up. Grandfather 
was the possessor of one of these glasses, which had 
been given him by a working mason, who had managed 
to catch it. Such a scene was really very pleasant ; 
and the shield on the new court-house was himg with 
flowers and green wreaths. 

" One never forgets a feast like that, however old 
one may grow,'* said grandfather. Nor did he forget 
it, though he saw many other grand spectacles in his 
time, and could tell about them too j but it was most 
pleasant of all to hear him tell about the shield that 
was brought in the town from the old to the new court* 
house. 

Once, when he was a little boy, grandpapa had gone 
with his parents to see this festivity. He had never 
yet been in the metropolis of the co\mtrj. T\v^'^^^s^'"v^ 
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so many people in the streets, that he thought tiiat the 
shield was being carried. There were many shields to 
be seen ; a himdred rooms might have been filled with 
pictures, if they had been hung up inside and outside. 
At the tailor's were pictures of all kinds of clothing, 
to show that he could stitch up people from the coarsest 
to the finest; at the tobacco manufacturer's were pictures 
of the most charming little boys, smoking cigars, just 
as they do in reality ; there were signs with painted 
butter and herrings, clerical collars and coffins, and 
inscriptions and announcements into the bargain. A 
person could walk up and down for a whole day through 
the streets, and tire himself out with looking at the 
pictures ; and then he would know all about what people 
lived in the houses, for they had hung out their shields 
or signs ; and, as grandfather said, it was a very in- 
structive thing, in a great town, to know at once who 
the inhabitants were. 

And this is what happened with these shields, when 
grandpapa came to the town. He told it me himself, 
and he hadn't " a rogue on his back," as mother used 
io tell me he had viVvexv\i^NN^xv\.^^\a xccaka me believe 
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something outrageous, for now he looked quite trust- 
worthy. 

The first night after he came to the town had been 
signalized by the most terrible gale ever recorded in 
the newspapers, a gale such as none of the inhabitants 
had ever before experienced. The air was dark with 
flying tiles; old wood-work crashed and fell; and a 
wheelbarrow run up the street all alone, only to get out 
of the way. There was a groaning in the air, and a 
howling and a shrieking, and altogether it was a terrible 
storm. The water in the canal rose over the banks, 
for it did not know where to run. The storm swept 
over the town, canying plenty of chimneys with it, and 
more than one proud weathercock on a church tower 
had to bow down, and has never got over it from that 
time. 

There was a kind of sentry-house, where dwelt the 
venerable old superintendent of the fire brigade, who 
always arrived with the last engine. The storm would 
not leave this little sentry-house alone, but must needs 
tear it from its fastenings, and roll it down the street : 
and, wonderfully enough, it stopped oppo'^Xa Xa *^^ 
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grandfather would not speak of them at all; but I saw 
that he was chuckling secretly, and there may have 
been some inaccuracy in his description, after all. 

The poor people in the town, and still more the 
strangers, were continually making mistakes in the 
people they wanted to see ; nor was this to be avoided, 
when they went according to the shields that were 
hung up. Thus, for instance, some who wanted to go 
to a very grave assembly of elderly men, where im- 
portant affairs were to be discussed, foimd themselves 
in a noisy boys' school, where all the company were 
leaping over the chairs and tables. 

There were also people who made a mistake be- 
tween the church and the theatre, and that was. terrible 
indeed ! 

Such a storm we have never \vitnessed in our day, 
for that only happened in grandpapa's time, when he 
was quite a little boy. Perhaps we shall never expe- 
rience a storm of the kind, but our grandchildren may ; 
and we can only hope and pray that all may stay at 
/wme ivhile the storm is moving the shields. 
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tht Flight. 



THE LEGEND OF NURNBERG CASTLE. 



THE custodian of the castle was conducting me 
through the place, repeating names and dates ; and 
his little boy was following us, but stopping every now 
and then to play in a window. I should have preferred 
to sit confidentially with the little lad, and let him tell 
me truth or dreams; for, after all, most of the stories 
our elders give us and call " h\slonca\''' a\^\s^\.^^^':i^^^-^ 
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when all is done. I should have liked to stand with 
him, in a moonlight night, and look out over the old 
Gothic to^vn, whose towers point up at the stars, as if 
to tell the shining specks to look down on the plain, 
where now the postboy's horn is sounding, but where, 
once on a time, Wallenstein's trumpeters sounded the 
charge. In the mists that float over the wide expanse 
I should behold the SAvedish troopers who fought for 
the Protestant faith. 

I should like to sit with the little lad under the linden 
tree, and repeat \vith him what the legend tells of 
Eppelin, the wild knight of Garlingen. From his castle 
Eppelin watched for every caravan of Nurnberg mer- 
chants who travelled to that city with their wares ; and 
then he would swoop down like a falcon on his prey. 
But the falcon was caught, the wild knight languished 
in this castle, where the linden tree is growing still. 
The day came on which he was to die ; and, according 
to the gallant old custom, it was permitted him, as a 
man condemned to death, to ask that a >vish should be 
granted him \ and the \vish of the knight was, that he 
.mkht bestride his ga\\awX\\oT?,^ oTv^^\cvQ>tvt, 
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The good steed neighed for joy, and proudly carried 
his master round the narrow courtyard, and the knight 
patted its strong smooth neck ; and the noble beast's 
muscles seemed to swell, and its hoofs beat the pave- 
ment impatiently. And it careered round in a circle, 
ever faster and faster, so that the gaolers and armed 
guards were obliged to press close to the walls, to leave 
room for it. But they had no suspicion, for they knew 
that the castle gate was securely fastened, and that 
there was no escape for the knight. " But if they could 
have read what stood written in the horse's eyes," says 
the chronicle, " they would have stopped its career and 
bound the wild knight's hands." And what stood 
written in the horse's eyes ? They spoke in dumb but 
fiery language ; 

" In this wretched courtyard thy knightly blood may 
not floAv ! Here may not end thy merry, active life ! 
Shall I not further bear thee into the raging battle, 
through the deep defiles, and the merry green forest? 
Shall I no more eat food from thy gallant hand? 
Trust to my tremendous strength, and I will save tisa.^" 

And the hoxst rose as thoug\i iot a. ^^^tcw^,* "^Xn^ 
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knight struck the spurs into its flanks, drew a deep 
breath, and bent forward over the creature's neck. 
Fire flashed from its hoofs ; a bound, and, wonderful 
to relate, the horse had gained the crest of the outer 
wall ; another, and horse and rider sprang across the 
deep moat, and were free ! 

And whenever the wind whistles through the linden 
tree, it tells the legend once more. 



THE FARM-YARD COCK AND THE 
WEATHERCOCK. 

THERE were two Cocks — one on the dunghill, the 
other on the roof Both were conceited; but 
which of the two effected most ? Tell us your opinion ; 
we shall keep our own, nevertheless. 
le poultry-yard -was dlm^^^Vj ^.^"asc&sss^^C boards 
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The Cock and his Hens. 



from another yard, in which lay a manure-heap, where- 
on lay and grew a great Cucumber, which was fully 
conscious of being a forcing-bed plant. 

" That 's a privilege of birth," the Cucumber said to 
herself. " Not all can be bom cucumbers: there must 
be other kinds too. The fowls, the ducks, and all the 
cattle in the neighbouring yard are creatures too. I 
"now look up to the Yard Cock on the partition. He 
certainly is of very much greatet coxvs^^Q^^SNR.^'^^ss.'^SNfc 
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Weathercock, who is so highly placed, and who can't 
even creak, much less crow; and he has neither hens 
nor chickens, and thinks only of himself, and perspires 
verdigris. But the Yard Cock — he 's something like a 
cock I His gait is like a dance, his crowing is music; 
and wherever he comes, it is known directly. What a 
trumpeter he is ! If he would only come in here ! Even 
if he were to eat me up, stalk and all, it would be quite 
a blissful death," said the Cucumber. 

In the night the weather became very bad. Hens, 
chickens, and even the Cock himself sought shelter. 
The wind blew down the partition between the two 
yards with a crash; the tiles came tumbling down, but 
the Weathercock sat firm. He did not even turn round; 
he could not turn round; and yet he was young and 
newly cast, but steady and sedate. He had been "bom 
old," and did not at all resemble the birds that fly be- 
neath the vault of heaven, such as the sparrows and the 
swallows. He despised those, considering them piping 
birds of trifling stature — ordinary song birds. The pi- 
geons, he allowed, were big and shining, and gleamed 
ike niother-o'-pear\, tm^iXooV^^X^^^VxwiQC weather- 
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cocks j but then they were fat and stupid, and their 
whole endeavour was to fill themselves with food. 

" Moreover, they are such tedious things to converse 
with," said the Weathercock. 

The birds of passage had also paid a visit to the 
Weathercock, and told him tales of foreign lands, — of 
airy caravans, and exciting robber stories; of encoun- 
ters with birds of prey; and that was interesting for the 
first time, but the Weathercock knew that afterwards 
they always repeated themselves, and that was tedious. 

" They are tedious, and all is tedious," he said. "No 
one is fit to associate with, and one and all of them are 
wearisome and stupid. The world is worth nothing," 
he cried. " The whole thmg is a stupidity." 

The Weathercock was what is called "used up;" and 
that quality would certainly have made him interesting 
in the eyes of the Cucumber if she had kno\vn it ; but 
she had only eyes for the Yard Cock, who had now 
actually come into her own yard. 

The wind had blown down the plank, but the storm 
had passed over. 

"What do you think of that ctcmxs^V^ Vjc^csJvssx.^^ "^^ 
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Yard Cock of his hens and chickens. " It was a little 
rough — the elegance was wanting." 

And hens and chickens stepped upon the muck- 
heap, and the Cock strutted to and fro upon it like a 
knight 

"Garden plant!" he cried out to the Cucumber; and 
in this one word she understood his deep feeling, and 
forgot that he was pecking at her and eatmg her up — 
a happy death ! 

And the hens came, and the chickens came, and 
when one of them runs the rest run also; they clucked 
and chirped, and looked at the Cock, and were proud 
that he was of their kind. 

" Cock-a-doodle-doo !" he crowed. " The chickens 
will grow up to be large fowls if I make a noise in the 
poultry-yard of the world." 

And hens and chickens clucked and chirped, and 
the Cock told them a great piece of news : 

"A cock can lay an egg; and do you know what 
there is in that ^ggi In that egg lies a basilisk. Men 
knovr that, and now you know it too — you know what 
is in me, and what a cocVl ol v\v^ \qo\\^\ -ix^:^ 
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And with this the Yard Cock flapped his wings, and 
made his comb swell up, and crowed again; and all of 
them shuddered — all the hens and the chickens; but 
they were proud that one of their people should be 
such a cock of the world. They clucked and chirped, 
so that the Weathercock heard it; and he heard it, but 
he never stirred. 

"It's all stupid stuff!" said a voice within the Wea- 
thercock. ^'The Yard Cock does not lay eggs, and I 
am too lazy to lay any. If I liked, I could lay a wind- 
egg; but the world is not worth a wind-egg. And now 
I don't like even to sit here any longer." 

And with this the Weathercock broke off; but he 
did not kill the Yard Cock, though he intended to do 
so, as the hens declared. And what does the moral 
say? — "Better to crow than to be * used up' and break 
off." 
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The Sick Boy. 



THE ANGEL. 



WHENEVER a good child dies, an angel from 
heaven comes down to earth and takes the dead 
child in his arms, spreads out his great white wings, 
and flies away over all the places the child has loved, 
and picks quite a hand-full of flowers, which he carries 
up to the Almighty, that they may bloom in heaven 
more brightly thatv orv e^xlVv. kcA ^ecvfc¥^lh.er presses 
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all the flowers to His heart ; but He kisses the flower 
that pleases Him best, and the flower is then endowed 
with a voice, and can join in the great chorus of praise! 

" See " — this is what an angel said, as he carried a 
dead child up to heaven, and the child heard, as if in 
a dream; and they went on over the regions of home 
where the little child had played, and came through 
gardens with beautiful flowers — " which of these shall 
we take with us to plant in heaven?" asked the angel. 

Now, there stood near them a slender, beautiful rose 
bush; but a wicked hand had broken the stem, so that 
all the branches, covered with half-opened buds, were 
hanging around, quite withered. 

"The poor rose bush!" said the child. "Take it, 
that it may bloom up yonder." 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child, and the 
little one half opened his eyes. They plucked some 
of the rich flowers, but also took with them the wild 
pansy and the despised buttercup. 

" Now we have flowers," said the child. 

And the angel nodded, but he did not yet fly upwards 
to heaven. It was night and c^\\.^ ^^^x^x. "W^ ^^- 
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mained in the great city ; they floated about there in a 
small street, where lay whole heaps of straw, ashes, and 
sweepings, for it had been removal-day. There lay 
fragments of plates, bits of plaster, rags, and old hats, 
and all this did not look well. And the angel pointed 
amid all this confusion to a few fragments of a flower- 
pot, and to a lump of earth which had fallen out, and 
which was kept together by the roots of a great dried 
field flower, which was of no use, and had therefore 
been thrown out into the street- 

" We will take that with us," said the angel. " I will 
tell you why, as we fly onward. 

" Down yonder in the narrow lane, in the low cellar, 
lived a poor sick boy ; from his childhood he had been 
bedridden. When he was at his best he could go up 
and down the room a few times, leaning on crutches ; 
that was the utmost he could do. For a few days in 
summer the sunbeams wouTd penetrate for a few hours 
to the ground of the cellar, and when the poor boy sat 
fhere and the sun shone on him, and he looked at the 
red blood in his thxtt fevgers, as he held them up be- 
fore his face, he^voviVd ^^^s'X^s^.^A-^.-^V^W^ been 
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out!* He knew the forest with its beautiful vernal 
green only from the fact that the neighbour's little son 
brought him the first green branch of a beech tree, and 
he held that up over his head, and dreamed he was in 
the beech wood, where the sun shone and the birds 
sang. On a spring day the neighbour's boy brought 
him also field flowers, and among them was, by chance, 
one to which the root was still hanging; and so it was 
planted in a flower-pot, and placed by the bed, close 
to the window. And the flower had been planted by 
a fortunate hand; and it grew, threw out new shoots, 
and bore flowers every year. It became a splendid 
flower garden to the sickly boy — his little treasure here 
on earth. He watered it, and tended it, and took care 
that it had the benefit of every ray of sunlight, down 
to the latest that struggled in through the narrow win- 
dow; and the flower itself was woven into his dreams, 
for it grew for him and gladdened his eyes, and spread 
its fragrance about him; and towards it he turned in 
death, when the Father called him. He has now been 
with the Ahnighty for a year; for a year the flower has 
stood forgotten in the window, axA \^ \^\^^^^^\ "^^j^ 
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thus, at the removal, it has been thrown out into the 
dust of the street. And this is the poor flower which 
we have taken into our nosegay; for this flower has 
given more joy than the richest in a Queen's garden,'* 
" But how do you know all this?" asked the child, 
" I know it," said the angel, " for I myself was that 
boy who walked on crutches ! I know my flower well," 
And the child opened his eyes and looked into the 
glorious happy face of the angel; and at the same mo- 
ment they entered the regions where there is peace and 
joy. And the Father pressed the dead child to His 
bosom, and then it received wings like the angel, and 
flew hand in hand with him. And the Almighty kissed 
the dry withered field flower, and it received a voice 
and sang with all the angels hovering around — some 
near, and some in wider circles, and some in infinite 
distance, but all equally happy. And they all sang — 
little and great, the good happy child, and the poor 
field flower that had lain there withered, thrown among 
the dus1:, in the rubbish of the removal-day, in the dark 
naYYOw Jane. 
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« THE WILL-O'-THE-WISP IS IN THE TOWN," 

SAYS THE MOOR-WOMAN. 

THERE was a man who once knew many stories, 
but they had slipped away from him — so he said ; 
the Story that used to visit him of its own accord no 
longer came and knocked at his door : and wK^ dvd.^ 
come no longer ? It is true exiO>\^ ^^\. ^'^'^ ^^'^ "^^^ 
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years the man had not thought of it, had not expected 
it to come and knock ; and if he had expected it, it 
would certainly not have come j for without there was 
war, and within was the Care and sonrow that war brings 
with it. 

The stork and the swallows came back from their 
long journey, for they thought of no danger; and, be- 
hold, when they arrived, the nest was burnt, the habi- 
tations of men were burnt, the hedges were all in dis- 
order, and everything seemed gone, and the enemy's 
horses were stamping in the old graves. Those were 
hard, gloomy times, but they Came to an end. 

And now they were past and gone, so people said ; 
and yet no story came and knocked at the door, or 
gave any tidings of its presence. 

" I suppose it must be dead, or gone away \vith many 
other things," said the man. 

But the story never dies. And more than a whole 
year went by, and he longed — oh, so very much ! — ^for 
the story. 

*^l wonder if t\ve slorf will ever come back again, 
^and knock?" 
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And he remembered it so well in all the various 
forms in which it had come to him, sometimes young 
and charming, like spring itself, sometimes as a beauti- 
ful maiden, \vith a wreath of 'thyme in her hair, and a 
beechen branch in her hand, and with eyes that gleamed 
like deep woodland lakes in the bright sunshine. 

Sometimes it had come to him in the guise of a 
pedlar, and had opened its box and let silver ribbon 
come fluttering out, \vith verses and inscriptions of old 
remembrances. 

But it was most charming of all when it came as an 
old grandmother, with silvery hair, and such large 
sensible eyes ; she knew so well how to tell about the 
oldest times, long before the Princesses span with the 
golden spindles, and the dragons lay outside the castle, 
guarding them. She told with such an air of truth 
that black spots danced before the eyes of all who 
heard her, and the floor became black with human 
blood ; terrible to see and to hear, and yet so enter- 
taining, because such a long time had passed since it 
all happened. 

''Wm it ever knock at v^v (\QCit t^^ix^^'"^ -ssx^'^^ 
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man; and he gazed at the door, so that black spots 
came before his eyes and upon the floor ; he did not 
know if it was blood, or mourning crape from the dark 
heavy days. 

And as he sat thus, the thought came upon him, 
whether the story might not have hidden itself, like 
the Princess in the old tale ? And he would now go 
in search of it ; if he found it, it would beam in new 
splendour, lovelier than ever. 

" Who knows ? Perhaps it has hidden itself in the 
straw that balances on the margin of the well. Care- 
fully, carefully 1 Perhaps it lies hidden in a certain 
flower — that flower in one of the great books on the 
book-shelf." 

And the man went and opened one of the newest 
books, to gain information on this point ; but there was 
no flower to be found. There he read about Holger 
Danske ; and the man read that the tale had been in- 
vented and put together by a monk in France, that it 
was a romance, " translated into Danish and printed 

that language j" that Holger Danske had never 
f//y Jived, and consec\\.\^^\\^ cw^^xv^N^x^^'CNR.'^^^am, 
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as we have sung, and have been so glad to believe. 
And William Tell was treated just like Holger Danske. 
These were all only myths — ^nothing on which we could 
depend ; and yet it is all written in a very learned book. 

" Well, I shall believe what I believe ! " said the 
man; "there grows no plantain where no foot has 
trod." 

And he closed the book and put it back in its place, 
and went to the fresh flowers at the window ; perhaps 
the story might have hidden itself in the red tulips, 
with the golden yellow edges, or in the fresh rose, or 
in the beaming camellia. The sunshine lay among the 
flowers, but no story. 

The flowers which had been here in the dark trdUb- 
lous time had been much more beautiful ; but they had 
been cut off", one after another, to be woven into wreaths 
and placed in coffins, and the flag had waved over them ! 
Perhaps the story had been buried with the flowers; 
but then the flowers would have kno^vn of it, and the 
coffin would have heard it, and every little blade of 
grass that shot forth would have told of it. Tha ^tcs'^ 
never dies. 
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Perhaps it has been here once, and has knocked — ■ 
but who had eyes or ears for it in those times ? People 
looked darkly, gloomily, and almost angrily at the sun- 
shine of spring, at the twittering birds, and all the 
cheerful green; the tongue could not even bear the 
old, merry, popular songs, and they were laid in the 
coffin with so much that our heart held dear. The 
story may have knocked without obtaining a hearing ; 
there was none to bid it welcome, and so it may have 
gone away. 

" I will go forth and seek it ! Out in the country ! 
out in the wood ! and on the open sea beach I " 

-Out in the country lies an old manor house, \vith red 
walls, pointed gables, arid a red flag that floats on the 
tower. The nightingale sings among the finely fringed 
beech-leaves, looking at the blooming apple trees of 
the garden, and thinking that they bear roses. Here 
the bees are mightily busy in the summer-time, and 
hover round their queen with their humming song. 
The autumn has much to tell of the wild chase, of the 

ves oi the trees, axvd o^ xXv^ ^^^^'^ '^'^ ^^^ "^^^ ^^e 
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passing away together. The wild swans sing at Christ- 
mas-time on the open water, while in the old hall the 
guests by the fire-side gladly listen to songs and to old 
legends. 

Down into the old part of the garden, where the 
great avenue of wild chestnut trees lures the wanderer 
to tread its shades, went the man who was in search of 
the story ; for here the wind had once murmured some- 
thing to him of " Waldemar Daa and his Daughters." 
The Dryad in the tree, who was the story-mother her- 
self, had here told him the " Dream of the old Oak 
Tree." Here, in the time of the ancestral mother, had 
stood clipped hedges, but now only ferns and stinging- 
nettles grew there, hiding the scattered fragments of old 
sculptured figures ; the moss is growing in their eyes, 
but they can see as well as ever, which was more than 
the man could do who was in search of the story, for 
he could not find it. Where could it be ? 

The crows flew past him by hundreds across the old 
trees, and screamed, " KLrah ! da ! — Krah ! da ! " ^ 

And he went out of the garden, and over the grass- 
plot of the yard, into the alder ^ton^*, \Jcv^x^ ^^^^-^v. 
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little six-sided house, with a poultry-yard and a duck- 
yard. In the middle of the room sat the old woman, 
who had the management of the whole, and who knew 
accurately about every q^ that was laid, and about 
every chicken that could creep out of an Qgg. But she 
was not the story of which the man was in search ; that 
she could attest with a Christian certificate of baptism 
and of vaccination that lay in her drawer. 

Without, not far from the house, is a hill covered with 
red-thorn and broom ; here lies an old gravestone, which 
was brought here many years ago from the churchyard 
of the provincial town, a remembrance of one of the 
most honoured councillors of the place ; his wife and 
five daughters, all with folded hands and stiff ruffs, stand 
round him. One could look at them so long, that it 
had an effect upon the thoughts, and these reacted upon 
the stones, as if they were telling of old times ; at least it 
had been so with the man who was in search of the story. 

As he came nearer, he noticed a living butterfly sitting 

on the forehead of the sculptured councillor. The 

butterfly flapped its wings, and flew a little bit farther, 

and then returned fa^gMeA^o^xXAx^Q-tv^W^jrave-stone, 
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as if to point out what grew there. Four-leaved sham- 
rocks grew there ; there were seven specimens dose to 
each other. When fortune comes, it comes in a heap. 
He plucked the shamrocks, and put them in his pocket. 

" Fortune is as good as red gold, but a new, charming 
story would be better still," thought the man ; but he 
could not find it here. 

And the sun went down, round and large ; the mea- 
dow was covered with vapour : the moor-woman was at 
her brewing. 

It was evening; he stood alone in his room, and 
looked out upon the sea, over the meadow, over moor 
and coast. The moon shone bright, a mist was over 
the meadow, making it look like a great lake ; and, 
indeed, it was once so, as the legend tells — and in the 
moonlight the eye realizes these myths. 

Then the man thought of what he had been reading 
in the town, that William Tell and Holger Danske 
never really lived, but yet live in popular story, like 
the lake yonder, a living evidence for such myths. Yes, 
Holger Danske will return agaml 
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As he stood thus and thought, something beat quite 
strongly against the window. Was it a bird, a bat, or 
an owl ? Those are not let in, even when they knock. 
The window flew open of itself, and an old woman 
looked in at the man. 

" What 's your pleasiwe ? " said he. " Who are you ? 
You *re looking in at the first floor window. Are you 
standing on a ladder ? " 

" You have a four-leaved shamrock in your pocket," 
she replied. "Indeed, you have seven, and one of 
them is a six-leaved one." 

" Who are you ? " asked the man again. 

" The moor-woman," she replied. • " The moor- 
woman who brews. I was at it. The bung was in 
the cask, but one of the little moor-imps pulled it out 
in his mischief, and flung it up into the yard, where it 
beat against the window ; and now the beer 's running 
out of the cask, and that won't do good to anybody." 

" Pray tell me some more ! " said the man. 

"Yes, wait a little," answered the moor-woman. 
" I Ve something else to do just now." And she was 
g-one. 
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The man was going to shut the window, when the 
woman already stood before him again. 

" Now it 's done," she said ; " but I shall have half 
the beer to brew over again to-morrow, if the weather 
is suitable. Well, what have you to ask me ? I 've 
come back, for I always keep my word, and you have 
seven four-leaved shamrocks in your pocket, and one 
of them is a six-leaved one. That inspires respect, for 
that 's an order that grows beside the sandy way ; but 
that every one does not find. What have you to ask 
me? Don't stand there like a ridiculous oaf, for I 
must go back again directly to my bung and my 
cask." 

And the man asked about the story, and inquired if 
the moor-woman had met it in her joumeyings. 

** By the big brewing-vat ! " exclaimed the woman, 
" haven't you got stories enough ? I really believe that 
most people have enough of them. Here are other 
things to take notice of, other things to examine. Even 
the children have gone beyond that. Give the little 
boy a cigar, and the little girl a new crinoline ; they 
like that much better. To listen to st.oY\e.^\ "^'5»V>»r 
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deed, there are more important things to be done here, 
and other things to notice ! " 

*' What do you mean by that ? " asked the man, " and 
what do you know of the world ? You don't see any- 
thing but frogs and will-o'-the-wisps ! " 

" Yes, beware of the will-o'-the-wisps," said the moor- 
woman, "for they're out — they're let loose — that's 
what we must talk about ! Come to me in the moor, 
where my presence is necessary, and I will tell you all 
about it ; but you must make haste, and come while 
your seven four-leaved shamrocks, of which one has 
six leaves, are still fresh, and the moon stands high ! " 

And the moor-woman was gone. 

It struck twelve in the town, ana before the last stroke 
had died away, the man was out in the yard, out in the 
garden, and stood in the meadow. The mist had 
altogether vanished, and the moor-woman stopped her 
brewing. 

" You 've been a long time coming ! " said the moor- 
iroman. " Witches get forward faster than men, and 
I 'm glad that I beloxvg, Xo i\\^ N\v\.^VlQ\kl" 
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" Whd.t have you to say to me now ? " asked the man. 
" Is it anything about the story ? " 

"Can you never get beyond asking about that?" 
tetorted the woman. 

" Can you tell me anything about the poetry of the 
future ? " resumed the man. 

" Don*t get on your stilts," said the crone, " and I 'II 
answer you. You think of nothing but poetry, and 
only ask about that Story, as if she were the lady of 
the whole troop. She 's the oldest of us all, but she 
takes precedence of the youngest. I know her well. 
1 Ve been young, too, and she 's no chicken now. I 
was once quite a pretty elf-maiden, and have danced 
in my time with the others in the moonlight, and have 
heard the nightingale, and have gone into the forest 
and met the story-maiden, who was always to be found 
out there, running about. Sometimes she took up her 
night's lodging in a half-blown tulip, or in a field flower ; 
sometimes she would slip into the church, and wrap 
herself in the mourning crape that hung down from 
the candles on the altar." 

"You are capitally welUrvfonw^^J"' ^iA'^^'^^^^ 
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" I ought at least to know as much as you," answered 
the moor-woman. " Stories and poetry — yes, they 're 
like two yards of the same piece of stuff: they can go 
and lie down where they like, and one can brew all 
their prattle, and have it all the better and cheaper. 
You shall have it from me for nothing. I Ve a whole 
cupboard-full of poetry, in bottles. It makes essences ; 
and that 's the best of it — ^bitter and sweet herbs. I 
have everything that people want of poetry, in bottles, 
so that I can put a little on my handkerchief, on holi- 
days, to smell." 

" Why, these are wonderful things that you *te tell- 
ing ! '* said the man. " You have poetry in bottles ? " 

" More than you can require," said the woman. " I 
suppose you know the history of ' the Girl who trod on 
• the Loaf, so that she might not soil her Shoes ' ? That 
has been written, and printed too." 

" I told that story myself," said the man. 

" Yes, then you must know it ; and you must know 

also that the girl sank into the ground directly, to the 

moor-woman, just as Old Bogey's grandmother was 

paying her a niotmtv?, \vsvX \.c» Kxss^^cx. ^Ooi^xsi^Ti, She 
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saw the girl gliding down, and asked to have her as a 
remembrance of her visit, and got her too ; while I re- 
ceived a present that 's of no use to me — a travelling 
druggist's shop — a whole cupboard-full of poetry in 
bottles. Grandmother told me where the cupboard 
was to be placed, and there it 's standing still. Just 
look ! You Ve your seven four-leaved shamrocks in 
your pocket, one of which is a six-leaved one, and so 
you will be able to see it.'* 

And really in the midst of the moor lay something 
like a great knotted block of alder, and that was the old 
grandmother's cupboard. The moor-woman said that 
this was always open to her and to every one in the 
land, if they only knew where the cupboard stood; 
It could be opened either at the front or at the back, 
and at every side and comer — a perfect work of artj 
and yet only an old alder stump in appearance. The 
poets of all lands, and especially those of our o^vn 
country, had been arranged here ; the spirit of them 
had been extracted, refined, criticised and renovated, 
and then stored up in bottles. With what ma?{ Vi<i. 
called great /iptitiide, if it \va^ wol ^^'^\>\'b^ "^^ 'S-'^^^* 
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mother had taken as it were the flavour of this and of 
that poet, and had added a little devilry, and then 
corked up the bottles for use during all future times. 

" Pray let me see," said the man. 

" Yes, but there are more important things to hear," 
replied the moor-woman. 

" But now we are at the cupboard ! " said the man. 
And he looked in. "Here are bottles of all sizes. 
What is in this one ? and what in that one yonder ? " 

"Here is what they call may-balm," replied the 
woman : " I have not tried it myself. But I have not 
yet told you the *more important' thing you were 
to hear. The Will-o'-Wisp 's in the town ! That's 
of much more consequence than poetry and stories. I 
ought, indeed, to hold my tongue ; but there must be 
a necessity — a fate — a something that sticks in my 
throat, and that wants to come out. Take care, you 
mortals ! " 

" I don't understand a word oi all this ! '* cried the 
man. 

"Be kind enough to seat yourself on that cupboard," 
^iibe retorted, " but taV^^ c^x^ ^om ^^"ti\.l^^^M<^h and 
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break the bottles — ^you know what 's inside them. I 
must tell of the great event. It occurred no longer 
ago than the day before yesterday. It did not happen 
earlier. It has now three hundred and sixty-three days 
to run about. I suppose you know how many days 
there are in a year ? " 
And this is what the moor-woman told : 
" There was a great commotion yesterday out here 
in the marsh ! There was a christening feast ! A little 
Will-o'-the-Wisp was bom here — ^in fact, twelve of them 
were bom all together ; and they have permission, if 
they choose to use it, to go abroad among men, and to 
move about and command among them, just as if they 
were bom mortals. That was a great event in the 
marsh, and accordingly all the Will-o'-the-Wisps, male 
and female, went dancing like little lights across the 
moor. There are some of them of the dog species, 
but those are not worth mentioning. I sat there on 
the cupboard, and had all the twelve little new-bom 
Will-o*-the-Wisps upon my lap : they shone like glow- 
worms ; they already began to hop, and incre.as^<i ns^ 
size everv momfiwt, so that \-)eioYe ^ aw-vxxvcx oJ^ ';b."^^^^^'^^ 
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had elapsed, each of them looked just as large as his 
father or his uncle. Now, it 's an old established regu- 
lation and favour, that when the moon stands just as it 
did yesterday, and the wind blows just as it blew then, 
it is allowed and accorded to all Will-o'-the-Wisps — 
that is, to all those who are bom at that minute of 
time-r-to become mortals, and individually to exert 
their power for the space of one year. 

" The Will-o'-the-Wisp may run about in the coimtry 
and through the world, if it is not afraid of falling into 
the sea, or of being blown out by a heavy storm. It 
can enter into a person, and speak for him, and make 
all the movements it pleases. The Will-Kj'-the-Wisp 
may take whatever form he likes, of man or woman, 
and can act in their spirit and in their disguise, in such 
a way that he can effect whatever he wishes to do. 
But he must manage, in the course of the year, to lead 
three hundred and sixty-five people into a bad way, 
and in a grand style, too ; to lead them away from the 
right and the truth ; and then he reaches the highest 
point Such W\l\-o'-\i\^'W\^^^ can attain to the honour 
of being a runnex befcie 'Ca^ ^^^"^ ^xax^^^-^^-, and 
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then he'll weat clothes of fiery yellow, and breathe forth 
flames out of his throat. That's enough to make a 
simple Will-o'-the-Wisp smack his lips. But there 's 
some danger in this, and a good deal of work for a 
Will-o'-the-Wisp who aspires to play so distinguished a 
part. If the eyes of the man are opened to what he 
is, and if the man can then blow him away, it 's all 
over with him, and he must come back into the marsh ; 
or if, before the year is up, the Will-o'-the-Wisp is seized 
with a longing to see his family, and so returns to it 
and gives the matter up, it is over with him likewise, 
and he can no longer bum clear, and soon becomes 
extinguished, and cannot be lit up again j and when 
the year has elapsed, and he has not led three hundred 
and sixty-five people away from the truth and from all 
that is grand and noble, he is condemned to be im- 
prisoned in decayed wood, and to lie glimmering there 
without being able to move ; and that's the most terrible 
punishment that can be inflicted on a Will-o'-the-Wisp. 
"Now, all this I know, and all this I told to the 
twelve little Will-o'-the-Wisps whom I had on my las^^ 
and who seemed quite ciazyml\v\c>^'. 



r. — ^- 
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** I told them that the safest and the most convenient 
course was to give up the honour, and do nothing at 
all ; but the little flames would not agree to this, and 
already fancied themselves clad in fiery yellow clothes, 
breathing flames from their throats. 

" ' Stay with us/ said some of the older ones. 

'• ' Carry on your sport with mortals/ said the others. 

'• ^ The mortals axedi\\x\%up our meadows ; they Ve* 
taken to drainu^g. ^^^^^^ ^^'^'^^ ^"^^ svw^.^^^'^^x^ ^v^ ? " 
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" * We want to flame ; we will flame — flame ! ' cried 
the new-bom Will-o'-the-Wisps. 

" And thus the affair was settled. 

" And now a ball was given, a minute long ; it could 
ttot well be shorter. The little elf-maidens whirled round 
three times with the rest, that. they might not appear 
proud, but they preferred dancing with one another. 

"And now the sponsors* gifts were presented, and 
presents were thrown them. These presents flew like 
pebbles across the sea-water. Each of the elf-maidens 
gave a little piece of. her veil. 

" ' Take that,' they said, ' and then you '11 know the 
higher dance, the most difficult turns and twists — that 
is to say, if you should find them necessary. You '11 
know the proper deportment, and then you can show 
yourself in the very pick of society.' 

" The night raven taught each of the young Will-o'- 
the»Wisps to say, ' Goo— goo — ^good,' and to say it in 
the right place ; and that 's a great gift, which brings 
its own reward. 

"The owl and the stork — but they said it wajs tsc^^ 
worth mentioning, and so we v?oiCtTCi'ea>C\Qt^'^. 
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'* King Waldemat^s wild chase was just then lushiDg 
over the moor, and when the great lords heard of the 
festivities that were going on, they sent a couple of 
handsome dogs which hunt on the spoom of the wind, 
as a present; and these might cany two or three of 
the Will-o'-the-Wisps. A couple of old Alpas, spirits 
who occupy themselves with Alp-pressing, were also at 
the feast ; and from these the young Will-o*-the-V\^ps 
learned the art of slipping through every key-hole, as 
if the door stood open before them. These Alpas 
offered to carry the youngsters to the town, with which 
they were well acquainted. They usually rode through 
the atmosphere on their own back hair, which is fast- 
ened into a knot, for they love a hard seat; but now 
they sat sideways on the wild hunting dogs, took the 
young Will-o*-the Wisps in their laps, who wanted to 
go into the town to mislead and entice mortals, and 
whisk I away they were. Now, this is what happened 
last night. 

"To-day the Will-o'-the-Wisps are in the town, and 
have taken the matter in hand— but where and how? 
Ah, can you teW tne Xiv^X'^ ^^S^AN^^-^Mj^xtening con- 
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ductor in my great toe, and that will always tell me 
something." 

" Why, this is -a complete story," exclaimed the man. 
• "Yes, but it is only the beginning," replied the 
woman. " Can you tell me how the Will-o*-the-Wisps 
deport themselves, and how they behave? and in what 
shapes they have aforetime appeared and led people 
into crooked paths ? " 

** I believe," replied the man, " that one could tell 
quite a romance about the Will-o'-the-Wisps, in twelve 
parts; or, better still, one might make quite a popular 
play of them." 

" You might write that," said the woman, " but it 's 
best let alone." 

" Yes, that 's better and more agreeable," the man 
replied, " for then we shall escape from the newspapers, 
and not be tied up by them, which is just as uncomfort- 
able as for a Will-o*-the-Wisp to lie in decaying wood, 
to have to gleam, and not be able to stir." 

" I don't care about it either way," cried the woman. 
" Let the rest write, those who can, and those who 
cannot likewise. I '11 give you aa old \sva^Sx^'^^ss^ 
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cask, that will open the cupboard where poetry's kept 
in bottles, and you may take from that whatever may 
be wanting. But you, my good man, seem to have 
blotted your hands sufficiently with ink, and to have 
come to that age of satiety, that you need not be run- 
ning about every year after stories, especially as there 
are much more important things to be done. You 
must have understood what is going on?" 

" The Will-o'-the-Wisp is in the town," said the man. 
" I Ve heard it, and I have understood it. But what 
do you think I ought to do? I should be thrashed if 
I were to go to the people and say, ' Look, yonder goes 
a Will^*.the-Wisp in his best clothes ! '" 

" They also go in undress," replied the woman. "The 
Will-o'-the-Wisp can assume all kinds of forms, and 
appear in every place. He goes into the church, but 
not for the sake of the service; and perhaps he may 
enter into one or other of the priests. He speaks in 
the Parliament, not for the benefit of the country, but 
only for himself. He 's an artist with the colour-pot as 
well as in the theatre, but when he gets all the power 
into his hands, then ftv^ poV% «se^\:j ^ I chatter and 
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chatter, but it must come out, what *s sticking in my 
throat, to the disadvantage of my own family. But I 
must now be the woman that will save a good many 
people. It is not done with my good will, or for the 
sake of a medal I do the most insane things I possibly 
can, and then I tell a poet about it, and thus the whole 
town gets to know of it directly." 

" The town will not take that to heart," observed the 
man ; '* that will not disturb a single person ; for they 
will all think I 'm only telling them a story if I say, 
' The Will-o*-the-Wisp is in the town, says the moor- 
woman. Take care of yourselves ! ' " 



THE BIRD OF POPULAR SONG. 

IT is winter-time. The earth wears a snowy garment, 
and looks like marble hewn out of the rock ; the 
air is bright and clear; the wind is sharp as a well- 
tempered sword, and the tree^ ^^xA\^^\st«s^c«^^ 
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white coral or blooming almond twigs, and here it is 
as keen as on the lofty Alps. 

The night is splendid in the gleam of the northern 
lights, and in the glitter of innumerable twinkling 
stars. 

But we sit in the warm room, by the hot stove, and 
talk about the old times. And we listen to this story : 

By the open sea was a giant's grave ; and on the 
grave-mound sat at midnight the spirit of the buried 
hero, who had been a king. The golden curclet gleamed 
on his brow, his hair fluttered in the wind, and he was 
clad in steel and iron. He bent his head mournfully, 
and sighed in deep sorrow, as an unquiet spirit might 
sigh. 

And a ship came sailing by. Presently the sailors 
lowered the anchor, and landed. Among them was a 
singer, and he approached the royal spirit, and said, 

" Why moumest thou, and wherefore dost thou suflFer 
thus?" 

Then the dead man answered, 

"No one hath sung the deeds of my life ; they are 
dead and forgotten •. ^oxv^ ft^^^ ^^^. ^^»q them forth 
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over the lands, nor into the hearts of men ; therefore 
I have no rest and no peace." 

And he spoke of his works, and of his warlike deeds, 
which his contemporaries had known, but which had 
not been sung, because there was no singer among his 
companions. 

Then the old bard struck the strings of his harp, 
and sang of the youthful courage of the hero, of the 
strength of the man, and of tivt ^^^^x^rss. ^Wbs» ^^^^ss*- 
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Then the face of the dead one gleamed like the mar- 
gin of the cloud in the moonlight Gladly and of 
good courage, the form arose in splendour and in ma- 
jesty, and vanished like the glancing of the norAern 
light. Nought was to be seen but die gre«L turfy 
mound, with the stones on which no Runic te&»A has 
been graven; but at the last sound of the haip there 
soared ov«r the hill, as though he had fluttered from 
^ harp; a little bird, a charming singing-bird, with 
the ringing voice of ^ thrush, with the moving pathos 
of the human heart, with a voice that told of home, 
like the voice that is heard by the bird of passage. 
The singing-bird soared away, over moimtain and 
valley, over field and wood — he was the Burd of Popu- 
lar Song, who never dies. 

We hear his song — ^we hear it now in the room while 
the white bees are swarming, without and the storm 
clutches the windows. The bird sings not the requiem 
of heroes ; he sings also sweet gentle songs of love, so 
many and so warm, of northern fidelity and truth. He 
has stories in words and in tones ; he has proverbs 
and snatches of pioveib-. ^otv%>^\sns3cw,\^^'^cwv« laid 
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under a dead man's tongue force him to speak ; and 
thus Popular Song tells of the land of his birth. 

In the old heathen days, in the times of the Vikings, 
the popular speech was enshrined in the harp of the 
bard. 

In tlie days of knightly castles, when the strong fist 
held the scales of justice, when only might was right, 
and a peasant and a dog were of equal importance, 
where did the Bird of Song find shelter and protection? 
Neither violence nor stupidity gave him a thought. 

But in the gabled window of the knightly castle, the 
lady of the castle sat with the parchment roll before 
her, and wrote down the old recollections in song and 
legend, while near her stood the old woman from the 
wood, and the travelling pedlar who went wandering 
through the country. As these told their tales, there 
fluttered around them, with twittering and song, the 
Bird of Popular Song, who never dies, so long as the 
earth has a hill upon which his foot may rest. 

And now he looks in upon us and sings. Without 
are the night and the snow-storm : he lays the Runes 
beneath our tongues, and \ve Vx\o\n >^c\^ \5c^^ ^^ ^"^ 
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home. Heaven speaks to us in our native tongue, in 
the voice of the Bird of Popular Song : the old re- 
membrances awake, the faded colours glow with a fresh 
lustre, and story and song pour us a blessed draught 
which lifts up our minds and our thoughts, so that the 
evening becomes as a Christmas festival. 

The snow-flakes chase each other, the ice cracks, 
the storm rules without, for he has the might, he is 
lord — ^but not the Lord of all. 

It is winter-time. The wind is sharp as a two-edged 
sword, the snow-flakes chase each other: it seemed 
as though it had been snowmg for days and weeks, and 
the snow lies like a great mountain over the whole 
town, like a heavy dream of the winter night. Every- 
thing on the earth is hidden away, only the golden 
cross of the church, the symbol of faith, arises over 
the snow grave, and gleams in the blue air and in the 
bright sunshine. 

And over the buried town fly the birds of heaven, 
the small and the great \ they twitter and they sing as 
h^st they may, each Hid NN\\!v\\vv^\i^^^ 
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First comes the band of sparrows : they pipe at 
every trifle in the streets and lanes, in the nests and 
the houses ; they have stories to tell about the front 
buildings and the back buildings. 

" We know the biuied town," they say ; " ever3rthing 
living in it is piep ! piep ! piep !" 

The black ravens and crows flew over the white snow. 

" Grub, grub !" they cried, " There 's something to 
be got down there ; something to swallow, and that 's 
most important. That 's the opinion of most of them 
down there, and the opinion is goo — goo — good !" 

The wild swans come flying on whirring pinions, and 
sing of the noble and the great, that will still sprout in 
the hearts of men, down in the town which is resting 
beneath its snowy veil. 

No death is there— ^life reigns yonder ; we hear it oil 
the notes that swell onward like the tones of the church 
organ, which seize us like sounds from the elf-hill, like 
the songs of Ossian, like the rushing swoop of the 
wandering spirits' wings. What harmony ! That har- 
mony speaks to our hearts, and lifts up our souk \ — ^^. 
is the Bird oi Popular Song vj\vom nn^ Vfe-ax* 
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And at this moment the warm breath of 1 
blows down from the sky. There are gaps in the 
mountains, the sun shines into the clefts; sp 
coming, the birds are returning, and new rac 
coming with the same home sounds in their hea 

Hear the story of the year: "The night 
snow-storm, the heavy dream of the winter ni^ 
shall be dissolved, all shall rise again in the bea 
notes of the Bird of Popular Song, who never c 
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